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THE COVER PHOTO 

is of Shining Light 2 Y ORR (Board, 1965) which won the Gold Ribbon 
for Handy Hatfield in Columbus. It also won the Gold Ribbon for Stan 
Baird in Fortuna and Mrs. Thomas Avent in Oxford, as well as the 
White Ribbon for Don Bames in Sheffield, England. (Knierim photo) 


1983 SHOW REPORTS 

Mrs Herman L. McKenzie, Jackson, Mississippi 
Photos by Mary Lou Gripshouer except as noted 

Records broken in every category, the renaissance of an old and highly- 
respected show, and the rocketing popularity of a new award—these were the 
headline news in the 1983 American Daffodil Society show season. 

In thirty-seven ADS shows, one more than last season’s record, 25,474 flowers 
were staged in 13,444 entries, both eclipsing previous highs in 1981. Most 
spectacularly, the National Show in Williamsburg included 2,548 blooms, far 
exceeding the all-time high set in Columbus in 1978. 

In addition to the convention show, four others had more than 1,000 blooms. 
Second was the Central Ohio Daffodil Society show in Columbus with 1,250 
blooms in 654 entries. The surprising third was the Washington Daffodil Society 
show with 1,158 flowers in 518 entries. The Southwest Ohio Daffodil Society show 
in Dayton had the second highest number of entries, 688, which included 1,084 
daffodils. The Maryland Daffodil Society show in Baltimore featured 1,082 
daffodils in 585 entries, and at Gloucester, 1,008 flowers were used in 474 entries. 
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The highly-successful Washington Daffodil Society show was gratifying, after 
several years of weather-related and schedule-conflicting problems. Even the 
problems were good ones—not enough containers and foliage for the 
unprecedented number of competitors, who brought four times as many daffodils 
as in 1982. This was good news to all ADS members, who respect this show and 
Society in the nation's capital as the forerunner of our entire organization. 

The really hot item on everyone’s show schedule was the new Throckmorton 
award. Appearing only last year, and noted mostly for the fierce three-way 
competition, at Chambersburg, this award appealed to those who have everything 
in the way of previous ADS awards, and to many who had just erfew very good 
things. Sixteen Throckmorton Ribbons were awarded this season, and tales are 
told of quite a few other very good entries which missed by one or two less-than- 
perfect blossoms. 

Even the weather was less a problem than usual. Only three comments about 
the weather appeared in a whole sheaf of show reports, and one of these was 
favorable. Dave Karnstedt's notation from the season’s-end Minneapolis show 
reminds us that what might be wretched weather for the golfer or vegetable grower 
often suits daffodils just fine: “Even though it was late in getting started, our spring 
was ideal for daffodils: long, cool, cloudy, and wet.” 

As all of us at Williamsburg, with a recurring downpour outside the plate glass 
window and floods the top news item on the television broadcasts, realized quite 
well, let the weather do what it will, the daffodil will not only survive but will 
triumph. 


THE QUINN MEDAL 

The Silver Quinn Medal, for collections of twenty-four cultivars from no less 
than five divisions, was awarded to six different ADS members from California to 
Pennsylvania. Two competitors won the Silver Quinn Ribbon, given to those who 
have previously won a Silver Medal; and, one more time, Handy Hatfield earned 
three Quinn Ribbons in a trio of Ohio shows. 

Robert Spotts, at Ross, included twelve from Division 2—Ormeau, Asteroid, 
Strines, Rainbow, Rameses, Chapeau, Patricia Reynolds, Saucy, Chorine, Pastel 
Gem, Trendsetter, and Pasteline. At Hot Springs, Mrs. R.C. Butler’s Medal winner 
had seven divisions represented, with fourteen from Division 2. Hers was a golden 
entry, featuring Arctic Gold, Golden Aura, Oregon Gold, Kingbird, Imperial, and 
Symphonette, set off with pinks, whites, and reverses. In Atlanta, Beverly 
Barbour’s winning entry focused on the brilliant redcups of Achduart, Glenfarclas, 
Javelin, Privateer, Resplendent, Actaea, and Highfield Beauty. 

Mrs. J. Raymond Moore’s Quinn Medal winner in Baltimore had lots of pink 
and orange-cupped daffodils against a background of white-perianth trumpets and 
small lovelies such as Willet, Harmony Bells, and Quail. Mrs. Hubert Bourne’s 
Medal winner in Cleveland had seven divisions represented, featuring four 
jonquils, Pipit, Hillstar, Quail, and Finch, plus the dainty Foundling and Chickadee, 
and the whites of Verona, Snowcrest, Inniswood, and White Ermine. 

The final Quinn Medal of the 1983 was won by an exuberant Delia Bankhead at 
the highly competitive Chambersburg show. Her lovely larger flowers such as 
Golden Joy, Gin and Lime, Satsuma, High Society, Dress Circle, and 
Drumabreeze contrasted with the daintier Arish Mell, Wellworth, and Foundling. 

To win a Quinn Ribbon at Hernando, Ted Snazelle used four of his own 
seedlings, and the red and orange hues of Jetfire, Scarlet Thread, Loch Lundie, 
Gay Challenger, Glenfarclas, Tweedsmouth, Satin Queen, and Ambergate, Mrs. 
Marvin Andersen, in Wilmington, also had a bright-colored Quinn Ribbon winner, 
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which included sixteen flowers from Division 2, such as Quasar, Loch Lundie, 
Mexico City, Creag Dubh, and Torridon, 

Handy Hatfield’s three Quinn Ribbon winners included an array of some of the 
newest and loveliest daffodils now appearing on the show benches, especially from 
Division 2, His winner at Chillicothe might be called “Rest of the 70’s/’ staging 
River Queen, Intrigue, Elegant Lady, Starmount, Spring Fashion, Grand 
Prospect, and Mountain Dew. At Dayton he used fifteen from Division 2, set off by 
the gracefulness of Lavender Lass and Saberwing. New and spectacular cultivars 
in his ribbon-winning entry at Columbus were Lemon Sherbet, Ashmore, Nutmeg, 
Volare, Regal Bliss, and Zeus. 



Delia Bankhead’s Quinn Medal-winning collection in Chambersburg included Wellworth, 
Golden Aura, Foundling, Gowo, Amber Castle, Smokey Bear, Duncan seedling, Pipit, Dtcss 
Circle, Daydream, Quasar, Alray, Peace Pipe, Resplendent, Satsuma, High Society, 
Drumnabreeze, Arish Mell, Highlite, Euphony, Ringmaster, Pure Joy. Golden Joy, and Gin 
and Lime. 


THE WATROUS MEDAL 

The Gold Watrous Medal at the Williamsburg show was won by Mrs. A. 
Gordon Brooks. Polly’s entry included Jumblie, Sundial, Pixie's Sister, Pixie, 
Quince, Xit, Hawera, Minnow, x tenuior, xmadeayijonquilh, emdjonquilla minor. 

The Silver Watrous Medal, awarded to a collection of twelve miniatures 
representing at least three RHS divisions, was won by Leslie Anderson in Clinton, 
Mrs. William Baird in Dayton, and Joseph Stettinius in Baltimore. 

Leslie included five species in her winner: N.asturiensis, Canaliculatus, 
N.triandrus pufcMus, N.j.henriquesii, and N. bulbocodium-, but it was her 
Minnow with three blooms which earned the Medal in a keenly competitive class 
which by itself delayed the judges’ luncheon nearly an hour. Grace Baird used six 
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Leslie Anderson’s winning Watrous collection in Clinton included (back) bu/bocodium 
obesus, Quince, Jumblie, Zip, Tete-a-Tete, Minnow; (front) osturiensis, Canaliculatus, Little 
Gem, triandrus pulchellus, jonquiUa henriquesii, and Wee Bee. 


of the species in her Watrous Medal winner, N.j. henriquesii,, t. concoior, 
juncifolius, scaberulus, rupicola, and triandrus albus. Of the eighty-four tiny 
flowers in successful Watrous entries this year, thirty-two were species. 

Joseph Stettinius featured miniature hybrids in his entry, including Baby Star, 
Baby Moon, April Tears, Kidling, Flomay, Rikki, Pease blossom, Paula Cottell, 
and the always-popular Segovia and Xit. Segovia and Xit appeared in five of the 
Watrous winners; Tete-a-Tete, Minnow, and Sundial in four each. 

Fairy Chimes and Flyaway were two of the delightful small flowers which Tag 
Bourne staged in her Watrous Ribbon winner in Cleveland. Mrs. James Liggett, 
who could be termed the Handy Hatfield of miniature daffodils, won Watrous 
Ribbons in Chillicothe and in Columbus. Xit, Sundial, Tete-a-Tete, rupicola, and 
t. pulchellus appeared in both collections. 


THE BRONZE RIBBON 

Only three Bronze Ribbons were awarded this year. This ribbon is presented 
only at regional shows, and goes to a collection of twelve cultrvars, three stems 

each. 

Mrs. John Bozievich’s Bronze winner at Washington had a strong flavor of the 
British Isles, including Red Rum, Richardson seedling #118, Crenelet, Broomhill, 
King’s Stag, Golden Aura, and Shining Light. 

Cathy Riley, in Greenwich, had a pink and white Bronze winner, featuring 
Simile, Rose Royale, Yes Please, Rainbow, plus Glenside, Winfrith, and Pitchroy. 

Julius Wadekamper’s Bronze winner in Minneapolis illustrated what Dave 
Karnstedt calls the strength of their show, “lots of older daffodils really well 
grown," as he staged Fairmile, Papua, Larkfield, Bantam, Double Event, Stainless, 
Palmyra, Gay Time, Canyon Rim, Acropolis, Milan, and Cloud Nine. 





Bill Bender’s winning R- W-B collection in Greenwich consisted entirely of Bender seedlings: 
83/8, 67/1, 82/66, 83/9, and P80/59. In addition, 67/1 was also the Rose Ribbon winner. 



Handy Hatfield's Purple Ribbon winning collection in Columbus included Zeus, Croila, 
Modest Maiden, Green Ice, and Joyiand. 
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THE GOLD AND WHITE RIBBONS 

Ten years ago, when the American Daffodil Society held its convention in 
Williamsburg, Bill Pannill created a sensation by winning the Gold Quinn Medal 
with twenty-four of his own seedlings. In the intervening decade, Bill’s flowers have 
moved from sensation to solid standard favorite. His 2 W-W Homestead was the 
top winner across the country in 1983, not only taking the White Ribbon nearby, at 
Gloucester and at the convention show in Williamsburg, but also the Gold at La 
Canada and at Baltimore. His Starmount, another 2 W-W, won the Gold Ribbon 
both in Chillicothe and in Dayton. 

It was also a very good year for the F.E. Board 2 Y-ORR Shining Light, which 
won the Gold in Fortuna, in Oxford, and in Columbus. The W.J. Dunlop 1949 
introduction Ormeau proved its continuing beauty, taking the White Ribbon both 
in Scottsburg and in Indianapolis. 

A quartet of Grant Mitsch introductions completed the roster of daffodils 
winning at more than one show. Pure Joy took the White at Chambersburg and 
the Gold in Greenwich. Top Notch won the Gold both in Atlanta and in 
Minneapolis. Daydream took a pair of White Ribbons, in Fortuna and in 
Washington. And Festivity proved its continuing worth, winning White Ribbons in 
Dallas, in Hot Springs, and in Downingtown. 

Handy Hatfield took Golds in three Ohio shows, Chillicothe, Dayton, and 
Columbus. Bill Pannill won both the Gold and White Ribbons in Gloucester, and 
the White in Williamsburg. Kathy Andersen was the Gold Ribbon winner in 
Chambersburg, the White winner in Greenwich and in Wilmington. Mrs. Goethe 
Link took the Gold and Donald Sauvain the White both at Scottsburg and at 
Indianapolis. 

Winners are listed with the name and place of the show, the number of blooms 
entered, and the date on which the show opened. (G=Gold, W=White) 


SHOW 

CULTIVAR 

EXHIBITOR 

Southern California 

E576/1 (Binkie * 

Harold Koopowitz 

Daffodil Society, 

N.cydamineus) 6 W-W 

Corona del Mar; 

G 


534; 3/5 

Lilac Charm W 

Gerard Wayne 

Central Mississippi 
Daffodil Society, 

Willet G 

Judy Faggard 

Clinton; 473; 3/12 

Erlicheer W 

Kevin McKenzie 

Pacific Regional, 
Northern California 

Dailmanach G 

Sid DuBose 

Daffodil Society, 

Ross; 510; 3/12 

Beryl W 

Robert Spotts 

Texas Daffodil So¬ 
ciety; Dallas; 

Passionale G 

Mrs. C.R. Bivin 

580; 3/18 

Festivity W 

Barrie Kridler 

Fortuna Garden Club, 
Fortuna, California; 

Shining Light G 

Stan Baird 

378; 3/19 

Daydream W 

Christine Kemp 

Southern California 
Daffodil Society; 

Homestead G 

William Roese 

LaCanada; 

735; 3/19 

Precedent W 

Nancy Cameron 
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Arkansas Daffodil 

Green Gold G 

Mrs. R.C. Butler 

Society, Hot Springs; 

861; 3/21 

Festivity W 

Mrs. R.C. Butler 

Oxford Garden Club, 

Shining Light G 

Mrs. Thomas W, A vent 

Oxford, MS; 515; 3/24 

Silver Chimes W 

Mrs. Harley Tripp 

Southeast Regional, 

Top Notch G 

Mr, & Mrs. Jack Yarbrough 

Atlanta, GA; 648; 3/25 

Highlite W 

Mr. & Mrs. Jack Yarbrough 

North Carolina 

Court Martial G 

Mrs. John Payne Robinson 

State, Chapel Hill; 

705; 3/26 

Arctic Gold W 

Mrs. John Payne Robinson 

Southern Regional; 

Golden Joy G 

Mrs. Harold Stanford 

Memphis, TN; 714; 3/26 

Vulcan W 

Mrs. Paul Gripshover 

Somerset County Gar¬ 

Daviot G 

Mrs. George C. Coulbourn 

den Club; Princess 

Anne, MD; 456; 4/2 

Dresden W 

Mrs. Merton S. Yerger 

Middle Tennessee 

Broomhill G 

Mrs. Herbert Keilman 

Daffodil Society; 
Nashville; 546; 4/2 

Drumboe W 

William F. Hobby 

Mississippi State, 

Sunapee G 

Mrs. Edward Entrikin 

Hernando; 796; 4/2 

Chloe W 

Miss Leslie Anderson 

Garden Club of 

Canisp G 

William G. Pannill 

Gloucester, VA; 

1,008; 4/2 

Homestead W 

William G. Pannill 

Garden Club of the 

Wahkeena G 

L.K. Whitlock 

Eastern Shore» 

Accomac, VA; 176; 4/5 

Tonga W 

Mrs. George F. Parsons 

National Convention 

Newport G 

Otis H. Etheredge 

Show, by Tidewater 
Daffodil Society, 

Homestead W 

William G. Pannill 

Williamsburg, VA; 

2,548; 4/7 

Adena Daffodil So¬ 

Starmount G 

Handy Hatfield 

ciety, Chillicothe, 

Ohio; 499; 4/14 

Jobi W 

Nancy GiU 

Daffodil Growers 

El Camtno G 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

South, Scottsburg, 

IN; 614; 4/15 

Ormeau W 

Donald Sauvain 

Southwestern Ohio 

River Queen G 

Handy Hatfield 

Daffodil Society; 

Dayton; 1,084; 4/16 

Starmount W 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne 

London Town Publik 

Salome G 

Mr, & Mrs. M.S. Krause, Jr. 

House Assembly, 

Edgewater, MD; 393; 4/16 Salome W 

Mr. & Mrs. M.S. Krause, Jr, 

Washington Daffodil 

Lea 3/29/7 G 

Mrs. John Bozievich 

Society, Washington, 
D.C.; 1,158; 4/16 

Daydream W 

Maurice Katoen 
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GOLD RIBBON WINNERS: top left, Golden Joy, shown by Sally Stanford in Memphis; top 
right, Kathy Andersen’s Woodvale in Chambersburg; lower left, Richard Ezell’s Pure Joy in 
Greenwich; and lower right. Pink Silhouette, shown by Charles Applegate in Mansfield. Pure 
Joy also won the White Ribbon for Delia Bankhead in Chambersburg. 
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SHOW 

CUL7TVAR 

EXHIBITOR 

Pennsylvania Daffo¬ 

Gull G 

Mrs. Barbara W. Haines 

dil Society, Phila¬ 
delphia; 151; 4/19 

Trevithian W 

Wallace Windus 

Maryland Daffodil 

Homestead G 

Joseph Stettinius 

Society, Baltimore; 

1,082; 4/20 

Rainbow W 

Joseph Stettinius 

Indiana Daffodil 

Easter Moon G 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

Society, Indianapo¬ 
lis; 785; 4/21 

Ormeau W 

Donald Sauvain 

Delaware State, Wil¬ 

Ulster Queen G 

Mrs. W.L. Wiley 

mington; 553; 4/22 

Amber Castle W 

Mrs. M.V. Andersen 

Central Ohio Daffo¬ 

Shining Light G 

Handy Hatfield 

dil Society; Colum¬ 
bus; 1,250; 4/23 

Foundling W 

Mrs. James Liggett 

Nantucket Garden 

Recital G 

Melinda Geddes 

Club; Nantucket, MA; 

243; 4/25 

Western Reserve Daffo¬ 

Ashmore G 

Mrs. William C. Baird 

dil Society, Cleve¬ 
land; 686; 4/26 

Silent Valley W 

Wells Knierim 

Chambersburg Garden 

Woodvale G 

Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen 

Club, Chambersburg, 

PA; 838; 4/26 

Pure Joy W 

Delia Bankhead 

Garden Class of the 

At Dawning G 

W. Gordon Carpenter 

Woman’s Club, Downing- 
town, PA; 313; 4/28 

Festivity W 

Mrs. Lawrence Billau 

Connecticut State, 

Pure Joy G 

Richard Ezell 

Greenwich; 920; 4/28 

Misty Glen W 

Mrs. M.V. Andersen 

Northeast Regional, 

Stainless G 

Mrs. Robert Hoen 

Rumson, New Jersey; 

702; 4/30 

Dalhuaine W 

Mrs. W.R. Mackinney 

Northeast Ohio Daffo¬ 

Shuttlecock G 

Cecile A. Spitz 

dil Society, Akron; 

676; 4/30 

Shadow W 

Cecile A. Spitz 

Kingwood Daffodil 

Pink Silhouette G 

Charles Applegate 

Society, Mansfield, 

Ohio; 360; 4/30 

Euphony W 

Charles Applegate 

Northeast Daffodil 

Inverpolly G 

Mrs. John T. Haskell 

Show; Dublin, New 
Hampshire; 526; 5/13 

Purbeck W 

Mr. & Mrs. Wellington Wells 

Central Regional, Minn¬ 

Top Notch G 

Dave Karnstedt 

eapolis, MN; 432; 5/14 

Woodland Star W 

Dave Karnstedt 
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Left, Erlicheer won the White Ribbon for Kevin McKenzie in Clinton; right, Bill Pannill won 
the White Ribbon with Homestead in Williamsburg and Gloucester. Homestead was also 
Gold Ribbon winner for Bill Roese in LaCanada and Joseph Stettinius in Baltimore. 


THE THROCKMORTON AWARD 

This new award, honoring Dr. Tom D Throckmorton, was one of the most 
popular classes for entrants this season. The sixteen winners range from those 
who could probably paper a small library with their ADS ribbons to those who 
have never won any large ADS award until now. Only Robert Spotts won two 
Throckmorton Ribbons, at Corona del Mar and at Fortuna, mixing irresistible 
small flowers with colorful large-cups. 

Winning a Throckmorton seems to require judicious juggling. It calls for 
daffodils from fifteen RHS classifications. There just aren’t enough RHS sub- 
classifications in Divisions 1 and 2, so what do you do for balance? An early season 
robs you of the 3s and certainly the 9s; a late one finds the invaluable 6s well past 
their prime. This leaves you to cope with the insidious rumors of judges’ prejudice 
against 4s and 8s and 11s. 

Fred Pollard, in Gloucester, began from the other direction. He collected an 
elegant group of cyclamineuses, Swallow, Cotinga, Ocean Breeze, Dove Wings, 
Charity May, and Jet Fire, added the jonquil Triller and triandrus Lavalier, and for 
background, added an appropriate smattering of larger flowers. 

Bill Pannill, in Williamsburg, mixed his own seedlings with his registered 
hybrids. Barry Nichols, in Dallas, managed with only four outside Divisions 1 and 
2. Donald Sauvain in Columbus and Donna Dietsch in Dayton mingled the very 
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old, such as Hesla, with 
larger and much newer 
cultivars. Grace Baird, in 
Cleveland’s late-season 
show, was able to include 
several poets. 

Color and substance 
were the focus of these, 
and of the other Throck¬ 
morton-winning entries, 
made by Jay Pengra in 
La Canada, Mrs. Morris 
Lee Scott in Hot Springs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Abercrombie in Atlanta, 
Mrs. Wayne Anderson in 
Hernando, Handy 
Hatfield in Chillicothe, 
Mrs. John Bozievich in 
Washington, Mrs. M.V. 
Anderson in Wilmington, 
and Richard Ezell in 
Chambersburg. 
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Barry Nichols’s Throckmorton collection included Kara, 
Celilo, Enmore, Julep, Festivity, King’s Dream, Shapely, 
Green Gold, Multnomah, Hot Stuff, Elegy, Chipping 
Ridgeway, Windblown, Triller, and Drumrunie, (Shryoc 
photo) 


THE MAROON RIBBON 

Year in and year out, Daydream is the one indispensable flower for Maroon 
entries. This year it appeared in seven of the sixteen winners. The new (1975) 
Chelan and the old (1957) Rushlight were in five of the entries. 

Mrs. David Spitz’s Maroon winner in Columbus was an example of a classic 
large-flower entry; Avalon, Scholar, Handcross, Impressario, and Bethany. Mrs. 
John Bozievich had an exquisite mixture of large and small blooms with Chelan, 
Lyrebird, Cloud Nine, Intrigue, and a Richardson seedling in Chambersburg, W. 
Gordon Carpenter in Downingtown illustrated the Maroon potential of old 
favorites, winning with Charter, Binkie, Spellbinder, Cocktail, and Lemon Doric. 

Excellent Maroon entries can be small-flowered yet impressive. Mrs. James 
Liggett won in Akron with Canary, New Day, and Oryx, all jonquils, Cloud Nine, 
which probably should be a jonquil, and Limehurst. Joseph Stettinius’s winner in 
Baltimore featured Pipit and Intrigue, jonquils, plus the new triandrus Lavalier, 
staged with Chelan and Canemah. 

Fred Pollard won the Maroon twice, at the national show in Williamsburg with 
Daydream, Chelan, Canemah, Lavalier and Rushlight, and at Gloucester with a 
delightful dainty group of Swallow, Lavalier, Wheatear, Impressario, and 
Daydream, 
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Top: Fred Pollard’s Maroon Ribbon winner in Williamsburg included Daydream, Chelan, 
Canemah, Lavalier, Rushlight. Bottom: Mrs. J.T. Haskell won in Greenwich with Bethany, 
Dawnlight, Rio Dell, Avalon, and Rushlight. 


Other Maroon winners this season included Robert Spotts in Ross; Mrs. 
Thomas Dunn in Hot Springs; Beverly Barbour in Atlanta; Mrs. Paul Gripshover in 
Memphis; Mrs. Charles K. Cosner in Nashville; Donald Sauvain in Scottsburg; 
Mrs. William Pardue in Dayton; Mrs. James Liggett, along with Pollard the only 
double winners this year, in Cleveland; and Mrs. John T. Haskell in Greenwich. 
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THE RED-WHITE-AND-BLUE RIBBON 

Always a popular class, the Red-White-and-Blue ribbon was won in twenty-six 
of the thirty-seven ADS shows in 1983. The creative possibilities here are literally 
endless. 

Handy Hatfield’s winning Red-White-and-Blue entry in Dayton could be 
labelled a tribute to the great American hybridizers, including as it did Mitsch's 
Daydream, Evan’s Peace Pipe, Throckmorton’s Wind Song, and Bill Pannill's 
Mountain Dew and Intrigue. 

The mix-and-match potential in this class is unlimited. In Columbus, Hatfield 
won with Throckmorton’s Spring Tonic, Evans’s Fettle, Havens’s Pink Ice, and 
Mitsch’s Saberwing and Chiloquin. Robert Spotts, in Fortuna, took a blue with 
Mitsch's Bookmark and New Song, Evans’s Yosemite and Sunapee, and Pannill’s 
Rim Ride. Otis Etheredge’s Williamsburg winner staged Mitsch’s High Repute, 
Throckmorton’s Suave, Pannill’s Newport and Starmount, and Eve Robertson’s 
seedling #350. Sally Stanford, in Nashville, won with Pannill’s Rim Ride and 
Starmount, Mitsch’s Euphony and Flaming Meteor, and Evans’s Suede. 

Another route to a Red-White-and-Blue is with your own seedlings. This was 
the approach of a double winner, Dr. William Bender, at Greenwich and in 
Chambersburg. In Memphis, Mary Lou Gripshover used three of her seedlings 
with Indian Maid and Festivity. 

Robert Spotts, the only 1983 triple winner in the Red-White-and-Blue class, 
won in Ross with five from Evans: Wahkeena, Chapeau, Jolly Roger, Peace Pipe, 
and Descanso. 

Even when all five flowers are from one hybridizer, the variations are many. 
Spotts, in Corona del Mar, won with five Mitsch cyclamineus, Wiliet, Jetfire, Ibis, 
Surfside, and Chaffinch. Miss Leslie Anderson, in Hernando, took this award with 
five small-blossomed Mitsch beauties: Jetfire, Dovekie, Chat, Redstart, and 
Kinglet. In the late-season Dublin show, Cathy Riley had a Red-White-and-Blue 
prizewinner with an unusual composition, all Mitsch: a small-cup, Jade; a double, 
Alabaster; a jonquil, Stratosphere; and two poets, Quetzal and Angel Eyes. 

Other 1983 Red-White-and-Blue winners included Jay Pengra, La Canada; Mr. 
and Mrs. R.C. Butler, Hot Springs; Mr. and Mrs. Jack Yarbrough, Atlanta; Mrs. 
E.T. Cato, Princess Anne; Fred Pollard, Gloucester; Nancy Gill, Chillicothe; Mrs. 
Wyant Dean, Scottsburg; Mrs. Raymond Lewis, Washington; Mrs. John Payne 
Robinson, Baltimore; Mrs. Walter Vonnegut, Indianapolis; Mrs. M.V. Andersen, 
Wilmington; Lilian Hafeley, Cleveland; W. Gordon Carpenter, Downingtown; and 
Mrs. James Liggett, Akron. 


THE GREEN RIBBON 

The Green Ribbon is awarded to a collection of twelve stems of different 
cultivars from at least four divisions, Sixteen ADS members won this award in 
1983 shows. 

Two Green Ribbon winners drawing praise from show chairmen and show 
goers were those of Mrs. John Bozievich in Williamsburg, featuring Bittern, 
Olathe, Dimity, Dear Me, Perky, Harmony Bells, Aurum, Loch Hope, Highlite, 
Loch Layne, Prosperity, and White Hunter; and Mrs. James Liggett’s in 
Cleveland, including Dainty Miss, Homestead, Bluebird, Derg Valley, Bridesmaid, 
Lichfield, Pink Delight, Crenelet, Loch Lundie, Veery, and Starmount. 

Sid DuBose won the Green Ribbon at Ross with a collection of twelve of his 
own seedlings; the crowd especially loved the five white-pinks. Jay Pengra won in 
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La Canada with a grouping which included “top flowers of the Southern 
Hemisphere” such as Ellanne, Cyros, Colorful, and Kudos. In Gloucester, Donald 
King staged whites such as Vigil, Celilo, Ben Hee, and Durango against the bright 
cups of Matador, Arndilly, Stourbridge, and Glaston. 

Several of the Green Ribbon awards this year went to collections which 
featured the smaller daffodils. Robert Spotts’s winner in Corona del Mar had 
charming 6s and 7s such as Pet Finch, Sweetness, Jetfire, Andalusia, and 
Chaffinch; Mrs. David Corson in Accomac included Quail, Little Witch, Waxwing, 
Jenny, Dove Wings, and Clown. Mrs. William Pardue’s delightful collection in 
Columbus had the triandrus Sydling, and small cyclamineus such as Lavender 
Lass, Snoopie, Foundling, and Cotinga. 
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Top: Marie Bozievich won the Green Ribbon in Williamsburg with Bittern, Olathe, Perky, 
Dear Me, Dimity, Harmony Bells, Aurum, Loch Hope, Highlite, Loch Layne, Prosperity, and 
White Hunter. Bottom: In Greenwich, Kathy Andersen won with Olympic Gold, Corofin, 
Green Jacket, Red Rum, Fiji, Irish Mist, Monksilver, Perimeter, Imperial, Verona, Fragrant 
Rose, and Celtic Gold. 











Other 1983 winners of the Green Ribbon were Mrs. E.T. Cato, Princess Anne; 
Mrs. H.E. Stanford, in Memphis and in Nashville; Mrs. Edward Entrikin, 
Hernando; Donald Sauvain, Dayton; Sandra Solomon, Washington; Mrs. Thomas 
W. Smith, Baltimore; Mrs. William R. Mackinney, Chambersburg; and Mrs. M.V. 
Andersen, Greenwich. 

THE PURPLE RIBBON 

There will always be more Purple Ribbons won than any other collection award 
in a typical ADS season, as every exhibitor who enters the class for five stems from 
a division, or any other five-stem collection not eligible for another ADS award, is 
automatically in the running. This season Purple Ribbons were won at 31 of the37 
ADS shows. 

And there’s just something about Division 6 and Purple Ribbons, especially in 
the mid-season shows of this rather late spring. Seven of the Purple Ribbons this 
year went to cyclamineus collections, including two staged by Mrs. Goethe Link, 
at Scottsburg, and in Indianapolis, who used Jingle, Surfside, and El Camino in 
both entries. Other Division 6 winners were Miss Leslie Anderson, Memphis; Mrs. 
Tom Dunn, Hot Springs; Mrs. George Parsons, Princess Anne; Mrs. John 
Bozievich, Williamsburg; and Cecile Spitz’s impressive grouping of Rival, Rapture, 
Prefix, Cyclades, and Jenny at Chillicothe. 

Pinks were quite popular also. Cathy Riley’s collection of Jewel Song, Rose 
Royale, Romance, Aosta, and Lilac Delight at Rumson was delightful. Other 
winners with five pinks were Mrs. Thomas Avent in Oxford, Stan Baird in Fortuna, 
and Charles Applegate in Mansfield. 



Charles Applegate's Purple Ribbon collection in Mansfield included Pink Silhouette, 
Maribou, Dailmanach, Lavender Lass, and Foundling. 


I think a Purple Ribbon award looks especially impressive against a collection of 
white daffodils, and four sets of judges agreed. In LaCanada, Gerard Wayne won 
with White Satin, Homestead, Starmount, Vigil, and Broomhill, an entry which 
show reporter Jay Pengra called “the best white group seen in Southern California 
this season.” Wells Knierim won in Cleveland with whites Starmount, Silent 
Valley, Homestead, Ben Avon, and Broomhill; Mrs. John T. Haskell took the 
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Ribbon in Greenwich with Starmount, Broomhill, Crystal Blanc, Porcelain, and 
Gull; and Handy Hatfield, who also won in Columbus, earned a Purple Ribbon in 
Dayton with five whites, Crenelet, Soledad, White Goddess, Silver Surf, and River 
Queen. 

Mrs. James Liggett won the Purple award in Akron with five 3 W-GWW 
flowers, Valediction, Carrara, Delos, Angel, and Troutbeck, while Bill Pannill was 
also a winner with five small-cups, in Gloucester with his own Division 3 seedlings. 
A third Division 3 collection won a Purple for Mrs. Raymond Lewis in Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Anthony were Purple winners with poets in Dublin, and 
Judy Faggard took this award in Hernando with triandrus. 

Other Purple Ribbon winners this year were Robert Spotts, Corona del Mar; 
Mary Lou Gripshover, Clinton; Mrs. Frank A. Schultz, Jr,, Dallas; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Yarbrough, Atlanta; Mrs. Harold Stanford, Nashville; Mr. and Mrs. M.S. 
Krause, Jr., Edgewater; Joseph Stettinius, Baltimore; Mrs. M.V. Andersen, 
Wilmington; Livingston Watrous, Nantucket; and Joy Mackinney, 
Chambersburg. 


THE MINIATURES 

Miniatures are no longer just the favorites of a discriminating few, nor “little 
weeds” staged on the back table. At Greenwich "83 miniatures were admired by 
all.” Of the 380 entries at Chapel Hill, 90 were miniatures. In Scottsburg, “The 
visitors were most interested in the miniatures.” In Columbus, Tag Bourne noted 
that “Miniatures always create a sensation.” 

This year miniatures were the focus of an entire show. The Somerset County 
Garden Club, in Princess Anne, Maryland, had as their theme, “Hats Off to Meg 
and ‘Wag-the-Chief.” The Special Club Project for this event showcased many 
Jumblies, Tete-a-Tetes, and Minnows, but the hoped-for April Tears were tardy! 
The brand-new Heidi and leis-frequently seen Zip, Sun Disc, and Stafford were 
also noteworthy. 

Eight exhibitors won Miniature Gold and/or Miniature White Ribbons in more 
than one show. The top winner was Mrs. James Liggett, winning the Miniature 
Gold in Williamsburg and Chillicothe, the Miniature White in Columbus and 
Cleveland. 



Naomi Liggett won the Miniature Gold Ribbon in Williamsburg with Stella Turk (left), and the 
Miniature White Ribbon in Columbus with buibocodium (right). 
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Mrs. Wayne Anderson won the Miniature Gold and Miniature White in 
Memphis, plus the Miniature Gold in Hernando. Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks took 
both miniature awards in Chapel Hill and added the Miniature White in Baltimore. 
Mrs. Paul Gripshover won an early-season pair in Clinton, then added the 
Miniature Gold in late April in Chambersburg. 

Mrs. Raymond Lewis won the Miniature White Ribbon in three shows: 
Gloucester, Williamsburg, and Washington. Mrs. Goethe Link won the Miniature 
White both in Scottsburg and Indianapolis; Mrs. William R. Mackinney won the 
Miniature Gold in the Rumson and Wilmington Shows. Nancy Wilson won 
Miniature Golds in Ross and in Fortuna. 

The winning flowers were: (1 Miniature Gold Ribbon; 3-Miniature White 
Ribbon) 


XJT, 3 W-W 

Mrs. J.C. Dawson, Hot Springs 1 
Mrs. Thomas W. Avent, Oxford 1 
David Cook, Atlanta 1 
David Cook, Nashville 3 
Mrs. Walter Thompson, Atlanta 3 
Mrs. James Liggett, Chillicothe 1 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Scottsburg 3 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Indianapolis 3 
Mrs. W.R. Mackinney, Wilmington 1 
Marie Hartman, Chambersburg 3 

SEGOVIA, 3 W-Y 

Leslie Anderson, Hernando 3 

Mrs. Christine Hanenkrat, Dayton 1,3 

Donald S. King, Edgewater 1 

Mrs. John Payne Robinson, Washington 1 

Mrs, A. Gordon Brooks, Baltimore 3 

Quentin Erlandson, Wilmington 3 

Mrs, David Gill, Columbus 1 

HAWERA, 5 Y-Y 
Barrie Kndler, Dallas 3 
Christine Kemp, Fortuna 3 
Mrs. R.D. Sanford, Hot Springs 3 
Mrs. Thomas W. Avent, Oxford 3 
Mrs. E.A. Conrad, Dublin 3 

buibocodium (various) 10 Y-Y 

Mr. and Mrs. M S. Krause, Jr., Gloucester 1 

Donald Sauvain, Scottsburg 1 

Mrs. James Liggett, Columbus 3 

Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Memphis 3 

Robert Spotts, Ross 3 

APRIL TEARS 5 Y-Y 

Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Chambersburg 1 

Mrs. William R. Mackinney, Rumson 1 

Sharon Decker, Akron 3 

Mrs. E.A. Conrad, Dublin 1 

N. triandrus albus, 10 W-W 
Mrs. David Corson, Princess Anne 1 
Nancy Wilson, Ross 1 


MINNOW, 8 W-Y 

Nancy Wilson, Fortuna 1 

Mrs. L.T. Whiilock, Princess Anne 3 

Mrs. W.J. Newill, Chillicothe 3 

Mrs. Richard Turner, Philadephia 1 

SUNDIAL, 7 Y-Y 
Mrs. W.D. Owen, Dallas 1 
Mrs. Giles Upshur, Accomac 1 
Mrs. P.M. Slator, Rumson 3 
Sandra Ross, Mansfield 3 

SNIPE, 6 W-W 

Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, Chapel Hill 1 

Mrs. Joe Talbot, Nashville 1 

Mrs. Raymond Lewis, Gloucester 3 

YELLOW XJT, 3 W-Y 

Mrs. Raymond Lewis, Williamsburg 3 

Drury Black, Edgewater 3 

Mrs. William Taylor, Greenwich 3 



FLYAWAY, 6 Y-Y 

Mrs. David Frey, Indianapolis 1 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Cleveland 1 


PIXIE’S SISTER, 7 Y-Y 
Jay Pengra, LaCanada 3 
Marie Kalich, Minneapolis 3 

CLARE, 7 Y-Y 

Mrs. James Liggett, Cleveland 3 
Mrs. Raymond Lewis, Washington 3 
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Other winners were: 

(Bushtit * cydamineus) 6 Y-Y, Polly Anderson, Corona del Mar 1 

N. jonquilla, 10 Y-Y, Mary Lou Gripshover, Clinton 3 

#73-1-5 (Bagatelle * cyc/omineus) 6 Y-Y, Mary Lou Gripshover, Clinton 1 

Canaliculatus 10 W-Y, Carol Hesse, LaCanada 1 

Quince 6 Y-Y, Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, Chapel Hill 3 

N. jonquilla Flore Pleno, 10 Y-Y, Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Memphis 1 

Mary Plumstead 5 Y-Y, Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Hernando 1 

Stella Turk 6 Y-Y, Mrs. James Liggett, Williamsburg 1 

Kibitzer 6 Y-Y, Wallace Windus, Philadelphia 3 

N. cydamineus 10 Y-Y, Mrs. Harris J. George, Baltimore 1 

Jumblie 6 Y-O, Livingston Watrous, Nantucket 1 

Stafford 7 Y-O, Mrs. William Taylor, Greenwich 1 

N. juncifolius 10 Y-Y, Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Akron 1 

N. rupicola 10 Y-Y, Roger Norris, Mansfield 1 

Sun Disc 7 Y-Y, Dave Kamstedt, Minneapolis 1 

THE LAVENDER RIBBON 

Always a very popular class, the Lavender Ribbon class drew twenty-five 
winners in thirty-seven shows, with countless other collections of five miniature 
cultivars and/or species failing by just one blossom. Xit, Segovia, and Minnow 
were used in ten of the winning entries while Sundial appeared in seven. 

Mrs. James Liggett won Lavender Ribbons in three shows, at Chillicothe, in 
Columbus, and in Cleveland, using thirteen different miniatures. 

Six exhibitors won the Lavender Ribbon twice in the 1983 season. Robert 
Spotts was a Lavender winner both in Corona del Mar and in Fortuna, using 
Sundial in both entries. Mrs. Wayne Anderson won in Hot Springs and in 
Hernando, also using Sundial twice. 

Mrs. John Payne Robinson won both in Gloucester and in Washington, Mrs. A. 
Gordon Brooks took top honors in Chapel Hill, and in Baltimore, with ten different 
miniatures. Mrs. Goethe Link won both at Scottsburg and in Indianapolis, using 
Snipe, Xit, and N.calcicola in both entries. 

William Mackinney was a season-ending double winner, taking the Lavender 
Ribbon both in Chambersburg and in Rumson, using Segovia and April Tears in 
both groups. 



Mrs. Orville Nichols used jonquilla. Chit Chatjonguitfa Flore Pleno, Mary Plumstead, and 
Sundial in her Lavender Ribbon winning collection in Memphis. 
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Mrs. Ben Robertson's Lavender Ribbon winner at the National convention 
show in Williamsburg was a lovely combination of Chit Chat, Yellow Xit, triandrus 
a/bus, April Tears, and Segovia. One of the season’s most unusual Lavender 
winners was an early one, as Polly Anderson took this award in LaCanada with five 
species miniatures, N. jonquil/a, N. triandrus, N.bulbocodium, N. asturiensis , and 
N. scaberu/us. 

Other winners of the Lavender Award in 1983 included Sid DuBose, Ross; 
David Cook, Atlanta; Mrs. Orville Nichols, Memphis; Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, 
Princess Anne; Patricia Zwilling, Dayton; Donald King, Edgewater; Wallace 
Windus, Philadelphia; Mrs. William Taylor, Greenwich; and Mrs, William Baird, 
Akron. 


MINIATURE BAKER’S DOZEN 

Conversation in the vicinity of a Watrous or Lavender class at an ADS show 
often centers around the best daffodils to buy if one would like to make such an 
entry in the near future. This year 1 tallied not only the winners of the Miniature 
Gold and White Ribbons but also all of the Watrous and Lavender blooms, coming 
up with what might be considered a Lucky 13 of the miniature list. 

Xit and Segovia led all the rest, with 24 and 22 points. Next was Minnow, having 
been exceptionally good this year. Sundial was fourth with 16 points, and Hawera 
and April Tears tied for fifth with 13 points. Yellow Xit, with 8 points, was seventh. 
An eighth-place tie went to Snipe and Pixie’s Sister, with 7 points each. Tied for 
tenth were Quince and Jumblie, and for twelfth, Clare and Tete-a-Tete. 

The bulbocodiums, N, Jonquilla, N.t,albus, and N,t.pulchellus all ranked 
thirteenth. 

Would a collection such as this guarantee you a Watrous next season? It would 
be an excellent start. 

And yet—April Tears wasn’t in a winner until Williamsburg and jonquilla didn’t 
appear after Indianapolis. An absolutely indispensable miniature in my garden, 
Chit Chat, didn’t make the top list; and comparing this list with last season’s, or 
three years ago, would reveal surprising changes. Finding sources for all you 
would like is another matter. 

So pick the ones you like best, add a few more each fall, and hope for the ever- 
elusive normal season. 


THE SILVER RIBBON 

Mrs. John T. Haskell, with 45 blue ribbons at the Greenwich show, was the top 
award winner in a single show in the 1983 season. 

Four other show entrants won the ADS Silver Ribbon, for the most blues in a 
show, twice this year. Jay Pengra took the most blues at Corona del Mar and at La 
Canada, Mrs. Wayne Anderson at Memphis and at Hernando, Mrs. Verne 
Trueblood at Scottsburg and in Indianapolis, and Mrs. James Liggett in Columbus 
and in Cleveland. 

Pengra, with 36 at LaCanada, and Charles Applegate at the first-year show in 
Mansfield, Ohio, also with 36, tied for second place. Mrs. C.R. Bivin won 32 blue 
ribbons in Dallas. 

Other Silver Ribbon winners were Kevin McKenzie, Clinton; Robert Spotts, 
Ross; Christine Kemp, Fortuna; Mrs. R.C. Butler, Hot Springs; Mrs. Thomas W. 
Avent, Oxford; Mr. and Mrs. Jack Yarbrough, Atlanta; George Doak, Chapel Hill; 
Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, Princess Anne; Mrs. Harold Stanford, Nashville; Fred G. 
Pollard, Gloucester; Mrs. David Corson, Accomac; Bill Pannill, Williamsburg; Mr. 
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and Mrs. Curtis Tolley, Chillicothe; Mrs. William Pardue, Dayton; Donald S. King, 
Edgewater; Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis, Washington; Wallace Windus, Philadelphia; 
Joseph Stettinius, Baltimore; Mrs. M.V. Andersen, Wilmington; Livingston 
Watrous, Nantucket; Alma Bender, Chambersburg; W. Gordon Carpenter, 
Dowingtown; Mrs.Robert Hoen, Rumson; Wells Knierim, Akron; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wellington Wells, Dublin; and Julius Wadekamper, Minneapolis. 

THE JUNIOR AWARD 

Marta Wayne won a pair of Junior Awards, at Corona del Mar, with Jenny, and 
at LaCanada with Silken Sails. 

If Junior Awards were silver goblets, 12-year-old Martha Marie McElroy would 
have a service for eight, taking the top honor in Clinton this year with Willet. 

Other winners in western shows were M. Van Patten in Ross with Mary 
Copeland, Jeremy Standfield in Fortuna with Inglescomb. 

In the Deep South, other winners were Dawn Frazier, Atlanta, with Accent; 
Lee Davidson, Memphis, with White Lion; Nathan Zapp, Nashville, with Chapeau; 
and Lee Anderson in Hernando with Cantatrice. 

The only midwestern winner of the Junior Award this year was Joshua Dunn, in 
Dayton, with Pearly Queen. 

As always, Junior Award winners are southerners or westerners, with an 
occasional midwestemer taking an award. Far, far too many of these show reports 
come across my desk with “Not offered” written across this award. 

I refuse to believe that we grow more young daffodil growers in the South than 
anywhere else. Nantucket, with 80 elementary school flower arrangements in their 
show, not offering a Junior Award? Shows with 800 blooms, and no Junior Award? 
Twenty-five hundred blooms at a convention show, and no Junior Award? 

I feel sure that if every show chairman would simply put the Junior Award on 
the schedule for next season, we would see amazing results—right away in the 
young families who would become interested in membership in our local daffodil 
societies, and in the future in increased ADS membership a generation from now. 


THE ROSE RIBBON 

California show goers and show reporters do a better job than any other area 
about bragging on their Rose Ribbon winners, and runners-up, and a whole array 
of fine new, unnamed west coast flowers are being exhibited. But from Clinton, 
Mississippi, to Greenwich, Connecticut, numbered hybrids are winning not only 
awards but much attention from experienced exhibitors, first-time growers, and 
the general public. 

Harold Koopowitz repeated as a Rose Ribbon winner in Corona del Mar with 
#E576/1, Binkie * N.cyclamineus, which was featured in last September’s Journal. 
This bloom also won the show’s Gold Ribbon. At Ross, Sid DuBose won the Green 
Ribbon with twelve of his own seedlings, which included the Rose winner, a 2 W-P, 
#1-14-1, with Inverpolly as one parent. Jay Pengra took the Rose at LaCanada with 
#JP 76-1, a 2 Y-YOO. 

Ted Snazelle won the Rose in Clinton with #75/1/2, a 2 Y-W, Bethany x 
Daydream. I've watched this one flourish in his garden for three years and can 
witness to its beauty, health, and vigor. He also won the Rose Ribbon in Hernando 
with #75/5/2, a 2 W-YYO, Arapaho x Silent Wonder. 

Mary Lou Gripshover won the Rose Ribbon in three shows, in Memphis with 
#F 42-3, a pale 1 Y-Y Bethany o.p.; in Nashville with#F 42-8, a 2 Y-Y Bethany o.p.; 
and at Columbus with #72-33-1, a 2 Y-Y, Irish Coffee x Craigywarren. 
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Top left: White Lion, Junior Award winner exhibited by Lee Davidson in Memphis; top right: 
Rose Ribbon winner in Clinton, Snazeile 75/1/2; bottom left: Rose Ribbon winner in 
Williamsburg, Pannill J-1Q-A; bottom right: Rose Ribbon winner in Columbus, Gripshover 
72-33-1. 
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Dr. William A. Bender won three Rose Ribbons with three different seedlings. 
In Wilmington the winner was his #72/6, a 1Y-Y, Arctic Gold * Chemawa. #83/11, 
3 Y-R, Ardour x Achduart, was the Chambersburg Rose Ribbon winner. In 
Greenwich the award went to a past season’s favorite, #67/1, Orion * Anacapri, a 2 
WO. 

Mrs. C.R. Bivin, from a region where tazettas thrive, won the Rose Ribbon with 
#M 72/2, an open-pollinated 8 Y-O. Mrs. Walter F, Thompson won in Atlanta with 
#83/102, a 3 W-GWO. Meg Yerger’s Rose Ribbon winner at Princess Anne was 
#76K-2, a 9 W-GYR, a Powell poet seedling x Milan. 

Bill Pannill’s Rose Ribbon at the national convention show was a 2 W-W, #J 10 
A, Panache * Pristine. Mrs. Betty Beery won the Rose Ribbon in Dayton with #JS 
139, a 2 Y-W, Salome x Green Island. At the Washington show, Jim Allnutt’s 2 Y- 
YYO, #9/79/PO, was the Rose winner. 

THE MINIATURE ROSE RIBBON 

A trio of ladies dominated the Miniature Rose Ribbon classes this season, with 
only Bill Pannill, the winner at Gloucester with #C34B, a 6 Y-Y Mite x ca/cicofa, 
taking the honor for the men. 

Polly Anderson won the Miniature Rose both in Corona del Mar and in Ross 
with Bushtit x cyclamineus, which repeated as Miniature Rose and Miniature Gold 
in the first show. This 6 Y-Y is a multi-flowered cyclamineus with vigor. 

Her third Miniature Rose Ribbon went to TA/TC/1, N.t. albus x N.t.concolor, 
which she terms “an improved darker Hawera." As Richard Ezell said when he saw 
Ted Snazelle’s #75/1/2, I’d be more than willing to test this one in my own garden, 
where Hawera outgrows the weeds. 

Roberta Watrous, for whom the most prestigious miniature award is named, 
does not rest upon her laurels. She won the Miniature Rose Ribbon at the national 
convention show in Williamsburg with lovely #665-21, a 6 W-Y, Snipe x jonquilla. In 
Washington, her winning Rose was #S-W-5, a 2 W-Y, Seville x N.watieri. The final 
miniature from Roberta’s garden which won in Wilmington was an elegant little 7 
Y-Y, #691-1, Ruby x scoberu/us. 

Mary Lou Gripshover took the third trio of Miniature Rose Ribbons. In Clinton 
her winner was #73-1-5, a 6 Y-Y, Bagatelle x N. cyclamineus, which was also the 
Gold Ribbon winner. In Columbus she won with a 7 Y-Y, #76-16, with the honest 
but unwieldy label of Baby Moon or Baby Star o.p. She also took this award in 
Memphis with a 1 Y-Y from Wee Bee x Lilliput, #73-11-16. 



Left: Miniature Rose Ribbon winner in Williamsburg, Watrous 665-21; right: Gripshover 73-1- 
5, Miniature Rose and Miniature Gold winner in Clinton. 
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THE ARTISTIC CLASSES 


From the six non-competitive miniature arrangements at the convention show 
in Williamsburg to the fifteen arrangements made by the veterans, patients at the 
hospital where the Chillicothe show is annually staged, the artistic arrangements 
add variety, interest, and an additional drawing card to our ADS shows. 

Often the flower arrangement classes, and the resultant need for National 
Council of State Garden Clubs judges, are the only attraction we initially have for 
the majority of garden club members in our area. 

The Downingtown, Pennsylvania, show, a part of the women's club show, as 
always was tops in number of arrangements with seventy. The Fortuna show had 
fifty artistic arrangements, while the Gloucester show featured forty flower 
designs. 

Twenty-eight of the thirty-seven ADS shows for 1983 had some flower 
arrangement classes. Those which featured thirty or more were the shows at 
Ross, Hot Springs, Chambersburg, and Dublin. Shows with twenty or more 
artistic designs were Dallas, Atlanta, Princess Anne, Hernando, Accomac, 
Washington, Baltimore, Columbus, and Mansfield. 



Arrangements in Williamsburg and Mansfield. 


ONLY AT THE NATIONAL 

Certain American Daffodil Society awards can be offerred only at the show 
held in conjunction with the national convention. In addition to Gold versions of 
the Quinn and the Watrous, special trophies can be awarded. 

Bill Pannill won the Harry Tuggle Memorial trophy for three stems each of 
twelve standard cultivars from at least three divisions, which Bill divided half and 
half between his seedlings and his registered hybrids. 

Bill Pannill also won the Grant E. and Amy Mitsch Trophy for a trio of #D 8/3, 
Cantatrice * Empress of Ireland, a 1Y-Y, and also the John and Betty Larus Award 
for his miniature seedling Mite * calcicola, which he numbered #C 34 and classified 
6 Y-Y. Bill earned the Olive W. Lee Trophy for the best standard daffodil from 
Divisions 5, 6, and 7 with his jonquil Indian Maid; and his collection of fifteen 
standard daffodils won the American Horticultural Society Gold Medal. 
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Five of the special convention-show-only awards have international origins. 
Sandra Soloman took the Irish honors, winning the Carncairn trophy with 
Panache, Vernie, Churchfield, Sleveen and White Empress, as well as the 
Northern Ireland Award with Dromona, Brookfield, Rathowen Flame, Woodland 
Prince, and Tullygirvan. 

Mrs. John Bozievich captured the rest of the globe, as she won the New 
Zealand Award with Reward, Stylish, Landmark, Demand, and Tubal; the 
Australian Award with Dear Me, Casselle, Dimity, Placid and Vahu; and the 
English Award with Strathkanaird, Loch Stac, Loch Loyal, Loch Hope, and 
Bryanston. In addition, she was awarded the Matthew Fowlds Silver Medal for the 
best cyclamineus hybrid for a graceful bloom of Rapture. 





Top: Carncairn Collection; bottom: Northern Ireland Collection. 
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Top: New Zealand Collection; middle: Australian Collection; bottom: English Collection. 
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NEW SHOWS AND SISTER SHOWS 

Two new shows were added to the ADS-sanctioned roster in 1983, both in 
Ohio, giving that state six ADS daffodil shows. 

The Northeast Ohio Daffodil Society held its first annual daffodil show at the 
Rolling Acres Mall in Akron. (I do love the confident optimism of “First annual.. 
They attracted a stellar collection of judges and exhibitors, and staged 676 blooms. 

The Kingwood Daffodil Society in Mansfield, Ohio, had their first ADS- 
approved show on the same day, in the Kingwood Center, attracting entries 
including nearly 400 daffodils. 

For the second year, the Louisville staging of the Kentucky State Show was 
cancelled due to bad weather. The chairman, Mrs. Wynant Dean, furnished the 
manager of the Oxmoor Mall with catalogs and other daffodil literature to keep 
alive his enthusiasm until a third year would surely dawn fair and sunny. 

One show report came in from Sheffield, South Yorkshire, England, where 
Don Barnes expressed appreciation to all the members of the ADS who helped 
support their show. Jan Dalton won the Red-White-and-Blue award at this show 
with Beige Beauty, Honeybird, Cool Crystal, Sunapee and Ivy League. Barnes 
himself had the White Ribbon with Shining Light, which had as good a year on the 
other side of the Atlantic as it did here. Barnes explained, “Shining Light seems to 
revel in the very damp conditions.” 

The Queen Anne’s County Garden Club presented their show, “Myriad 
Moods of Daffodils,” in Centerville, Maryland, with help from many members of 
ADS. Accent and Tete-a-Tete won Best in Show. 

And then there’s Kansas. 

Although I’ve seen The Wizard ofOz twenty-one times, I never thought much 
about wanting to visit that midwestern state until I began to receive the reports of 
the Daffodil Show in Lawrence, Kansas. Members of the Daffodil Club coordinate 
the activities of five local garden clubs, school groups, the local Camera Club, and 
area artists to produce a festival of daffodils surely second only to that magnificent 
weekend held annually in Nantucket. 

The fourth annual Lawrence show attracted 300 visitors during the two days, 
drawn to the Arts Center by the large new 4’ * 6’ banner which even halted passing 
motorists. One hundred arrangements in eleven design classes spelling out 
DAFFODILS! must be spectacular. Again, I am intrigued with the idea of twenty 
arrangements in lighted boxes, the arrangement to measure no more than five 
inches in all directions. Twenty exhibitors made 235 daffodil entries in horticulture, 
including 131 cultivars of daffodils. Throughout the show, the Lawrence Camera 
Club provided a continuous slide show with taped commentary of local garden 
views and named cultivars. 

WHICH WERE THE FAVORITES? 

Color was the keynote for favorites of ’83. Showgoers also had a varied listing of 
flowers they liked, many old, many very new, American, English, Irish, and down 
under. 

California exhibitors and visitors chose Cataract for its smoothness and large 
blooms, and Torridon, Vertex, and a down under duo of Momentum and Kudos 
for brilliant color, all at Corona del Mar. At Ross, Dailmanach was thought the 
most impressive, while Precedent, Loch Lundie, Jovial and Timely drew rave 
notices at La Cana da. 

Erlicheer impressed judges and the public alike in Clinton and in Atlanta, where 
the pinks of Coral Ribbon, Rainbow, and Accent had beautiful form and color this 
season. 
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Texans chose Ambergate, Eastertide, Festivity, Julep, Lemon Tarts, 
Emphasis, Shapely, and Jack Snipe as their favorites; while the public in Hot 
Springs liked best Arish Mell, Green Gold, Broomhill, Rose Royale, and Widgeon 
(“They all loved this one,”) and Ice Follies, which “put on quite a show this year.” 

In Oxford, Shining Light, Checkmate, Salome, Blushing Beauty, Slieveboy, 
Crown Jewel, Confection, and Geranium were favorites. 

In Nashville, according to Mrs. Charles Cosner, everyone was talking about an 
entry of five split coronas, Moon Bird, Norwind, Colorange, Joli Coeur, and 
Flaneur. 

At the Virginia shows, the favorites were the small Lavalier, Swallow and 
Bittern. At Edgewater and also in Baltimore, “all the pinks were favorites.” 
Philadephians voted for the very old Trevithian and the very new Gull. 

Ohio daffodil fanciers know what they like and they like lots of different 
daffodils. Columbus choices were Croila, Newport, Yellowtail, Beauty Tip, and 
Gettysburg. Favorites in Akron were Foxfire, Tahiti, Dainty Miss, and Sabine Hay, 
while the Mansfield show-goers liked Pink Silhouette, Amor, Angkor, Intrigue, and 
Precocious. 


TELL-AND SHOW 

How do we convert just plain folks into daffodil enthusiasts? First we tell—and 
then we show. 

In Baltimore, they had some unusual favorable advance publicity—and the 
show had more than 1,000 visitors. A New York Times write-up about the 
Greenwich show not only attracted visitors, but also new exhibitors from various 
towns in Connecticut, and, as Cathleen Riley optimistically put it, “hopefully new 
members.” 
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Educational exhibit staged by Bill Bender in Chambersburg. 
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Once there, show them. CODS tried something new this season, working with 
the Cultural Arts Committee which each weekend stages an art exhibit in the 
municipal building where the CODS show is held. 

In the concourse, Ikebana arrangers used daffodils in 25 flower arrangements. 
The CODS show on the lower level included educational exhibits, educational 
flyers, and invitations to join both CODS and ADS. On Sunday, the second day, 
they had a speaker from the Metro Parks System. 

Tag Bourne explained, “This enabled the public to have an entire weekend of 
daffodils within one building, seeing how they can be grown successfully in the 
Columbus, Ohio, area, the many cuitivars available and their aesthetic value. We 
had the largest crowd and most traffic through the show that we have had in 
years.” 


BEST OF ALL 

Wells Knierim, writing of the late-season Cleveland show, had the last, best 
word, and it could apply to our entire season; “This is a fun show—great flowers— 
top-notch exhibitors—good friends—and a great time!” 










DAFFODILS BY THE HUNDRED 

#3 Grade * Guaranteed First Year Bloom - Limited Stock 

ALL BULBS INSPECTED AND CERTIFIED BY 
VIRGINIA DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 

BIFLORUS.$18/50 FORTUNE.$25/100 

CARLTON .$21/100 ICE FOLLIES ... $25/100 

KING ALFRED . $21/100 

Minimum Order - 300 Bulbs (250 If 50 BIFLORUS Included) 

All Prices FOB Gloucester, Check With Order Please. 
Allow $8/100 PP, Excess Will Be Refunded 

No Retail Sales To Virginia Residents 

GRANVILLE HALL, RT. 1, BOX 26, 
GLOUCESTER, VA 23061 

DESIRED — WANTED — NEEDED 

Double Herbaceous Peony Roots. 

Variety, age and quantity, no problem. 

Also interested in Daylilies, Iris, Daffodils. 

Will dig, pick up, pay cash or grow for you. 

Phone or write us what you have to offer. 

C 7 S * Oe. zzcl (2elu 

Route 2, Box 167, Pantego, North Carolina 27860 

Phone (919) 943-2865 

No business on Sunday , please. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

NEW EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

It is with regret that I have accepted the resignation of Bill and Laura Lee 
Ticknor as Executive Directors of the American Daffodil Society. 

After careful consideration and with the unanimous approval of the Executive 
Committee, I have appointed Miss Leslie E. Anderson of Hernando, Mississippi, to 
serve as Executive Director. 

All of us, especially your President, are deeply grateful for the dedicated and 
devoted service theTicknors have given the Society. Bill served as President of the 
ADS from 1976 to 1978. Following the sudden death of George Lee, Jr., in 
January, 1978, Bill undertook the task of Executive Director, the position held by 
Mr. Lee. Under the circumstances the transfer of the office was very difficult; 
however, with Laura Lee’s assistance, Bill managed and the two of them have 
served the Society well for the past five years. Now Bill and Laura Lee have asked 
to be replaced. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Leslie Anderson is well qualified for the job 
and dedicated to the well being of the American Daffodil Society. I am sure all of 
you join me in wishing her well. 

The change of office will take place officially on September 24,1983, duringthe 
1983 Fall Meeting of the ADS Board of Directors in Paducah, Kentucky. 

From that time on, all correspondence regarding membership, change of 
address, receipt of publications, supplies, ADS records, and other ADS business 
matters should be addressed to: 

Miss Leslie E. Anderson, Executive Director 
Route 3, 2302 Byhaiia Road 
Hernando, Mississippi 38632 
(Telephone: 601-368-6337) 

Quentin E. Erlandson, President 

ADS GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 

The highest awards of the American Daffodil Society are its Gold and Silver 
medals; only one of each may be awarded annually, or withheld. The Gold Medal’s 
purpose is declared to be “recognition of creative work of a pre-eminent nature in 
the understanding and advancement of daffodils.” The purpose of the Silver 
Medal is to “recognize outstanding service to the Society.” 

Nominees for the Gold Medal need not be citizens or residents of the United 
States, nor members of the American Daffodil Society. Nominees for the Silver 
Medal must be members of the American Daffodil Society. 

Nominations, accompanied by three copies of a supporting statement of 200 
words or less, may be made by any member of the Society, and must be seconded 
by another member. All nominations must be submitted to the President of the 
Society who serves as Chairman without vote of the Honors Committee. All 
nominations and other material will be duplicated (if necessary) and sent by the 
President to the voting members of the Honors Committee. Voting members of 
the Honors Committee are the three immediate past presidents: Marie Bozievich, 
Charles Anthony, and William Ticknor. 

A unanimous vote of the members of the Honors Committee is required. The 
selection must be held in complete confidence by the Chairman and members of 
the Honors Committee and does not require the approval of the directors or 
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members. Presentation of the awards shall be made or announced at the final 
dinner of the convention meeting. 

The deadline for receipt of nominations is January 1,1984, for an award to be 
made at the 1984 Convention. Inasmuch as it is time-consuming to send full sets to 
the Honors Committee, and to allow adequate time for careful deliberation and 
final decision, the January 1,1984, deadline will be enforced. Your cooperation will 
be appreciated. 

Quentin E. Erlandson, President 


ADS MEDAL WINNERS 


GOLD 

SILVER 

1959 Dr. E, Van Slogteren, Holland 

—— 

1960 B.Y. Morrison 

— — 

1961 Dr. John C. Wister 

— 

1962 Judge Carey Quinn 

Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton 

1963 Dr. Abilio Fernandes, Portugal 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

1964- 

George Lee 

1965 Grant Mitsch 

Willis Wheeler 

1966 Alec Gray 

Laura Lee Cox 

1967 - 

Kitty Bloomer 

1968 - 

Harry Tuggle 

1969 - 

— 

1970 -. 

Wells Knierim 

1971 -- 

-. 

1972 Matthew Fowlds 

Roberta Watrous 

1973 - 

John Larus 

1974 - 

— 

1975 Murray Evans 

Polly Anderson 

1976 Matthew Zandbergen, Holland 

Bill Pannill 

1977 Nell Richardson, Ireland 

1978 - 

Tom Throckmorton 

1979 - 


1980 Tom Throckmorton 

Marie Bozievich 

1981 Barbara Fry, England 

Louise Hardison 

1982 — 

-- 

1983 Phil Phillips, New Zealand 

Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr. 


NEW SUDE PROGRAMS 

SHOW WINNERS 1983, more than 100 slides with script of ADS Award winners 
and Blue Ribbon winners from ADS Williamsburg show and other ADS shows, 
LANDSCAPING WITH DAFFODILS, 80 slides with script showing ways to use 
daffodils in public plantings and home gardens, both large and small areas. 
ARTISTIC DAFFODIL DESIGNS, 140 slides with script showing different ways 
daffodils can be used as cut flowers in the home and as flower show exhibits. 
NOVELTIES AND NEW VARIETIES has been increased from 117 slides to 140 
slides. 

Please refer to back cover of The Daffodil Journal under Services and Supplies for 
complete list of slide sets, rental fee and chairman’s address. 
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REQUEST FOR SHOW DATES 


Daffodil show information for 1984 should be sent to the Awards Chairman by 
October 1 for inclusion in the December issue of the Journal. The information 
desired includes: name of sponsoring organization, date of show, type of show, 
city in which it is to be held, location of show, and name of person to contact for 
information with address. The information is to be sent to Awards Chairman, Mrs. 
Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43221. 

The Regional Vice President, not the Awards Chairman, decides rotation on 
regional or state shows. State or Regional Shows need prior approval from your 
Regional Vice President. A signed form must accompany the notice to the Awards 
Chairman. RVP’s needing a supply of forms may obtain them from the Awards 
Chairman. It is recommended that show chairmen have in their possession the 
latest revision of “Procedure for Obtaining Awards From American Daffodil 
Society, Inc/’ 

DAFFODIL JOURNAL WINS AWARD 

At the national convention of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., 
held this past spring in Louisville, Kentucky, the ADS was presented the Award of 
Merit for the four issues during 1982 of the Daffodil Journal , 

This is the fourth consecutive year that the ADS has been the recipient of this 
award. It is my hope that all who contributed articles to the Journal in 1982 will 
share in the satisfaction of contributing to the success of the Journal. 

Mary Lou Gripshover 


NYLEX-SPRINGWORLD ’84 


Detailed brochures for the international convention in New Zealand in 
September, 1984, have been received. Anyone interested in attending should send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the Editor, and a brochure will be sent you. 

JUDGING SCHOOLS AND REFRESHERS 


ADS Judging School II will be held on March 17, 1984, in Hernando, 
Mississippi. For further information contact Miss Leslie Anderson, Rt. 3, 2302 
Byhalia Rd., Hernando, MS 38632. 

A refresher course will be held on October 8,1983, in Richmond, Indiana. For 
information contact Mrs. Walter Vonnegut, 8141 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46260. Mrs. Goethe Link will speak on Judging Ethics. 

A refresher course will be held on November 5,1983, in Wilmington, Delaware. 
For information contact Mrs. Johannes Krahmer, 2201 Kentmere Parkway, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19806. Dr. William Bender will speak on daffodil diseases, 
and Kathy Andersen will speak on what to look for in a daffodil. 

—Mrs. James Liggett, Chairman, Judging Schools 

COMING EVENTS 


September 24, 1983 
April 5-7, 1984 
May-October, 1984 
September, 1984 

April 24-27, 1985 


ADS Fall Board Meeting, Paducah, Kentucky 
ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon 
International Garden Festival, Liverpool, England 
Third World Daffodil Convention, Hamilton, 
New Zealand 

ADS Convention, Wilmington, Delaware 
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OVERSEAS MEMBERS 


When making a payment to the American Daffodil Society, please either send a 
postal money order or see that your bank gives you a “properly encoded” check 
(having a series of peculiar computer digits). 

While American banks object to the methods of bandits, they do not hesitate to 
take a large amount from overseas checks. Recently they deducted $5.50 from a 
$9.00 check from England. It was made out in U.S. dollars on an American bank. 
This becomes a losing proposition to ADS, is in restraint of trade, and a great 
nuisance to our valued overseas members. 

The Society will have to return non-encoded checks and ask for another, 

—W, O. TlCKNOR 


MEMORIAL FUND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mrs. Theodore Pratt..Mrs. Fred A. Allen, Jr, 

Mrs. Littleton H. Mears...Mrs. Donald Fletcher, Jr. 


CORRECTION 

In the June 1983 Journal under “Classification Changes,” the color code was 
given for Lynette Sholl as 3 W-ORR. This is incorrect. It should be 3 W-OOR. The 
Editor regrets the error. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETINGS, APRIL 7 9, 1983 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 

(Abridged from the report of the Secretary ) 

April 7, 1983 

Fifty-seven directors were present. 

The minutes of the fall board meeting in Minneapolis were approved. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS: Mr. Ticknor reported that we are a healthy, 
active plant society. Only two people wrote to say that they resigned because of the increase 
in dues. Many, many items have been sold. He expressed his appreciation to the Board for 
the ADS clerk. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER: Mr. Knierim reported an income of $23,712 for 1982 with 
expenses of $19,992. Assets stand at $58,000. He moved transferring the surplus of $1585 
received from the Nashville convention from the General Fund to the Educational and 
Research Fund. The Educational and Research Fund is about $20,000. Much discussion 
followed. Motion carried. 

REGIONAL REPORTS were received from eight of the nine regions. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 

AWARDS: Mrs. Bourne reported approving schedules for thirty-eight shows. Regional 
shows were being held in eight of the nine regions. Red-White-Blue Ribbons were sent 
overseas to shows in Omagh, Ballymena, and Sheffield. Mrs. Bourne urged RVPs to send her 
show dates by Journal publication deadlines. 

BREEDING AND SELECTION: Dr. Bender announced the hybridizers’ breakfast would be 
held at 7:30 Saturday morning. The main topic to be aired would be problems with seed 
germination. 
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CLASSIFICATION: A report from Mrs. Anthony indicated that she had contacted Matthew 
Zandbergen asking his help in urging the Dutch growers to label their daffodils properly (RHS 
system) as well as sending correct pictures. She has asked both Wayside and deJager to call 
everything daffodils instead of using two terms. She has contacted New York Botanical 
Garden Shop and requested them to straighten out their daffodil listings. 

DATA BANK: Dr. Throckmorton suggested that Mrs. Anthony might receive better results 
in the Netherlands by contacting Mr. Sterman. Dr. Throckmorton said that the Data Bank is 
in excellent health. It is now a pleasure and not a chore. He asked members to let him know if 
they wanted changes made and he will take care of the problems (write to him at the 
Methodist Medical Center, Des Moines). He suggested that Mrs. Anthony be notified at the 
same time. It is estimated that a new printing of Daffodils to Show and Grow will be 
necessary in the fall of 1984. 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL: Mrs. Gripshover reported that the December issue had included a 
roster, and the March issue took a giant step into color thanks to Wells Knierim who spear¬ 
headed the effort and paid for the pictures. With a change to the new printer, she felt that 
color might be continued on a small scale under the current budget. She thanked all 
contributors. Mrs. Gripshover received applause for a job well done. 

HEALTH AND CULTURE: Dr. Snazelle reported having published two articles in the 
Journal. His basal rot control experiments are underway. Benlate, Banrot, and Omalin are 
being studied in the field with Golden Harvest and in uitro (Funginex also being studied here.). 
He plans to submit a grant application to the Horticultural Research Institute in Washington 
D.C., for additional funds for the study of basal rot. He has received Mr. Wheeler's slide 
collection of weeds in narcissus plantings. He has prepared a slide program on narcissus 
diseases and pests and has given advice to members on disease control. 

JUDGES: Mrs. Barnes reported that two refresher courses had already been given this year. 
She has sent lists of those who need refreshers to all RVPs. She said that the judging at this 
national show was accomplished wefl with all major awards being decided by secret ballot. 
She will propose that the Society adopt such a procedure. 

LIBRARY: Mrs. Bloomer said that the complete listing of the library contents may be found 
in the June, 1980, Journal with additions in the March, 1983. issue. 

MEMBERSHIP: Mrs. Armstrong reported that the membership was strong with at least one 
member in each of the fifty states. 

MINIATURES: Mrs. Macneale reported that Mrs. Gripshover has replaced Mrs. Talbot on 
the committee. The committee will meet at breakfast on April 8. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Mrs. Shryoc reported that seventeen of the thirty-eight requests for 
rentals were for the Daffodil Primer. Two requests had to be turned down and she is now 
preparing a fourth set of these slides. She is preparing several new senes: landscaping, flower 
arranging, and famous daffodils and their parents. She acknowledged help from many 
different individuals. 

PUBLICATIONS: Mrs. Cartwright said that she tends to the advertisements regarding 
daffodils and other plant societies. Her other function is to lend moral support to the Editor of 
the Journal. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: Mrs. Perry urged everyone to look at the second scrapbook which 
has now been completed by Sally Hohn. She spoke of the fine publicity which we have 
received and acknowledged the efforts of many members. She is resigning as chairman and 
thanked all those who have assisted her. 

REGISTRATION: Mrs. Anderson said she would give a complete report in October. 
SCHOOLS: Mrs. Yerger has asked for a final audit and turned over her balance to the 
Executive Director. Supplies have been sent to the new Schools Chairman. She announced 
refresher courses and schools for the current season, 

SHOW REPORTER: Mrs, McKenzie thanked Mrs. Cartwright for her help in preparing the 
show report last summer. 

TEST GARDENS: Mrs. Pardue reported that two new test gardens were added to the fist: 
The Helen Link Garden and the Hilltop Garden of Indiana University. Questionnaires have 
been prepared for April mailing to all participants for the 1983 blooming season. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

1984 CONVENTION: Chairman Howe reported that the convention would be held April 6,7 
and 8 in Portland at the Red Lion Inn. One day will be spent at the Mitsch and Havens 
planting with lunch at the Abbey with Father Athanasius. Another day we will visit Murray 
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Evans and Madelyn Kirby in Corbett. We will stop to see the alpine garden of Jean Driver. 
Lunch will be along the coast. 

WISTER AWARD: Mrs. Link reported that a few over 100 bulbs had been mailed out. She 
requested those who were growing to keep records. 

NEW BUSINESS 

LISTING OF LOCAL SOCIETIES: Mr. Ticknor is preparing such a list and requested help 
of Board Members. 

Mr. Erlandson adjourned the meeting at 4:30 p.m. 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING, APRIL 7, 1983 

Mr. Erlandson called the meeting to order and thanked local officials for their efforts in 
organizing and putting on the very fine convention. It was moved and seconded that the 
Secretary dispense with the reading of the minutes from the last annual meeting. The 
Treasurer reported that the Society took in $23,000 in memberships and sales last year and 
spent only $20,000. At the end of December, there were $58,000 worth of assets: long-term 
C.D.s, $20,000 in the Research and Education Fund, $11,000 surplus. 

President Erlandson reported that "everything is fine" with the Society. [See June 
Journal for his complete address.] 

Executive Director Ticknor greeted the membership and told of the ADS items which he 
and Mrs. Ticknor would have for sale the next day. He indicated that the ADS has received 
gifts of old RHS Yearbooks, Journals, and books from Grant Mitsch, the estate of Maxine 
Lawler, and others. Duplicate items will be sold to further our educational objectives. He 
urged members to donate contents of their daffodil libraries to the Society should they find 
that these books and Journo/s were no longer needed. 

Mrs. Armstrong, Nominating Committee Chairman, proposed the slate of officers. (See 
June Journal for complete listing.] The slate was unanimously elected. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

APRIL 9, 1983 

A meeting of the new Board was held with fifty-six directors present. 

Mr. Ticknor passed around a paper for the listing of all local shows, ADS-approved or not. 
President Erlandson welcomed the new board members. 

Mrs. Armstrong presented the slate of nominees to be appointed by the Board. The slate 
was accepted. Mr. Erlandson announced appointments to the standing committees as well 
as executive committee and nominating committee. [See June Journal for complete listing.] 
OLD BUSINESS 

FALL BOARD MEETING: Mrs. Roof said that the Fall Board Meeting would be held in 
Paducah on October 1 with an opening dinner on Friday night, September 30, [This was later 
changed to September 24.] 

NEW BUSINESS 

BUDGET: Mrs. Link wishes to have estimates of monetary needs of all Committee 
Chairmen by August 1. 

1985 CONVENTION: Mrs. William Mackinney extended an invitation to the Society to hold 
its 1985 convention in Wilmington, Delaware, at the Hilton Hotel on April 24,25, 26, and 27. 
The invitation was accepted. 

ADS MEMORIAL FUND: In response to requests, a fund has been established to be known 
as “The American Daffodil Society Memorial Fund.” (See June Journal for complete 
resolution.] 

COLOR IN THE JOURNAL: In looking ahead, Mrs. Gripshover expressed concern in 
having enough money to provide for color in the Journal. She proposed three possible fund¬ 
raisers: sale of post cards, cookbooks, or calendars. It was moved and seconded that the 
Publication Chairman with advice from the Editor of the Journal and consent of the 
Executive Committee enter into such print projects as seem advisable. Motion carried. 
TEST GARDEN CRITERIA: Mrs. Pardue asked for approval of her updated criteria for 
display, trial, and test gardens. Motion carried. [See June Journal for complete criteria,] 
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PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST: Mrs. Shryoc asked permission to hold a one-time 
photgraphic contest which would have as its purpose adding to the slide library. Motion 
carried. 

MINIATURES: Mrs. Macneaie stated that future additions to the Approved List of 
Miniatures will be limited to those flowers which have received the required three votes from 
members who have grown the flower with the stipulation that the flower be listed in the 
catalog of a commercial grower. Mrs. Macneaie asked the Board to consider two changes to 
the Handbook: 

That all aspiring judges be required to grow in addition to the 100 
cultivars now stipulated, ten different miniatures from the Approved 
List. Motion failed. 

Handbook, p. 39: In all cases where miniature awards are listed the 
words “and/or seedling miniature candidate” be added. Motion 
carried. 

AWARDS: Mrs. Bourne proposed a change in rules for the Throckmorton Ribbon and for 
approval to require hybridizer's name on each label for the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. Both 
motions approved. [See June Journal for new rules.] 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S SALARY: It was moved and seconded to raise the pay for the 
Executive Director to $3600, and the clerk’s salry to $2200. 

Mr. Erlandson adjourned the meeting. 


SEED PODS 

As hybridizers you must all be well aware of the differing characteristics of seed 
pods on different cultivars. Take the poeticus division for instance. These are 
generally smaller than those from Division 2 and of a slightly different shape, being 
more like a football in shape and packed tightly with seeds in a fleshy pod— 
provided of course that there has been a good degree of successful pollination. In 
fact it is almost possible to identify certain cultivars by their seed pods. 

Narcissus cycfamineus is easily identified, with its pendulous pod on a wiry 
stem, which when pulled at seed harvesting time comes easily and cleanly out of 
the bulb. If cyclamineus has been well pollinated, preferably by hand, then the pod 
formed can be larger than the bulb that produces it and I have counted over 110 
seed to a pod; but if pollination has been poor then only a few seed result. Also the 
pod on ripening, after changing color from green to straw color, splits into three 
segments and the segments peel back to release the seed whereas pods of the 
standards merely split to release the seed. This prolific seed production, rather 
than multiplication by offsets, probably results in the early failure and loss of the 
bulb. This appears to be peculiar to many species daffodils which tend to exhaust 
themselves by over-production of seed. Its seed, however, is capable of producing 
flowers in three years or rather in the third season of growth. I intend doing some 
research to find out if picking the flowers or knapping the pods tends to make the 
bulbs survive longer than when they are allowed to produce seed. 

The yellow trumpets produce football shaped pods that are generally tightly 
packed with seeds, whereas the Kilworth * Arbar series from Divisions 2 and 3 
have large pods, distinctive in shape, and generally rattle when shaken well before 
the pods start to change color at ripening time. The Green Island series have 
rounded, fleshy seed pods that don’t rattle and are generally late in maturing, but 
the one with the longest “gestation period” is Precedent for which I am at a loss to 
offer a reason. The largest seed pod that 1 have seen was on Homage. 

Phil Phillips, Otorohanga, New Zealand 
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BEGINNERS CORNER 

Frances Armstrong, Covington, Virginia 


Daffodil bulbs, if they are to flourish and bloom again year after year, must 
develop a good root system each season. To enable them to do this we should 
provide a friable porous soil fairly rich in nutrients, capable of holding a sufficient 
amount of air and water. We also must provide good drainage, not drainage that 
runs off the top of the ground, but that which flows through the soil. If your soil 
already meets the above conditions, read no further. 

Alack and alas, most of us must do some soil preparation before we can grow 
good daffodils. When we receive a bulb from the grower, next year’s bloom is 
already formed within the bulb. Subsequent bloom will depend on our care. 

As daffodil roots will reach down twelve inches or so under ideal conditions, the 
ground should be worked to a depth of eighteen inches. If drainage is poor, it 
should be loosened below that or, in extreme cases, drainage tile provided. In most 
climates raising the beds four to six inches facilitates good drainage. If this is done 
the ground may be worked a little less deeply. In arid climates you may not want 
raised beds as you want to catch all available water. 

In clay soils the addition of coarse sand, perlite, vermiculite, humus in the form 
of peatmoss, well rotted compost or dug-in old mulches will lighten and condition 
the soil. Do no use manure as it encourages basal rot. Sandy soils also benefit by 
the addition of humus, as humus catches and absorbs water that quickly flows 
through pure sand. Remember, daffodil plants can use a lot of water; the bulbs just 
don’t like to sit in it. 

Nutrients may be supplied with chemical fertilizers low in nitrogen or, if you 
prefer, organic ones such as bonemeal or kelp. The chemical ones should be dug in 
and watered several weeks before planting or put on as a side dressing at planting 
time. They should not be allowed to touch the bulbs. Contact your county 
extension agent about a soil test if you are unsure of the type and quantity of 
fertilizer you need. 

NOW is the time to prepare for planting. Daffodil bulbs need six weeks of cool 
weather before the ground freezes to promote good root growth, so gauge your 
planting time by this need. In general that means late September early October for 
colder climates, up to early December for the deep South. 

In established plantings scatter a little low nitrogen fertilizer over the beds and, 
when the weather cools, water well if rainfall is lacking to start those roots growing! 



Special Announcement 

Murray Evans's and Bill PannilVs 

Hybridized novelty Daffodils for show 
and garden are now available thru: 


fl)R OF P L A N I Si 


Li 


4010 Eagle Crfst Rn, N.W. 
Salem, Oregon 07104 


Descriptive i/sflng available free to ADS mem 
bers. Send request with self addressed / 
stamped 1 envelope. 
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VARIABLE FORM IN DAFFODIL FLOWERS 


JOHN LEA, Worcester, Eng/and 
Photographs by DA. Lloyd 

This year at both the RHS Daffodil Competition and Daffodil Show, Canisp was 
judged to be the best flower in the show, yet as the photographs illustrate, both of 
these flowers were distinctly different in form. On the one shown by Noel Burr in 
the Competition, the trumpet was roll-less, whereas that shown by Mr. Bell in the 
Daffodil Show not only had a distinct roll to the trumpet, but also the outer petals 
of the perianth were broader and more rounded at the tip. This is not as unusual as 
might at first be assumed. In 1960 my Canisp with no roll was best flower in the 
Daffodil Competition, whereas the one I showed in 1961, again best flower, had a 
more pronounced roll than Mr. Bell’s flower, but without the broader petals. 



Left: Noel Burr’s Canisp without a rolled trumpet; right: Mr. Bell’s Canisp with a rolled 
trumpet. 


The rolled trumpet that Canisp often produces is inherited from Ave, one of its 
parents, which had the same ability to produce trumpets with or without a roll. But 
as far as I can remember it did not vary the width of the perianth petals to the same 
degree. The two flowers of Canisp shown this year are quite different but they are 
still easily recognizable as Canisp. Some I have seen have an even more 
pronounced roll like my flower in 1961, and also broader petals that made a mostly 
round perianth. This is so uncharacteristic of the flower that it becomes quite 
unrecognizable as Canisp. 
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After years of detailed study and recording of daffodil form, mainly amongst my 
own seedlings, I would never assume to know all the changes in form nature can 
produce even in my own seedlings let alone other people’s flowers. They can vary 
in form, from one year to the next, from one soil to another, and even in the same 
bed variation can be found. 

Because of this variable behavior that some daffodils have, I think it most 
unwise for judges to disqualify flowers for being wrongly named if the flower 
doesn’t conform to his/her idea of what the flower ought to look like. The odds are 
that the judge himself has not previously seen that particular form before. 
Disqualification should only be given in extreme cases where the naming is 
blatantly wrong. After all what is being judged is the quality of the flower, not the 
judge’s ability to know all the various forms a flower can take. Not all daffodils are 
subject to such a wide variation in form as Canisp. Some, like Achduart, vary very 
little by comparison. 

As a general rule the greatest variation in form is shown during what I would call 
the juvenile stage, that is during a seedling’s first five to seven years of flowering, 
when it is not uncommon for a seedling to be quite unrecognizable from one year 
to the next. Achduart, which is now one of the most consistent in show quality, 
showed extreme changes in form during its youth, in fact my records show it was 
so bad that it was marked for scrapping in its second and third year of flowering, so 
no matter how consistent a flower becomes, I see no reason why it should not 
perhaps at sometime change its form as it once did in its youth. 

Detailed records have shown up another but rare kind of variation that I have 
observed during the juvenile stage. The first recorded was found in one bulb of 
Cairntoul; the bulb concerned was separated from the rest, and marked Type 2. 
The change in form shown by Type 2 was not great, but quite distinct. It had 
broader petals, a rounder flower and was slightly larger, flowering a few days 
earlier. In following years both Type 1 and Type 2 were grown side by side and the 
difference was maintained; and as I preferred Type 2, this is the form that has been 
retained and distributed. Type 1 was destroyed. 

Unfortunately for practical reasons it is just not possible to keep separate and 
record such variations and now only the best form is retained. 

The variation shown by Cairntoul is quite different from that shown by Canisp; 
it was maintained with little change from year to year, so perhaps Cairntoul was a 
mutation. 

The main variability in daffodil flowers is largely confined to the form or shape of 
the flower, rather than color, with one important exception that concerns the 
color of the trumpet or cup, particularly in the non-predominant and reversed 
bicolor classes. The RHS has faced this problem by ruling that in non-predominant 
and reversed bicolor the class shall be judged “as shown” and not as registered, a 
very satisfactory way to overcome this problem. 


There is one daffodil I’d like to salute. It's February Silver. It was introduced in 
1949 by De Graaff Bros., Ltd. Of course eydamimus was one parent, but the Data 
Bank does not list the other. I don’t know why it isn’t more widely grown. It lasts 
longer than any daffodil I’ve ever grown. It blooms early, shortly after February 
Gold and it is larger. It opens cream and takes days and days to turn white. It 
stands in the garden for more than three weeks in perfect condition. The stems are 
short so it isn’t beaten down by the wind and rain. Also when cut it lasts and lasts. It 
is not expensive, but it is seldom seen on bulb lists. 

—BETTY Darden, Newsoms, Virginia 
—Middle Atlantic Region Newsletter, August, 1982 
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TAZETTA TALK 

WlLlJAM Welch, Carmel Valley, California 

With all that has been written on importing daffodils from New Zealand and 
Australia, perhaps it would be of interest to report how tazettas respond to this. 
Since bulbs arrive from there during our springtime, when the climate is warming, 
tazettas in general find the acclimatization process to be easy and swift. I find that 
by the following summer, about fifteen months after arrival, they are fully on 
schedule here. In that fifteen month interval there are two cycles of growth. 
Generally the second crop of leaves and stems appears at what is more or less the 
normal time of bloom in winter or early spring. 

But it is that first crop of bloom, coming in the summer, that is the most 
exciting. Here is a perfect opportunity to make crosses when the weather is warm 
and dry here. I put the bulbs in plastic gallon cans, one bulb per can, and these go 
into a shady location where they are watered two or three times a week at least. 
Dry air and long days tax the plant’s ability to develop to full size, and substance in 
the flower is less than it should be, but the plants do bloom nicely nevertheless. 
This has worked particularly well with Soleil d’Or, which is well adapted to warm 
weather and indeed seems to require it to give a good crop of seed. Each day I use a 
different pollen onto those florets which are open, having deanthered them while in 
bud, with the pollen used having been stored in the refrigerator from the past 
season. By the end of summer the seed pods will have matured and the seed can be 
planted right away and it will germinate at the same time as seed produced during 
the normal season. 

I would think this provides a real possibility for breeding tazettas in climates 
which are warm enough for them to grow but where the winters are too wet or cold 
for hybridizing success. While many tazettas of the so-called tender type can be 
grown farther north than is generally realized, especially when naturalized or 
mulched, it is often reported to be far harder to set seed on them than is the case 
here. Certainly there is a limit as to how much heat the flowers can take without 
withering, so one must be sure they are kept well watered and in as cool a location 
as possible. Pollinations are made in the morning, especially on warm days, as it is 
possible that too much heat could ruin the pollen or the recpetiveness of the 
stigma, although I put the Soleil d’Or in quite a sunny spot one year and got plenty 
of seed even when temperatures were in the 80s. But I was using tazetta pollen on 
them and it is quite possible that if it was pollen from another division it would have 
been too warm for it to work. Hybridizers working in warmer summers than mine 
could learn a lot about the effect of heat on pollen and stigmas when working with 
summer-flowering tazettas. 

Make sure the grower supplying them does not hot water treat before shipment 
as this will destroy the fertility of the flowers during the first bloom. Although it is 
the pollen more than the ovaries that are affected by the hot water treament, I can 
recall batches that were made seed-sterile by it and that can really be discouraging. 
Potted bulbs can be easily discarded should eelworm surface because of lack of 
hot water treatment. 

If one is not interested in making crosses, the bulbs can go directly into the 
location where they are to remain. I think it best to put them in as soon as received. 
If it is a hot location it is best not to water them until the normal time in the autumn 
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as they will not be able to root if the soil temperature is too warm. It is only in the 
cooler locations that one can get growth from watering during the summer. If left 
dry during the summer, they will come into growth faster once they do get started, 
but the first crop of buds will often be blind. There will be fewer leaves and far less 
growth. This presupposes a reasonably mild climate as the sudden growth earlier 
than usual in the fall could be fatal in a cold climate—though the bulbs can often 
survive and grow new leaves in the spring. I suppose it is only in the most marginal 
regions for tazettas that the loss of foliage in the fall would be deadly, but if one is 
worried one suggestion would be to put them in as late as possible then mulch 
heavily. Or have them grow during the summer with the expectation that those 
leaves will be lost in the winter but the second batch will come on schedule in the 
spring. Mulch is always helpful. 

As would be expected, it is the true tazettes (“polyanthus”) that adjust most 
readily, while the poetaz type are slower although generally more willing than are 
the standard daffodils. 

In flower now is a seedling raised by Graham Phillips from Grand Monarque * 
Northland. Northland is all-yellow, much like N. tazetta aureus but larger in all 
respects. The seedling shows only a faint hint of yellow in the perianth but this has 
not faded out. The cup is of the ordinary lemon yellow one sees in Grand 
Monarque itself. Florets are smaller but this may be due to being out of season. 
Certainly the plant and bulb are of full Grand Monarque size, but without the mild 
virus symptoms. Although not particularly distinctive, this seedling should be of 
value when backcrossed with yellows. It remains to be seen if it will set seed, but 
there is pollen. 

Some of the new tazettas developed in Israel by Mrs. Yahel are beginning to be 
exported now. I have Ora, Sheleg, and Nuny. The first two have only been here 
one season so there is little to report, but the Nuny has been here two years now. 
Unfortunately it has not been very promising but as it looks so much like what one 
would expect from crossing Soleil d’Or with Paper White I’m not too surprised. It 
has the dark green foliage that is the result of crossing a yellow tazetta with Paper 
White along with the tiny cup that reflects Paper White background. Upon 
opening there is a definite yellowish cast to the perianth and the cup is lemon. 
These soon fade to a white with cream cup. At that point it is like a poorly grown 
Grand Primo as the plant does not have the sturdiness of many other tazettas and 
flower production is low both in number of florets and stems. Its good 
characteristics are that it is early and a rapid increaser. The advantage of fast 
increase is debatable when it comes at the expense of productive flowering. I’m 
hopeful that better ones of slower increase will be forthcoming as stocks permit. 
We know there is no shortage of potential in tazetta breeding as best shown by the 
results of Barbara Fry’s work at Rosewarne. Some of hers have now been named 
and are now starting to be grown commercially in the Scilly Isles. 


TRY A SHOW IN A MALL 

V. Jack Yarbrough, Atlanta, Georgia 

“Are you really going to have a daffodil show on the mall tomorrow?" 
telephoned an inquirer to the offiee of The Galleria, about midday of March 24, 
1983, while snow was still falling in Atlanta, Georgia, although not quite so heavily 
on the north side as it was on the southwest and eastern parts of the city. 

"We surely are!” was the reply, and many exhibitors wondered if they would be 
able to get their blooms entered on the morning of March 25th. 
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An advertisement of approximately one-third page by the KLM Airlines and 
The Galleria was already in the two large Atlanta newspapers that the show would 
be held the following two days at The Galleria, a brand-new mall on the north side 
of Atlanta at the junction of 1-285 and US-41. So, “the show had to go on.” KLM 
Airlines would award a trip for two persons to Amsterdam to the lucky one whose 
entry was drawn from those registering at the show, and they had provided a 
background of a Dutch windmill and hundreds of potted spring flowers. It was a 
great challenge and a wonderful opportunity to display to a great audience the 
beauties and joy of “daffodilling!" The challenge was accepted and the opportunity 
was grasped! 

The weather forecast that rain was expected on Wednesday, the 23rd, had 
activated some members to cut the blooms which they hoped to enter on Friday, 
but no one anticipated that the Atlanta area would receive the record-breaking 
nine inches of wet, heavy snow that bent thousands of blooms over to the ground, 
spoiling most of them for exhibiting. Only about two-thirds of the anticipated 
exhibitors were able to get to the show and the number of blooms entered was less 
than that of the previous two years. Still, it was a good show. 

Rather than confining the joys of exhibiting and winning ribbons principally to 
the exhibitors and garden club members, the beauty of our daffodils was shared 
with many hundreds (perhaps thousands) of visitors to The Galleria and KLM’s 
display. Perhaps the most important function of the ADS and the Georgia Daffodil 
Society is the promotion of growing and showing daffodils, and rarely could this 
purpose be fulfilled more in any other effort than at a mall show. 

Many of the exhibitors brought blooms which they didn’t plan to show, so there 
were blooms to distribute to the viewers, especially on Saturday afternoon. “I 
haven’t had so much fun since Christmas!” exclaimed one member as she handed 
out blooms to anyone who even slightly indicated that he or she would like to have 
a flower. 

Everyone worked; old and young, long-time and new members, friends and 
family members, and we believe the consensus of opinion is that the result in 
“spreading the news” about daffodils was worth all our effort. 

The Georgia Daffodil Society has been invited by The Galleria to hold its show 
at the same location next spring, when more people are expected to attend as The 
Waverly Hotel, which is connected by a shopping corridor to the mall, is now open 
for business and will enjoy a large patronage by conventioneers and tourists. 

“TRY FT—YOU’LL LIKE IT!" A Show at a Mall is a great opportunity to display 
our favorite flower! 


TWIN-SCALING XIT 

FRAN LEWIS, North, Virginia 

Xit has long been a favorite miniature of ours. It was registered in 1948 as a 3c 
(3W-W) by Alec Gray. Variations had been observed in the cultivar, one of which 
was a form with pale yellow cup. Since it was at a disadvantage exhibited as a 3c 
(3W-W), Betty Darden wrote Mr. Gray. She asked him to consider registering this 
yellow-cup form as a 3b (3W-Y). He agreed, the RHS agreed, and in 1968 Yellow 
Xit came to be. Prior to that time, when you bought a bulb of Xit, usually you didn’t 
know until blooming time which color it would be. 

Both have grown well for us but for a bng while, Yellow Xit seemed to have 
better form. Our older stock of Xit consistently produced blooms with a lower 
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petal much larger than its others which we nicknamed a “blooper.” Subsequently 
we purchased bulbs from stock which apparently did not have this characteristic. 
For several years when lifting and replanting we carefully labeled as “old” and 
“new” Xit to differentiate. All went well for a couple of seasons but one year several 
flowers from both lots brought forth “bloopers.” After that we lumped them 
together and forgot about it. The characteristic still appears some years in both Xit 
and Yellow Xit. These blooms we enjoy but do not exhibit. 

Twin-scaling bulbs interested us. My husband is more scientific than I but we 
both read and researched previous experiments and results. On September 26, 
1979, he twin-scaled a bulb of Xit into approximately a dozen pieces. The date 
seemed a little late but he reasoned it should be a favorable time for root growth in 
an uncontrolled, moderate temperature. There was no air-conditioning in the 
house at that time. The scales were soaked in a very strong Benlate solution for 1 ^ 
hours but Formalin was not used for sterilization. All scales were placed in one 
plastic food storage bag in slightly damp peatmoss. This bag was enclosed in 
another of the same size. We didn’t believe they needed too much oxygen so the 
bags were tied tightly with a twist-em and placed on the floor of the closet in our 
living room. After two weeks, the first peek revealed a few putting out small roots. 
Several peeks followed at two week intervals, each accompanied by a slight 
misting. A cold snap in October made us keep the heat on most of the time. An 
unexpected illness at Thanksgiving delayed removal of the bulblets from the bag 
until the second week of December. It was then too late to plant outside as 
originally planned. 

Freesia bulbs which had been growing in an eight-inch pot of potting soil were 
discarded. The Xit bulblets were washed gently in water and planted in the ex- 
freesia soil. Peatmoss was added at the top. The pot was placed near a window 
which had afternoon sun and watered when needed. On January 4, 1980, four 
were up. One was four inches tall with three leaves and the others each had two 
leaves. Others followed. After the weather warmed in the spring, the pot was 
moved outside in the shade. 

We had always planted miniatures in the fall until the preceding year when we 
experimented with five or six bulbs. After lifting, Benlating and drying a few days, 
they were put back into the ground. This extremely limited effort was satisfactory. 
In the summer of 1980 we replanted nearly all of our holdings, including a berry 
basket of thirteen small, twin-scaled Xit bulblets. Unfortunately, that summer and 
fall were some of the hottest and driest on record in this area. We couldn’t evaluate 
the weather’s effect on the bulblets but growth did appear in the spring. In 1982, 
three showed with good foliage. This year on April 11,1983, foliage appeared on 
three again but also one blossom, without a “blooper” in sight. Since the bed had 
been down three years, in June, 1983, we lifted everything. The three Xit bulbs 
were sound—one fairly large, one medium and one small. Perhaps our method and 
timing were a bit unorthodox but it was fun. The first bloom after four years looked 
like a future winner—to us anyway. 



Need a program for your garden club? Rent an ADS slide program. 
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ANTIPODEAN MIDWINTER REFLECTIONS 

Peter Ramsay, Hamilton, New Zealand 

Today Phil Phillips allowed me to fondle his Gold Medal and more importantly 
loaned me an advance copy of the June Journal which normally doesn’t reach here 
until September. It was good to get the copy as it took my mind off the emerging 
bulbs which are never right at this time of the year. They’re always too skinny or 
too fat, overfed or underfed, too mottled or too dark, too tall or too short. It will be 
the worst year yet, I tell anyone who is prepared to listen—even my non-bulb¬ 
growing neighbor says he’s heard it all before, while Lesley mutters about buying a 
tape recorder! So, in the absence of flowers it’s nice to reflect on what was and 
what might be! 

On Northern Spring 1982. Reading Bill Pannill's witty account in the Journo/ 
reminded us of the delightful times we had in the company of Pannill et al. at 
Nashville. We were not surprised that Bill ended with a song; on our first night in 
Tennessee we had the pleasure of his company at a dinner-nightspot where 
country singing was at its best, and at our table at its loudest! Bill's speech also 
took us back to Robin Reade’s 1982 address, which must rank amongst the wittiest 
we’ve every heard. Which in turn reminded us of Carncairn Lodge, and as we 
riffled the Journal pages we soon came to the Tom Bloomer profile. He is just as 
gracious as Brian Duncan painted him. Mind you, we found in Northern Ireland 
that the biography author is a pretty good host himself! But then readers may have 
seen our account of our travels in the March issue so enough of that. Speaking of 
the March issue, though caused us to reflect — 

On Errata. Oh, Madam Editor, you were so correct, John Blanchard was third 
in the famed Engleheart, and with a lovely collection, too. Shame on us (I’d like to 
blame Lesley, but it was my rotten writing that caused J.B. to be confused with 
T.B.) Apologies to John and Tom. And while we’re at it apologies also to John (not 
Peter, which is just as good a name) Fisher and Geoff (not Garry) Bell, who with 
Paul Payne comprise the Norwich Three Musketeers. We should perhaps add 
that the lovely Burgage Hill seen at Ballydorn belonged to Barbara Abel Smith who 
was the Harrisons’ house guest while we were there and is her creation and not 
Ballydorn’s. There’s an old Kiwi saying which I’ve just invented—write in haste, 
pant at leisure! 

On Acdimofizafion. Back to the June Journal. Everyone seems to be doing it. 
Phil Phillips is always doing it, and his article in the Journal contains a lot of Kiwi 
common sense. I cannot resist having my tuppence worth too, even though 
probably enough has been said on the topic. We have ten years’ experience with 
bulb importing and have learnt the hard way . There’s a lot to be said in conducting 
your own trials as areas will differ. Here we find the best results are achieved by 
early planting. We plant as soon as the bulbs arrive, and there is a marked 
difference between early and late arrivals in terms of bulb weight after their normal 
fifteen months in the ground. We have recorded very few losses, so perhaps a few 
of our other techniques might be of interest. First, we cover the newly planted 
bulbs with twelve inches of bracken fern which stays put until the shoots emerge. 
Then we water assiduously until the first senescence period, and even then we 
keep the soil moist as we find new shoots emerge as the old ones die back. Third 
we foliar feed fortnightly, with chelated Suphate of Potash being alternated with 
Maxicrop. Despite all this it still is three to five years before we see the best of our 
imports, but in cases like Daydream (one of our first imports) Rubh Mohr, Loch 
Hope, Dr. Hugh, etc., etc., the wait has been well worth while, As mentioned our 
losses are few except to our Arch Enemy, virus. So to the next not so happy 
reflection. , . 
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On Virus. 1982 was without doubt our best ever flowering year. Perhaps the 
rest from our prying fingers and silly spraying while we shared your spring paid off. 
(We seem to remember similar results in 1977 when we were also abroad.) 
Perhaps those magnificent heavy frosts in June and July which refrigerated the 
bulbs inground had an effect. Whatever, the flowers were really good—large, well 
colored and freer from nicks than I recall. The horrors of 1981 were soon 
forgotten. But for every credit there seems to be a debit, and this year it took the 
form of Arch-Villain-Virus. Why do we have so much trouble with this disease 
down under despite rigorous and frequent roguing of anything suspect? My guess 
is that our warmish spring and early summers create conditons in which the 
vectors fly early and often. Moreover while we rogue, our neighbors do not 
(despite my threats of spraying their beds with Roundup), and although their 
plantings are a safish distance away the occasional aphid probably jumps the 
fence. It really is disheartening at times—this year’s major loss was six very large 
bulbs of Golden Joy, five years in and just ready. Oh well, there’s always something 
to compensate for losses and I am fortunate in having a rural nursery where I can 
grow my surplus and seedlings miles from any other plantings. I doubt that virus 
will ever be licked, but if Theo Snazelle comes up with a cure or even a 
preventative he will be made an Honorary Kiwi, and will be given the Freedom of 
our Small Nation-state. He could even be elected Prime Minister in absentia. 
Come to think of it, the present incumbent is in absentia on overseas tours for a lot 
of the time now! 

On Beginners Notes. (Onto Thin Ice Maybe) Criticism in our part of the world 
usually means you get elected to the job the next time it falls vacant. So before 
anyone gets any ideas let me say that the Beginners Notes in the Journal are full of 
common sense and good daffodil advice. However, the June notes brought forth 
two loud tut tuts from yours truly. Shallow planting surely does bring quick 
increase,—but also small flowers. In some climates if the bulbs are left down they 
may also cook unless they are mulched. (I do this with the infamous Pannill Green 
Mulch—that guy is about as energetic as I.) My advice is to plant at normal depth— 
twice bulb length approximately—and if you want quick increase use an offset for 
either star cutting or twin scaling. My second tut tut was drawn by the suggestion 
of a thirty minute post dig dip in Benomyl. Now, I am an advocate of post-dig dips, 
but beginners should know that Rosewame trials demonstrated clearly that such 
dips are useless if delayed more than forty-eight hours—indeed within twenty-four 
hours was strongly recommended. Moreover Benomyl is expensive, especially if 
your hobby has reached the ridiculous proportions that mine has. So, as the trials 
show Formalin, at half percent for ten to fifteen minutes, is just as effective as 
Benlate that’s what I now use. Careful storage of the dry bulbs in netlon bags in an 
airy space (my garage as it happens, the car sits outside—a case of flower power 
beating horse power) has almost beaten the fusariun problem. 

Finally—On 1984. The year of the Down Under Convention. If you aren’t 
coming have you examined your conscience and asked why? Don’t you owe it to 
yourself, just this hedonistic once? Come on now, you deserve it, now don't you? 
Put off buying that new car, or replacing the carpets, or buying a gross each of 
Dailmanach and Gold Convention. Come down under instead. You will never 
regret it—ask Marie Bozievich or Cathy Riley or Wells Knierim or anyone else 
who’s already been once or twice, The planning going on here is both extensive 
and enthusiastic. Are you on the mailing list? Have you got the detailed 
Springworld Tour and the costings—cheap in U.S. dollars! Make it a date with us 
in 1984 and you too will be able to have mid-winter reflections like the ones outlined 
in this article. We look forward to meeting you all. 
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A LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

Laura Lee and I thank all of you for the pleasure and privilege of managing the 
business affairs of our Society for five years. It has been a unique and richly 
rewarding experience such as few people ever enjoy. On September 24 we are 
relinquishing our task to an able successor, and Laura Lee and I will devote our 
daffodil time to hybridizing and to the enjoyment of our garden. 

Early in 1978, as President of the Society, I undertook with Laura Lee’s help the 
job of Executive Director. George Lee, our original and greatest Executive 
Director had died in his home on January 25, 1978. ADS records and mail were 
first snow bound and the estate bound. We had had fifteen minutes of instructions 
on how George Lee performed his work. We filled show and membership requests 
on a guess and by golly basis until we got most of the Society’s records in April. 

In late May I rumbled up to Connecticut in a 42-foot tractor trailer and picked 
up all of the Society’s equipment and supplies just as George had left it. It took all 
summer to catch up on ADS business. This time, 1983, the transition of the job to 
Miss Leslie Anderson of Mississippi will be smooth and deliberate. 

The most rewarding part of our job has been the interesting and frequently 
loving and appreciative notes that accompanied dues payments and requests for 
supplies. We have gained good friends from coast to coast and all around the 
world. 

Many, many, members have encouraged us in our job but we would like to 
single out for special thanks three persons who helped us most of all. Mrs Estelle 
Goodwin, also of Tyner, N.C., has served as clerk for the Society for two years and 
four months. Her genial nature, great efficiency and near error-proof ability made 
her a joy to work with. 

The tower of strength who has supported us throughout is that unofficial 
"Chairman of the Board,” Wells Knierim, whose deep devotion and enormous 
service to the Society made life much easier for us. Roberta Watrous, our first and 
constant daffodil friend has been a fine listener and observer. 

During our tenure of office the Society has gained considerably in membership 
and wealth. Our gain in overseas membership has made us an international 

organization and a 
leading world daffodil 
society. Our Journal , 
with its succession of 
brilliant editors, is truly a 
marvel. Our publications 
instruct the world on 
daffodil culture. We have 
been in a unique position 
to watch all of this 
develop. 

Laura Lee and 1 
depart our jobs with 
great affection for all 
1650 members of our 
Society. 

Our very best regards 
William O. Ticknor 
Laura Lee Ticknor 
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DIFFERENT, EXCITING 
GREAT FUN TO READ 

Your own hot line to horticulture! Every month THE 
AVANT GARDENER brings the newest, most useful garden¬ 
ing information — new plants, products, techniques, with 
sources, evaluations, feature articles. 15th year. Awarded 
Garden Club of America Medal. Curious? Sample copy $ 1. Serious? $ 10 full 
year (Reg, $15.) 

THE AVANT GARDENER 
Box 489F New York, NY 10028 


PEONIES, Queen of Flower* 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically' a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use m landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies—a per¬ 
manent investment - will bloom for years 


fotn the American Peony Society 
D«n 57 50 paid annually Bulletin publtthed quarterly / 
Send for hit of publicationi 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 





Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual Dues $8.60 Write to; 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd., SW 
ROANOKE. VA 24015 


HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled *with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 

Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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N. viridiflorus THRIVES ON NEGLECT 


BILL Roese, Sanfa Maria, California 
(from the Pacific Region Newsletter, September 1977) 


After several unsuccessful attempts 
to coax the fall blooming N.uiridiflorus to 
bloom, it finally dawned on me that 
coaxing was not what was required, but 
rather neglect. So in that vein I strived to 
recreate a more natural environment for 
the plant. Using a mix of 2/3 hard adobe 
clay and 1/3 builders sand, I placed six 
bulbs in each of two eight-inch clay pots. 
Since the bulbs arrived in September, 1 
watered at once and kept the pots in full 
sun, but damp, until I was rewarded with 
several blooming stalks, Several had two 
florets per stem. After blooming the pots 
were gradually dried off and left in full sun 
to bake. A few weeds came up in the 
pots, but they merely removed any 
moisture that the baking had left. The 
pots were kept hot and dry until early 
September when the process was repeated. The bulbs were never removed from 
the pots, and have been blooming successfully for several years. In the past three 
years, they have bloomed consistently, and have become increasingly more 
floriferous. 

For those who have never fried this species, it grows in a different manner than 
the more so called orthodox daffodils. If is fall blooming (generally mid to late 
October here). It has no leaves. The flower stem does double duty, acting as a leaf 
to furnish nourishment for next year’s bloom. Usually it has two or three florets per 
stem and it is difficult to differentiate the bloom from the stem, both being so 
similar in color. It is slow to multiply but it seeds freely; and I would suspect that it 
multiplies more freely from seed than it does from bulb division, as it normally 
blooms from seed in about three years here. Green may not be everyone's idea of 
the ideal daffodil and the form of N. uiridiflorus is less than the exhibitor would 
desire. However it is a charming, delicate-appearing plant and the flower has a 
delightful fragrance. It blooms in the fall to warn us that its larger and more 
abundant cousins are not far behind. 

Having been crossed with early tazettas, it should bear some interesting 
children. 



SUCCESS WITH TAZETTAS 

Joan Cooper, St. Paul, Minnesota 

(from Tete-a-tete, newsletter of the Daffodil Society of Minnesota, March, 1982) 

Pm not sure how many records were set by our miserable January , or even if all 
the results are in yet. But while winter did its worst, I did my best, so far, at growing 
and blooming tazettas indoors. On a nasty January day when Dave Karnstedt 
called, I had five stalks of Paper White, eight or nine stalks of Grand Soleil d’Or and 
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seven stalks of Scilly White in bloom or full bud. Of course, 1 bragged. So, of 
course, Dave decided I should write a “how to” article. 

1 would judge the first requirement for success to be high quality bulbs. They 
would not be the ones sitting in a bowl in a hot florist’s shop in December. I ordered 
early from Dutch Bulb Gardens ten Paper White and ten Grand Soleil d’Or and 
one Scilly White from Melrose Gardens—one bulb, but I never saw such a bulb! It 
was huge and, with offsets, scarcely fit a six inch pot. The bulbs were kept in a cool, 
airy place until l got around to planting them (in mid-November, I think). 

Maybe Paper White can be grown in water, but since soil holds them upright 
better, why bother? Besides, I think, possibly, that flowers last longer from bulbs 
planted in soil. I planted the tazettas (and some other hardy bulbs as well) in 
whatever potting soil I happened to have on hand and watered the pots well. One 
pot of Paper White (five to the pot) and the Scilly White were left on a table near a 
cool, south-facing basement window. After being allowed to drain overnight, the 
rest of the pots were placed in plastic bags and then into the refrigerator. The 
tazettas do not need refrigeration but, besides getting all my planting done at one 
time, another advantage is preventing the bulbs from dehydrating and losing vigor, 
as they might if left in heated indoor (dry) air for long. 

My success at staggering bloom, by removing one pot at a time bi-weekly, was 
not phenomenal; if it had been, I would not have had so many blooming at one 
time. 

Paper White’s were quickest and Scilly White slowest. I moved pots to the 
basement window as leaves reached six inches, or so, and then upstairs to join the 
household as the first flowers appeared. When growth was just beginning, weekly 
watering seemed sufficient, but as leaves lengthened, more frequent watering was 
required. As bloom started, still more frequent watering helped to keep the stems 
erect. Misting flowers and foliage improved the humidity around the plants and 
helped to keep the flowers fresh longer. 

My five pots of tazettas provided a bit of spring from December 9 until some 
unrecorded date in early February. Scilly White provided the longest bloom with 
those seven stalks staggering themselves through more than three weeks, 
beginning January 1st. Actually, I have their now-papery remains in a small vase 
still retaining remnants of their beauty. 


HERE AND THERE 


One of the pleasures of this job is receiving newsletters from many daffodil 
societies. (If your society issues a newsletter, please put the Editor on your mailing 
list.) It’s fun to read about the various activities that take place. Recent newsletters 
have been filled with show reports and announcements of fall meetings. Lots of 
groups have after-show dinners or parties, but in Minneapolis they have an 
Awards Breakfast. The menu included champagne, eggs Benedict, French and 
Danish pastry, and rhumtopf! Wish I’d been there! The Minnesota show also had 
some very special awards. Best Bloom not only got the Gold Ribbon, but the 
exhibitor also got a bulb of Foundling. Reserve best bloom’s exhibitor received a 
bulb of Loch Hope. The exhibitor of the novice best bloom received a one-year 
membership in the ADS. The Columbus group has been giving a one-year 
membership in the ADS to the best bloom in the small growers section for some 
years. 
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Speaking of the Columbus group, the Central Ohio Daffodil Society has 
received awards from both the Garden Club of Ohio, Inc., and National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, Inc., for both their 1982 Midwest Regional Daffodil Show and 
for the Whetstone Display Garden. The garden now has over 1400 cultivars. 

Another of our members has been honored for horticultural achievement. 
Jeannette Lowe, Doylestown, Pennsylvania, was presented with the ITT Ring of 
Quality in May. Her award was based primarily on her outstanding achievements 
in breeding zinnias. She did most of the breeding work on nearly all Burpee-bred 
zinnias presently listed in that catalog, and was also chiefly responsible for 
breeding Burpee’s hybrid snapdragons. She was one of thirty people from U.S, 
companies owned by ITT (Burpee’s parent company) to be so honored. 

According to the Avant Gardener, our Dr. Harold Koopowitz is co-author with 
Hilary Kaye of a new book, Plant Extinction: A Global Crisis. (Stone Wall Press, 
1241 30th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007; $16.95 plus $1 shipping.) The 
book states that nearly two plant species become extinct each day, and offers as 
one solution the establishment of cryogenic gene banks to preserve seeds and 
spores for long periods. 

The World’s Who’s Who of Women—1982 includes a listing on Nashville’s 
Mrs. Fred A. Allen, Jr., which lists her activities, including her memberhip in the 
ADS. 

Mrs. Elliott Cato sent us a touching story from the Baltimore Sun Magazine oi 
May 15 about a teacher’s first year in a downtown junior high school and the part 
daffodils played in gaining the confidence of her students. It’s titled “Springtime 
Detente,” by Jean Testerman and is accompanied by a drawing by Robert 
Seyffert. It’s nice to know that daffodils touch us all in many different ways. 

Elvin McDonald, in his syndicated column “Plants in the Home," poses the 
question, “Who is Louise de Coligny?” Not the daffodil—he is well-acquainted with 
the daffodil. He wonders who is or was the Louise de Coligny for whom this flower 
was named. Can any of our reders answer him? Let us know, and we’ll share the 
information with all our members 


NATIONAL COUNCIL AWARD TO MRS. MERTON S. YERGER 

The most prestigious award in the field of horticulture that is offered by the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs was given to American Daffodil Society 
amateur hybridizer, Mrs. Merton S. Yerger of Princess Anne, Maryland, at the 
National Council Awards banquet on May 17,1973, in Louisville, Kentucky. This is 
the Evelyn Mooney Award for Creative Horticultural Achievement of permanent 
importance. It has often been given to a person professionally involved in 
horticulture, but this time it is an amateur who is the recipient. Mrs. Yerger 
achieved a true horticultural breakthrough. She hybridized a poeticus daffodil 
cultivar of miniature size where such a small cultivar in the poeticus division had 
never been produced before. This breakthrough won acclaim from internationally 
eminent professional hybridizers who wrote in support of Mrs. Yerger for the 
Mooney Award. 

Dr. Tom Throckmorton, himself the winner of the Evelyn Mooney Award in 
1978, wrote that the poet daffodils are a small botanical division and all of them are 
closely related to the few known poeticus species and that Mrs. Yerger has taken a 
long step forward in daffodil hybridizing to produce a mini-series of miniature poet 
daffodils. He added that there is every reason to believe that these new forms may 
provide the foundation for an entire race of tiny poet daffodils and, even more 
fascinating, they may well hybridize with members of other daffodil divisions to 
produce tiny varieties we can now only dream of! 
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PRIMA MOSTRA DEL NARCISO 


Enrico Shejbal, Rome Italy 

Wild daffodils grow in many parts of Italy, but little is known about the new 
horticultural varieties and no (daffodil shows are held. In order to find out about 
the possible interest for “our” flower and to share the splendor of the late March 
blossom on my property, Villa Perla (65 km north of Rome), I invited some friends 
to a daffodil garden show. 

Already in the printed invitation I called it “The first daffodil show" hoping that 
interest would be such to justify a follow-up. Indeed, due to the flowers and not to 
the wine which also flowed freely at the occasion, there will be a second show next 
year. 

The show was on during two weekends: 19-20 and 26-27 March and, although 
the weather was not very favorable, more than fifty people from Rome attended. 
Apart from a questionnaire asking each person to indicate the five most 
appreciated varieties, the documentation given to each visitor included a general 
information sheet, a summary of basic notions on daffodils, a map of the garden, 
and a list of the named varieties grown at Villa Perla. 

It was interesting to observe our visitors becoming more and more fascinated 
while looking at the flowers. Generally they made a first fast tour, then sat down to 
read some of the information, and afterwards went back not only to look but to see 
the details. 

For my family and myself it was a very rewarding experience and we intend to 
organize a new edition next year, distributed on three weekends, in order to cover 
more of the varieties’ blossoming time and also to keep St. Peter’s weather plans 
from interfering too much with our program. 



Malcolm Munthe and Mira Shejbal admire the daffodils. 
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THE ARMADA STORY 

MATTHEW ZandbeRGEN, Sassenher'm, Holland 

Just before World War H, Lionel Richardson entered a flaming red and yellow 
flower, which he named Krakatoa, in the show at Vincent Square. (Krakatoa is a 
volcano whose explosion sent dust into the atmosphere that brilliantly colored 
sunsets in many parts of the world for several years.) Though it was not a perfectly 
balanced bloom, it was an eye catcher with its huge red cup. 

Following the show, at the invitation of Guy Wilson, 1 visited him at his home, 
the Knockan, in Northern Ireland, to see his collection of blooms, which because 
of the northern climate were later. 

Guy was always very modest where his own flowers were concerned. So during 
the journey up from London, Guy said: “Matthew, I think I have a flower at home 
nearly as good as Krakatoa.” It was not out when he went to Town so he had put it 
under glass and gave it some shade to avoid having the temperature go too high 
during his absence. I was of course anxious to see the flower and upon arrival we 
made a beeline for it. There it was in all its glory, just at its prime! 

I was absolutely flabbergasted and could hardly wait to ask the price for the 
plant. I offered him 100 pounds for it, [then worth about $500.00] but Guy 
answered that he was not parting with it. I knew by experience that if he made up 
his mind it was difficult to make him change it. 

However, I thought T would try again and offered him 100 pounds for a large 
offset growing at one side. No good. So I said, “Guy, 100 pounds for that little chip 
growing on the other side.” The answer was “No!” 

So 1 decided I'd make a last offer and said, “Guy, I’ll write the bulb number down 
and you name the price.” I could do that with Guy Wilson but I would have thought 
twice before making anyone else that offer. Guy said, “Matthew, I have told you I 
am not parting with the plant and that’s it!” So we left it at that and changed the 
subject. The next day I headed home. My father was all ears when I told him about 
the flower and encouraged me to make another try should the opportunity arise. 

We had conscription then and shortly the Hun invaded. Brother William was 
called up and was soon taken prisoner. Later he was released conditionally and 
after he had been home a short time, he made up his mind to form an underground 
movement. The top floor of one of our bulb stores was converted into an arsenal. 
Twenty reliable boys were selected. William was a gunner in the Army and had no 
difficulty taking a sten gun to pieces and finding out how it worked. Weapons 
came to Holland from Great Britain in many ways. There was a curfew in force but 
the boys came just before the curfew which was from 8:00 P.M. until 6:00 in the 
morning. They left one by one always watching for the Hun. It was quite an 
organization. 

William had to send a courier to England with an important message. We 
discussed the possibility of letting him take a message to my English friends. 
Everything went according to plan. The message was written in various languages 
which had to be translated back into English. My message was to be given to Mr. 
Simmonds, then Secretary of the RHS in Town. 

Mr. Simmonds got the message and Guy Wilson was one of the friends to 
whom it was sent. Guy was pleased to hear from me and made a vow: “If Matthew 
survives the Hun occupation the stock of the plant he wanted so desperately will 
be his as a gesture of friendship.” 

The bloom was shown in Town and inquiries of purchase were made but the 
answer was always the same: “It is not for sale. If Matthew survives the Hun 
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occupation the stock of the plant he wanted so desperately will be his as a gesture 
of friendship.” 1 did not know of this. 

One day William had to send an important message to England, and a smart 
“boy” who spoke languages perfectly was selected for the job. The way was well 
prepared and he would go through Berlin via Sweden and with connections in 
Sweden he succeeded in reaching England. 

Arriving in London, I phoned Guy. He was very surprised 1 was in Town and 
said I was to come straight to him. So I boarded a sleeper from Euston Station. 
People were kind for all the clothes I possessed 1 stood up in, and someone had lent 
me a cap. Mr. Simmonds most generously lent me 50 pounds so I could pay the 
traveling expenses. (In Holland when the Allies had bombed a German city, it was 
announced that clothing would be collected by the Hun. That same day a convoy 
of German lorries would be sent to the bombed city with stickers on the lorries 
saying: Love Gifts from Holland. The Americans bombed by day and the RAF by 
night. I vividly remember our windows trembling twenty-four hours without a 
break. We used to watch and pray “Good Lord, do send the Hurricanes and 
Spitfires” and rubbed our hands as we saw them come!) 

I very much enjoyed seeing Guy again and he took me to the kitchen and there 
were two parcels labeled “Armada.” I did not realize Guy had given the plant a 
name and I did not know of his pledge. I had the intention to make the same offer as 
before for the stock, which meantime had increased excellently. Instead I 
accepted Guy’s generous gift. I returned to Town and went to the Holland 
Steamship Company office. We had always exported through them and I 
explained how I had got to England. They helped even details with customs. I sent 
two big trunks with lengths of cloth, twelve bicycle tires, two bicycles and one 
parcel of Armada. I sent the other to Rodney Ward in the Scilly Isles as insurance 
against the loss of one. I went to Croydon Airport and luckily managed to get on a 
plane that landed me safely on Valkenberg Military Airport, a stone’s throw from 
my home. Later Armada, the trunks, cloth, bicycles and bicycle tires safely passed 
through customs. 

Armada proved to be all Guy hoped for it—sunproof, F.C.C. (First Class 
Certificate) winner in Holland and England, and a valuable commercial variety. 


CONFESSIONS OF A DAFFODIL HYBRIDIZER 

PHIL Phillips, Otorohanga, New Zealand 

I have been hybridizing daffodils for forty years and have learned a great deal 
about hybridizers and their methods. Generally speaking I would say they are a 
mean lot. For all the years that I have been associated with them no one ever told 
me anything that could be of great assistance in growing better daffodils. 

A hybridizer comes along to a show with a splendid flower, his pride and joy, 
and he is all too eager and willing to tell you the cross, like a dog’s pedigree or the 
genealogical tree of royalty, as he knows darned well that if you repeat it, that it will 
be at least six years before you can bring a flower to the show bench and never one 
as good as his, by which time he will have better ones from its progeny. Ask him 
how he grew it so well and he will probably tell you that he planted the bulb and it 
"just grew like that.” Not one indication of what he did to the bulb, the soil, the 
fertilizer, and all the other things that go to making a champion bloom. 
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Because I am a well known grower, people seem to take it for granted that I 
know all there is to be known about producing winning blooms, but everything I 
learned came the hard way, generally by my own efforts of trial and error over a 
long period rather than any scrap of information I obtained from others. Such 
information as I did acquire had to be prised out of them like getting a pearl from an 
oyster with a screwdriver, and was imparted with as much enthusiasm as shown 
by them paying their taxes. Perhaps they regarded this information as a “Trade 
Secret" not to be shared with others but to be retained for their own exclusive use. 

Well, l am not like that, I never could keep a secret for long especially if it 
involved good news. That is probably one reason why 1 never joined the 
priesthood. The other reason is even more obvious—and l never was much good 
at Latin either. 

After all these years, regrettably when 1 am almost too old to make the most use 
of it, I have discovered the secret of how to produce that super flower that stands 
out so much ahead of the others of its kind that one would think it was a different 
cultivar. We all know that to produce a good flower one must start with a good 
bulb. Those big, round, bulging beauties, with clean shiny skins, that are a joy to 
fondle and caress, that have within them the tiny embryo flower which, with the 
right treatment, will blossom into a spectacle of delight and admiration. I am happy 
to announce that I have at long last discovered the secret of producing such 
beauties, and all will be revealed at the 1984 Springworld Convention in Hamilton, 
New Zealand, where hopefully you will be able to see some of the results of the 
efforts of several who now share in this closely guarded secret. 

—-—- » > — »■ - -—--- 


COME INTO MY GARDEN 

RUTH PARDUE'S GARDEN 

MARY Lou GR1PSHOVER, Franklin, Tennessee 
Photos by Bill Par due 

To compete successfully at shows, 
you have to have a large space devoted 
to exhibition beds in full sun, well- 
protected from wind, and give up any 
thoughts about having a lovely garden, 
right? Wrong!! 

Ruth Pardue’s house sits on a 60 x 120 
city lot with mature oak trees, and Ruth 
has surrounded it with a garden which is 
beautiful in all seasons. Over the years, 
more and more lawn area has been turn’ 
ed into garden space until now only a 
small lawn remains in the front yeard. A 
true horticulturist, Ruth begins at the 
beginning—with the soil. All new beds 
are double dug and the soil removed; peat, gypsum, more soil, and 
superphosphate are added, the whole is mixed well, and put back in the beds. (Son 
Todd has been a big help in this department.) With all the additives, the beds are 
higher than the surrounding paths, which facilitates drainage. Rocks are used to 
edge the beds, and tiny sedums and other rock plants fill the crevices. Flagstone 
and brick paths provide easy access. 
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Eranthis, galanthus, and crocus provide very early bloom, but daffodils, of 
course, are the highlight of her spring garden. Ruth grows about 550 cultivars, and 
usually digs bulbs—and tree roots—every three years. With limited space, only 
the best get replanted, and she never plants back more than three of one cultivar. 
(She did say, though, that she might make an exception this year for Pismo Beach 
and Golden Joy!) Miniatures are planted in front, near the rocks, with the taller 
cultivars behind. Under one large tree, wildflowers and emerging hostas 
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complement the daffodils; while under a tree in the front yard, clumps of daffodils 
edge a bed of pachysandra. A small bridge over a fish pond at the side of the house 
is a good place to admire the daffodils reflected in the water. 

Peonies, iris, daylilies, lilies, and hostas each add beauty to the garden in 
season. For summer bloom the shaded beds get masses of impatiens and fibrous 
begonias, while half-baskets of annuals are placed strategically on the garage wall 
and fence. Boxwood, hemlock, and holly all provide background for the biooms, 
with dogwood, redbud, serviceberry, contorted filbert, and Magnolia stellata 
placed as accents. 

A native Virginian, Ruth and her husband, Bill, moved to Columbus after their 
marriage. While Bill doesn’t help plant the daffodils, he does lend moral support. 
His fine hand can be seen in the brickwork wall and patio. Their garden has been 
part of the “open garden” program of the Columbus parks department several 
times, and together they have welcomed many visitors to the garden. 

Ruth, who’s ADS Test Garden Chairman, is the Educational Program 
Coordinator at Inniswood, one of Columbus’s newest metropolitan parks. When 
she’s not busy in her own garden, she’s busy with other CODS members digging, 
weeding, and planting at Whetstone Park. 


ROBIN NEWS 

OTIS ETHEREDGE, So/udo, South Carolina 

Three Robins have taken flight again. We hope that they will remain strong and 
true in flight. The Southeast, Miniature, and Hybridizers’ Robins seem to be 
making good time with the Hybridizers’ Robin having already traversed its 
complete route. 

The Poet Robin is poised and ready to take wing if we can interest a couple of 
new members dong with the several old ones still interested. Two ADS members 
are very interested in trying a jonquil Robin. There are also several members ready 
for a Hybridizers’ #2. Only a couple more interested parties are needed to make it a 
reality. 

So, ADS friends, if you would like to join a Poet, Jonquil, or Hybridizers’ Robin, 
please let your Robin Chairman know. Also, if there are any Robins “out there 
somewhere” that your Chairman doesn’t know exist, do be in touch. 

From the Hybridizers’ #1 comes the report that Bill Bender planted 7,000 hand- 
crossed seed plus 2,000 Phil Phillips seed. Dr. Bill opened a discussion of dry 
packing flowers to simplify transportation to shows. Mary Lou Gripshover and 
Ted Snazelle enclosed slides of some fine looking seedlings. Of interest was Ted 
Snazelle’s reverse, a 2 Y-Y from Bethany * Daydream, that so far has not had any 
basal rot tendencies in Mississippi. He is keeping his fingers crossed about this 
one. 
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more than 1,200 varieties of spring-flowering bulbs from 
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THE COVER PHOTO 

is of N. asfuriensis caught blooming in the snow by Wells 
Knierim. When this happens, can spring be far behind? 


THE ENGLISH SEASON 1983 

George TARRY, Wtrral, Cheshire, England 
Photos by the Author 

Every season is different and the longer one grows flowers the less one is 
surprised by the wide variations in the pattern of the English spring. The early 
months of 1983 can only be “The spring that never arrived.” In sharp contrast to 
1982, we had virtually no winter with only an occasional night frost and brief cover 
of snow. By early March, plant growth was so well advanced that many of us 
wondered if there would be any flowers left for the shows, particularly as the dates 
were the latest possible in the usual cycle. Then at the end of the first week in 
March, temperatures dropped, not dramatically, but significantly to the level 
where plant growth is reduced to a minimum, about -2°C at night and only 4°C by 
day, the sun disappeared and the rain started. Although the temperature eased 
after about two weeks, the sun remained conspicuously absent and the dull wet 
weather continued throughout the show season and right on to the end of May, 
During the whole of this period, the temperature rarely exceeded 16°C and all 
outdoor operations required dress more appropriate to mid-winter. Opportunities 
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to apply pollen were very limited, but fortunately we had one day, 26 April, when 
the rain cleared early and a bright afternoon was filled with feverish activity to 
produce about all my seed crop for the season. 

In these circumstances, it was not a vintage season for our flowers. The RHS 
competition at the end of March had even fewer exhibits than usual and Jack 
Gilbert’s collection, which won the Devonshire Trophy at his first attempt, 
deserved better competition. Banbridge, Ben Hee, and Golden Vale are reliable 
cultivars for early shows; Newcastle responds well to pot culture; and these were 
supported by good blooms of Glen Rothes, Pol Dornie, Loch Loyal, and some Lea 
seedlings to make a most effective exhibit. In the single blooms, Noel Burr staged 
some high quality flowers to overshadow the rest, taking divisional honors with 
Newcastle, Canisp, and Achduart, with Canisp taking Best Bloom award. The 
other special note was a very good Acropolis which scored a rare win over several 
Unique and won the award for best double for Mrs. Oxton. 



Left, Canisp, right, Newcastle. 


There was an interval of three weeks to the main RHS Show but as the New 
Hall was undergoing a face lift after fifty years service, the restricted facilities in the 
Old Hall necessitated a reduced range of classes which made a true comparison 
quite impossible. The Engleheart Cup attracted seven entries and a first inspection 
suggested that this might be the year for one of the challengers to bring an end to 
John Lea’s run of successes. A closer look showed that this was most unlikely and 
the official judges confirmed this view. The winning collection contained Torridon 
{first registered 1964), Achduart and Dailmanach (1972) which have been seen so 
many times before but are still good enough to withstand the challenge of other 
raisers, the rather newer Loch Lundie, Gold Convention, and Silver Convention 
(all 1978), and only three under number. Of these three, 1-45-76, a deep pink after 
the style of Dailmanach, represented the best improvement on what is already 
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John Lea's winning Engieheart collection 


Top: Cairn Toul, Achduart, Loch Broom, Gold Convention 
Middle: Loch Lundie, 2-25-76, 2-27-74, 145-76 
Bottom: Dailmanach, Torndon, Silver Convention, Loch Carron 


available- In second place, Brian Duncan’s collection was mainly under number, 
but one of the exceptions. High Society 2 W-GYP, appeared to be even better than 
in Ireland in 1982. 

The Guy Wilson Memorial attracted four high class entries with Clive Postles 
wining a close contest over two specialists in all-white flowers, Wilson Stewart and 
Rathowen. His Delos 3 W-GWW confirmed that this cultivar continues to improve 
and may well become the best of its type. 

The Open single bloom classes extended the winning form of such favorites as 
Ballyrobert, Newcastle, Golden Aura, Achduart, and Park Springs but the 
divisional honors went to White Star, Ashmore, Snowcrest (all of them W-W!!), 
and a lovely seedling double from John Blanchard, 76/26A, with a white perianth 
and pink edged frills. 
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Taking divisional honors at the RHS Daffodil Show were: top left, White Star; top right, 
Ashmore; lower left, Snowcrest; and lower right, Blanchard 76/26A. 
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In the Amateur Section, John 
Fisher beat two more experienced 
exhibitors to win the Bowles Cup with 
good vases of Empress of Ireland, 

Loch Hope, Merlin, and Amber 
Castle in a collection which blended 
high quality with a wide range of color 
combinations. The Richardson Cup 
was another keen contest with Clive 
Postles just edging ahead of Paul 
Payne, winner in 1980, 1981, and 
1982. The winner used a mixture of 
old—Bundody, Cool Crystal, and 
Purbeck—and new— Jumbo Gold, 

Dailmanach, Gold Convention, and 
Loch Carron—and included a 
seedling yellow double of his own 
raising 57-76, which could make a big 
impression in the classes for doubles. 

The award for Best Bloom went to a 
bloom in the third prize in this 
contest, a magnificent specimen of 
Canisp grown by Geoff Bell, which 
exceeded all the many fine blooms of 
this cultivar which have won high 
honors in the past. The Reserve Best Bloom award went to John Blanchard's 
Badbury Rings 3 Y-YYR, a big advance in that division, large, flat, and with a clearly 
defined non-predominant ring of color. As yet this is only a very small stock and 
from the rumors in the hall, the price on release will mean that most of us will have 
to be content with admiring it from a distance for many seasons to come. 

A very short break to collect the few flowers that had developed in our absence 
and we were off to Solihull for the Daffodil Society Show. Fortunately the rain 
stayed away for most of the day but the conditions underfoot in the tent 
deteriorated steadily during the show and it was a tribute to the spirit of all who 
attended that the atmosphere remained so congenial from start to finish. The main 
contenders in the trophy classes, Messrs. Postles, Stewart, and Dalton, took part 
in another share-out of major awards with most of the trophies changing hands, 
but the Norwich pair, Paul Payne and Geoff Bell intervened to break the pattern. 
Clive Postles continues to show improved seedlings to retain the Bourne Cup, 
while Paul Payne staged even better flowers than in London to win the Cartwright 
Cup for twelve cultivars in commerce. Once again he proved that well grown 
flowers of modestly priced cultivars such as Rockall, Rameses, Stourbridge, Fiji, 
and Ben Hee can provide the basis of a high quality collection. In the Amateur 
Section it was disappointing to find so many growers had neglected to check their 
cultivars with the official list before staging in "price-limit” classes, but it is doubtful 
if any of them could have prevented Richard Smales from winning the Norfolk Cup 
at his first attempt. His Viking, Empress of Ireland, Loch Stac, and Verona 
compared favorably with any exhibit in the show. The ADS Red-White-Blue 
Ribbon always creates great interest and competition and gives the opportunity to 
see some of the most recent introductions. This year's winner, Don Barnes, gave 
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us the opportunity of a first inspection of Lapine 3 Y-YYO and Johnnie Walker 3 Y- 
Y and may encourage others to be more adventurous in extending their 
collections of cultivars. 

Although there were many fine collections in the trophy classes, Best Bloom 
was found in the single blooms, the ever reliable Shining Light, staged by Mrs. 
Hylda Oxton. It was hard pressed by another fine bloom of Canisp from Geoff Bell, 
the second bloom on the bulb which produced the winner in London, but the 
standard set at the previous show ensured that Canisp was Reserve to Shining 
Light. 

With the continuing wet weather it was surprising that enthusiasm remained 
high for the Harrogate show in the following week, but the exhibitors were in high 
spirits and although it rained heavily on staging day and the three days of the show, 
the attendance created a new record of 52,500. They were rewarded with a view of 
the finest commercial display ever seen at the show, a thirty-foot stand set up by 
Rathowen which was rewarded with the honor of best display in the show. There 
was also a more modest but equally attractive display by Carncairn as well as the 
regular stands put on by Michael Jefferson-Brown, Mrs. Abel Smith, and 
Broadleigh Gardens. 



Paul Paynes Northern 
Championship winning 
collection included: 

Top; King's Stag. 
Rockall, Crater, Cool 
Crystal 

Middle: Dailmanach, 

Achduart, Dr. Hugh 
Banbridge 

Bottom Strines, North¬ 
ern Sceptre, Loch 
Naver, Gay Challenger. 
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Left, best bloom at Harrogate, Interim * Lisbreen; right, Merlin 


In the competitive classes, the Norwich growers continued their run of 
successes at the show, the opposition being weakened by Wilson Stewart’s 
absence on urgent domestic arrangements. Paul Payne retained the Northern 
Championship with a collection which he considered his finest flowers of the 
season, an assessment endorsed by the finest Dr. Hugh that I have seen outside 
Ireland, and a typical Dailmanach which approached perfection. The closest 
challenge came from his colleague, Geoff Bell, but in the other collection classes 
Geoff took the honors by three wins to Paul’s one. This is still our only major show 
where champion blooms are selected from the main subdivisions and the honors 
are a fair indication of the most successful cultivars of the day—Kingscourt, 
Newcastle, Panache, Shining Light, Golden Aura, Ohio, Dailmanach, Daydream, 
Lemonade, Achduart, Merlin, Unique, Stratosphere, and Highfield Beauty, the 
last named creating something of a sensation with its four florets winning the first 
major honor for a new grower, William Jennings. All these favorites were, 
however, outclassed by a seedling from Interim * Lisbreen which won the Grand 
Champion award for Paul Payne. 

So with the rain still falling, we took our leave of the 1983 show season and look 
forward to rather more pleasant conditions next season. 


* 



Need a program for your garden club? Rent an ADS slide program. 
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MINIATURE DAFFODILS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 

Elizabeth T. Capen, Boonfon, New Jersey 

(The following article was written at the request of the editor of Growing Interests, 
newsletter of the Watnong Chapter of the American Rock Garden Society, and Mrs. Capen 
kindly shared the manuscript with us.— Ed) 

Miniature daffodils are naturals for the rock garden, as they first precede and 
then accompany alpines and wild flowers through their peak season, March, April, 
and May. 

Standard daffodils offer a wide range of color and form in one to two feet of 
height. It is hard to believe that any serious gardener would deny himself the thrill 
of including some of the new colors and shapes in this first major perennial of the 
year, but no garden could be so small that some three to six inch gem would not 
enhance. In landscaping, scale is king; happily, there are daffodils to fit the 
smallest. 

While standard daffodils have been proven by test to use two feet of well- 
prepared soil, miniatures can do with eight inches—easier in rocky terrain. 

Highly-bred show daffodils often need frequent replanting. Species and 
miniature hybrids like to be left alone. So, choose your site well. 

One requirement all dafs share: two months of sun on the foliage to 
manufacture next year’s bloom. Many ways have been tried to provide this need, 
while hiding from public gaze. Distortions of loopings and braidings neither hide 
nor let mature. There are better ways. 

Classic is the plan best exemplified by the late Kenneth Smiths, internationally 
known hybridizers of daffodils, iris, and hemerocallis. Large plots of very new dafs 
were lined before a tall hemlock hedge, fronted by iris and flanked by hems. So, iris 
time found daf foliage blending into the background, completely hidden by the 
colorful iris, while later the hems took charge. What I call the '‘Smith principle” we 
have applied not only in border planting, but through several acres of display. (We 
believe this principle can be applied to any garden of mixed seasons.) 

While permanent plants provide fine markers for spots or drifts, be chary of 
using strong perennials to define varieties. Mr. Buck tried hosta; he bst all of his 
dafs. I had equal success with Siberian iris. And now, I am suspicious of 
epimedium. All can edge, but not mingle. 

Instead, look for spots among your late appearing ferns or anything coming 
strongly on the scene in early summer. Ostrich, goldie, Christmas among native 
ferns, we have used for years; galax, fall anemones, asters, late primula will hide. 
For us, a clump of Dryopteris erythrosorus has shielded a patch of Mite for years, 
while nearby N. cyclamineus and Ceterach have established symbiotic concord. 

Recently we have enjoyed, around a few glacial accidentals, a group of forty or 
so miniature trees and shrubs that mark locations of daffodil miniatures, while later 
adding interest to a walk about. 

Most daffodil types include miniatures, but cultural requirements vary 
considerably, as native habitats range from bare rocky slopes to moist river banks 
to near desert dryness. Fortunately, for gardeners, hybrids of these wildlings are 
tamed to accept what we consider reasonable soil, although we note a species 
preference often lingers. 

Of the chief daffodil types, forget bulbocodiums and tazettas—not hardy in 
New Jersey. And know that jonquils have not recovered from the Civil War. There 
are distinct northern and southern jonquils. Many general suppliers do not know 
the difference, while some, who serve a wide area, just figure, “Caveat emptor.” 
For instance, the best known species, N. jonquilla, frequently miscalled “Jonquilla 
Simplex,” its variants, and most of its hybrids will not survive in Zone 5, 
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THE BEST FOR NEW JERSEY—USD A ZONE 5 and 6 

TRUMPETS 

Our spring begins with “minimus," that no known daffodil fancier ever called N. 
asturiensis. Grown against a south-facing rock, for many years it provided an 
outdoor-grown daffodil for the New York International Show the first week of 
March. 

N. minor follows shortly, bringing the first real splash of color. We like it with 
pulmonaria as a foil. Later comes precise N. pseudo-narcissus obuallaris, the 
famous “Lent Lily” of England. 

Of hybrids, our favorites are Little Beauty and Rockery Beauty, both well- 
formed bicolors in perfect scale. 

CYCLAMINEUS 

N. cyclamineus, the second species to bloom, 
suffered 250 years of calumny before it was rediscovered 
on a Portuguese river bank and became then one of the 
greatest of daffodil sires. Early-blooming good miniature 
hybrids include Mite, Kibitzer, Jumblie, Tete-a-Tete. 

Foot-tall standards include the love of exhibitors from 
London to Podunk—Kate Reade’s pink-cupped 
Foundling, smashing yellow-red Jetfire of Mitsch’s 
classic Charity May, or prize-winning Willet. 

Short-cupped Beryl, bred from a poet, is everyone’s pet. We have a sweep 
across a series of brooklets on Vinalhaven, Maine, a splash across a semi-bog 
here, and still, some right at home in hilltop dryness. All respond to—but do not 
require—extra moisture. 

TRIANDRUS 

This name confuses people by testifying to the error of Clusius, ratified by 
Linnaeus. Of course they have six anthers, as do all dafs. Species are groups of 
tiny bells, ranging from milk white to gold including reverse. These are perfect for 
acid scree—in other words, they live in a bunch of rocks, but would like some nice 
humus in the four to eight inch area. T. albus, T. concolor, and T. pulchellus are 
worth a trial. Unfortunately, the best of the hybrids are off the market or confused 
by the big wholesalers. 

JONQUILLA 

These want to bake in summer sun. Reliable for us are N. rupicola, a single star- 
shaped flower on a six inch stem, and N. scaberulus, a cluster of the tiniest dafs of 
all. 

Hybrids, from mid to end of season include Sundial, Sun Disc, Bobbysoxer, 
Demure, Stafford, Lintie, Bebop. AH are good. (See Daffodil Journal, December, 
1980, pp. 110-113.) 

Species increase slowly vegetatively. Their pattern of 
life is to spread a lot of seed and let the next generation 
carry on. Help them, by gathering and planting the seed 
or just scattering in situ. Most miniature hybrids are 
sterile triploids, but some tend to remember their 
heritage. 


Sundtal 
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SPREADING THE WORD 

Mrs. Lester Ilgenfritz, Medford, New Jersey 

Twenty years ago, Helen Barton, who was then Director of Northeast Region, 
was also the chairman of horticulture of the Garden Club of Mamaroneck, New 
York. She inspired a group of us to begin learning to know daffodils by name and 
division by encouraging us to buy one of each division and plan to show them at 
our club meeting the following spring. 

This was the inspiration of my efforts twenty years later to do likewise with the 
members of the Pinelands Garden Club of Medford, New Jersey. They had invited 
me to speak to them in the spring of 1981. I took with me from my garden at 
Medford Leas, a retirement community where I now live, a collection of named 
cultivars. At the close, I suggested that if as many as ten members would consider 
buying one of each division, I would plan a collection for them. To my amazement 
twenty-four signed up. I told them it would cost about $10.00 each. 

in the spring of 1982 they all were delighted with their new special daffodils, so 
much so, they could not bear to pick them to produce a show. They decided to do 
it again and once more I agreed to help them find bulbs for about the same price. 
This time eleven more signed up. 

This spring in 1983 they had their first daffodil show. They brought their 
flowers, labeled and groomed, and produced a show that any group would be 
proud to present. They were delighted with themselves. We did oral judging, 
discussing the blooms as we proceeded, but chose only blue ribbons as awards the 
first year. 

Once more they have asked me to prepare a list of named cultivars and I have 
agreed. This time twenty-nine have signed up. Several of this group have asked 
how to get catalogs from which to order for themselves. I have asked the dealers 
from whom I have ordered to send me a half-dozen catalogs to be circulated 
among them. 

A few have joined the American Daffodil Society and I hope more will do so. 
They have the beginning of an actively interested group who may develop as true 
devotees of our favorite flower. The coming of the National Convention in 1985 to 
nearby Wilmington, Delaware, will be an inspiration. 

The selection of cultivars under a limited budget has not been easy. In planning 
the list of daffodils for the first year I turned to the bargain list of the Royal Dutch 
Growers of Lisse, Holland. For the second and third years I reached to the lists of 
Mary Mattison van Schaik and Daffodil Mart and even added a few choice Mitsch 
selections. All were very cooperative. 


JACKSON’S DAFFODILS 

P.O. BOX 77 
GEEVESTON 7116 
TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA 

Send for a descriptive list of the finest Tasmanian exhibition 
varieties, Divisions 1 to 4, that have won major awards throughout 
the world. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 

The Fall Board Meeting of your directors was held in Paducah, Kentucky, on 
September 24th. The Roof Family (Margaret, Raymond, Richard and Carolyn) 
were gracious and competent hosts. 

The official transfer of the office of Executive Director was accomplished 
during the meeting. Leslie Anderson is now the new Executive Director, taking 
over from Bill and Laura Lee Ticknor. 

Frances Armstrong, Membership Chairman, reported that the American 
Daffodil Society now has well over 1700 members, a new record high. Over 150 of 
our members are from outside the U.S. A hearty welcome to all the new members; 
glad to have you! 

In addition to the more-or-less normal business transacted at the meeting, the 
several daffodil conventions were a point of discussion. 

The 1983 Williamsburg Convention was a huge success and reported a surplus, 
which was turned over to the ADS to be put to good use as determined by the 
Board. Congratulations to the Kings and their committees, 

Plans are under way for both the 1984 ADS Convention in Portland, Oregon 
(April 5-7,1984), and the 1985 ADS Convention in Wilmington, Delaware (April 24- 
27, 1985). It takes a lot of work and careful long range planning to handle a 
convention. My hat is off to Marilynn Howe, Portland Chairman, and to Bill and 
Joy Mackinney, Co-Chairmen of the Wilmington Convention. 

Then there is the Third World Daffodil Convention (not to be read as a daffodil 
convention of the “Third World!”) to be held in Hamilton, New Zealand, in 
September, 1984. New Zealand is a “must” for anyone who enjoys travel. From my 
personal experience, I guarantee you will enjoy the beauty of the land and the 
friendliness of the people. 

So, ADS members, mark these dates on your calendar. Make your plans early 
and try to attend as many of these conventions as you can. 

The summer of 1983 has finally ended. We in Baltimore had about one-half-inch 
of rain (as measured by my gauge) from the fourth of July until the end of 
September. Combine this with record high temperatures and you have a 
miserable combination. As most everyone knows from the news, we were not 
alone. Other areas had equally as difficult weather—if not worse. Only spring will 
tell how well our daffodils survived under those conditions. 

Hope you all have a good winter and we look forward to seeing you in Portland 
next spring. 

Quentin E. Erlandson 

CALL OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated, will be 
held on Friday, April 6, 1984, at the Red Lion Inn, Portland, Oregon, for the 
following purposes: 

1) For the election of officers and directors as provided by the By-Laws 

2) to take action and transact any other business which may properly and 
lawfully come before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
Kathryn S. Andersen, Secretary 
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CHEAPER AIRFARES?? 


In the “for what it’s worth department,” an ad in the Camellia Journal of 
August, 1983, was offering discounted air service to the Camellia Society 
convention. I have no idea whether such service would be available to our 
convention, or whether the company is still in business, and bear in mind that this 
is not an endorsement, but if you want to check it for yourself, the company is 
Aircorp, and the phone number is 800-526 0110,—201488-9330 in New Jersey. 
Their ad says “lower than excursion or super-saver fares.. .on regularly-scheduled 
airlines." 


THIRD WORLD DAFFODIL CONVENTION AND 
DOWN UNDER TOUR, 1984 

The Nylex-Springworld brochure sent out recently details the New Zealand 
tour, but little has been said about the Australian part. 

According to an Australian Daffodil Society Newsletter of May, 1983, the 
Australian Module 1 begins on August 31 and goes to September 11, and will have 
five days in Victoria and five in Tasmania. Those interested should contact Frank 
Coles, 29 Glenburnie Road, Mitcham, Vic., 3132 Australia. 

Module 2 is in New Zealand from September 12 to September 22 and includes 
the third world daffodil convention from September 13 to 16, while Module 3 
begins on September 12—includes the convention—and continues to October 1. 
For information on the New Zealand tours, contact Peter Ramsay, 21 Cranwell 
St., Hamilton, New Zealand. 


JUDGING SCHOOLS 

The following schools have been approved for next spring: 

Course II—March 17, 1984, Hernando, Mississippi; Chairman: Leslie 
Anderson, Route 3, 2302 Byhalia Road, Hernando, Mississippi 38632. 

Course I—March 18, 1984, Descanso Gardens, 1419 Descan so Drive, La 
Canada, California; Chairman: Marilynn Howe, 11831 Juniette, Culver City, 
California 90230. 

Course 1—April 12, 1984, Darden School of Business, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia; Chairman: Donald King, RFD-Box 236-C, Hartfield, 
Virginia 23071. 

Course I—April 15,1984, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chairman; Mrs. Neil Macneale, 524 
Abilene Trail, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215. 

Course I—May 3, 1984, Church of the Redeemer, Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts; Chairman; Mrs. Theodore C. Haffenreffer, Jr., 46 Suffolk Road, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 02167. 

Required reading for all courses is the Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting and 
Judging Daffodils. Course I—Chapters 1, 3, 4, 7 (up to judging miniatures). 
Course II—Chapters 2 (except pg. 6), 5, 8, 9, Review Chapter 7, pp. 30-33. 

For further information contact the chairman of the local school. 

Accredited Judges needing refresher credit may attend any of the judging 
schools. 

Mrs. James Liggett, Judging Schools Chairman 
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DAFFODILS 1983-84 


Daffodils 1983-84, the annual publication by the RHS, will shortly be available 
from the Executive Director, at the same price as last year, $5.00. 

Several articles on marketing daffodils and the story of Tamara, a new daffodil 
for cutting, bred at Rosewarne by Barbara Fry, are included, along with an 
intriguing topic, “Any Advance on 1970?” by David Lloyd. 

We learn the latest about the daffodils in the Savill Garden and the Guy L, 
Wilson Garden, and Paul Payne tells us how he grows his daffodils. If you’ve read 
George Tarry’s article elsewhere in this issue, you know Paul figured prominently 
in the prize list, and now he’ll tell us all his secrets! 

Show reports from England and Northern Ireland and a retrospective “One 
hundred Years of Daffodils” and much more make this a book you'll want to add to 
your library. 


COMING EVENTS 


March 20-21, 1984 
March 18-19, 1984 
March 24-25, 1984 
March 31-April 1, 1984 
April 5-7, 1984 
April 7-15, 1984 
April 14, 1984 

April 15, 1984 
April 17-18, 1984 
May-October, 1984 
May 2-5, 1984 
Aug. 31-Sept. 11, 1984 
Sept. 12-Oct. 1, 1984 

April 24-27, 1985 


RHS Competition, London, England 
Seconda Mostra del Narciso, Villa Perla, Magliano 
Sabina, Italy 

ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon 
Daffodil Festival, Tacoma, Washington 
Grand Floral Street Parade, Tacoma-Puyallup-Sumner, 
Washington (begins at 10:00 a.m. in Tacoma) 
Marine Parade, Tacoma, Washington 
RHS Daffodil Show, London, England 
International Garden Festival, Liverpool, England 
Daffodil Show at the above Festival 
Australian Tour 

Springworld 84, incorporating the third world daffodil 
convention, Hamilton, New Zealand 
ADS convention, Wilmington, Delaware 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 

(Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code.) 

Date of Filing: October 4,1983. The Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at Rt. 3,2302 
Byhalia Road, Hernando, Mississippi 38632, with general business offices of the publisher at 
the same address The name and address of the Publisher is American Daffodil Society, Inc., 
Rt. 3, 2302 Byhalia Road, Hernando, MS 38632; Editor, Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Rt. 3, 1206 
Natchez Road, Franklin, TN 37064; Chairman of Publications, Mrs. Robert Cartwright, 1216 
Goodloe Drive, Nashville, TN 37215. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no bondholders, 
stockholders, or mortgagees. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months), 1675; paid circulation, 
1451; sales through agents or dealers, none; free distribution, 76; total number of copies 
distributed, 1527. Total number of copies printed (single issue nearest to filing date), 1700; 
paid circulation, 1482; sales through agents or dealers, none; free distribution, 92; total 
number of copies distributed, 1574. I certify that the statements made by me above are 
correct and complete. 

—Mary Louise Gripshover 
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j3Jintmrmi Cn ntxi but ixms 

Henning Rountree . .. Mr. & Mrs. Quentin Erlandson 

Mary Knierim ....Dr. & Mrs. Marvin Andersen 

Miss Leslie Anderson 
Mrs. Wayne Anderson 
Mr. & Mrs. R.L. Armstrong 
Mr, & Mrs. Quentin Erlandson 
Mr. & Mrs. Paul Gripshover 
Mr. & Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr. 

Ray Scholz 
Mr. & Mrs. William Ticknor 

FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 

Recent conversatons 
with members living in 
various parts of the 
country have revealed that 
the Journal has spent four 
weeks or more languishing 
in the clutches of the post 
office before being 
delivered. Frankly, I find 
this appalling! The 
September issue went into 
the mail on September 
13 —yet a friend in 
Chambersburg didn't get 
his copy until October 13, 
and a friend in California 
reported hers arrived just 
ahead of their meeting on 
October 16. I've spoken to 
my postmaster who is very 
cooperative (the trouble 
isn’t in his office). He has 
promised to send in a list of 
places where delivery is 
delayed to see if pehaps a 
specific distribution center 
is at fault. BUT I need your 
help. Please—send me a 
postcard when you get this 
issue. If all goes well at the 
printer’s (last time it 
didn’t —that’s why it 
wasn’t mailed until the 
13th) it will be in the mail 
by December 1. Please let 
me hear from you. Hopefully we can speed up delivery for everyone. 

At this busy time of year. I’d like to thank everyone who contributes to the 
success of the Journal, and wish each of you a happy holiday season. 
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CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 


Two Mitsch cultivars are to be listed in DTS&G: 

Trend = Angkor 4 Y-Y 
Classic 2 W-Y 

The color code of Norwood should be corrected to 3 W-R. 

Amy Cole Anthony , Classification Chairman 

CORRECTIONS 

The show report listed in the September Journal incorrectly identified Loch 
Layne as being included in Marie Bozievich’s Green Ribbon collection in 
Williamsburg. The correct cultivar was Loch Loyal. Marie says, “I mention this 
only because Loch Loyal was such a good ‘doer’ for me this year and really 
deserves the credit.” 

The show report also neglected to include the name of Mrs. H.E. Archer among 
those who won the Green Ribbon. Mrs. Archer won her ribbon—her first ADS 
Ribbon—at the Chapel Hill show. 

The June Journal incorrectly listed Dr. Throckmorton’s address in the list of 
committee chairmen. His correct addres is 1200 Pleasant St, Des Moines, Iowa 
50308. 

The Editor regrets the errors. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Royal Horticultural Society Daffodil and Tulip Yearbooks 


1951-52 

$15.00 

1965 

$10.00 

1959 

15.00 

1966 

10.00 

1960 

15.00 

1967 

10.00 

1961 

15.00 

1968 

10.00 

1962 

10.00 

1969 

10.00 

1963 

10.00 

1970 

10.00 

1964 

10.00 

1971 

10.00 

Royal Horticultural 

Society Daffodils 

(and year) 


1971 

7.50 

1979 

5.00 

1974 

10.00 

(out of print) 



The Da//odi7, by M. Jefferson-Brown, 1951, $20.00 

Da//odi/s, Outdoors and In, by Carey E. Quinn, 1959, $15.00 

Ye Narcissus or Daffodil Ffoivre, and hys Roots , by Peter Barr, 1884 (Reprint 

1968) $2.00 

The American Daffodil Society Yearbook, 1956, $4.00 

LESLIE Anderson, Executive Director 
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1984 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Awards Chairman 

The following is an incomplete list of show dates. If you desire your show to be 

listed in the March Journal please send the information to the Awards Chairman, 

1052 Shadyhill Dr., Columbus, OH 43221, by January 1, 1984. 

March 1-2-3—Tulsa, Oklahoma. Owen Glendower Society Daffodil Show at the 
Tulsa Garden Center. Information: Mr. Stafford G. Davis, 2144 N. Elwood 
Avenue, Tulsa, OK 74106. 

March 3-4—Corona del Mar, California. Southern California Daffodil Society and 
the Sherman Foundation at the Sherman Gardens, 2647 East Pacific Coast 
Hwy. Information: Mrs. Nancy Cameron, 410 South Paseo Estrella, Anaheim, 
CA 92807. 

March 10—Clinton, Mississippi. Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at the Vesper 
Room, B.C. Rogers Student Center, Mississippi College. Information: 
Dr. Ted Snazelle, 418 McDonald Drive, Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 10-11—Ross, California. Northern California Daffodil Society at the Marin 
Art and Garden Center, Sir Francis Drake Blvd. Information: Mr. Jack 
Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut Creek, CA 945%. 

March 17-18—La Canada, California. Pacific Regional. Southern California 
Daffodil Society at the Descanso Gardens, 1419 Descanso Dr. Information: 
Miss Helen Grier, 4671 Palm Avenue, Yorba Linda, CA 92686. 

March 17-18—Fortuna, California. The Fortuna Garden Club at the Fortuna 
Monday Club House, Sixth and Main Sts. Information: Mrs. Christine Kemp, 
P.O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 95540. 

March 22—Oxford, Mississippi. Oxford Garden Club at the Oxford-Lafayette 
County Library. Information: Mrs. Boyce Bratton, 420 N. 14th Street, 
Oxford, MS 38655. 

March 24—Conway, Arkansas. Arkansas State Show. Arkansas Daffodil Society 
at the High School Cafeteria. Information: Mrs. W.B. Mayes, 7 Deerwood, 
Conway, AR 72032, 

March 27-28—Rome, Georgia. Mountain View Garden Club, Riverbend Mall. 
Information: Mrs. Douglas Milner, 123 Westmore Rd., Rome, GA 30161. 

March 31-April 1—Hernando, Mississippi. Mississippi State Show. The Garden 
Study Club of Hernando at the National Guard Armory, McCracken Road. 
Information: Mrs. Barry M. Carter, 4671 Highway 304, Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 31-April 1—Nashville, Tennessee. Southern Regional Show. Middle 
Tennessee Daffodil Society, Cheekwood, Tennessee Botanical Gardens and 
Fine Arts Center. Information: Mary Lou Gripshover, Rt. 3, 1206 Natchez 
Rd., Franklin, TN 37064. 

March 31—April 1—Chapel Hill, North Carolina. North Carolina Garden Club 
Council of Chapel Hill and Carrboro and the North Carolina Botanical 
Garden at the Totten Center, North Carolina Botanical Garden. Information: 
Mrs. Everett Wilson, 357 Tenney Circle, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 

April 5 6—Portland, Oregon. National Show. Pacific Coast Daffodil Society, Red 
Lion Inn. Information: Mr Jay Pengra, 954 St. Katherine Drive, Flintridge, CA 
91011. 

April 7-8—Gloucester, Virginia. Garden Club of Gloucester at the Gloucester 
Internationa] School, Route #17. Information: Nancy McKelvy. 
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April 7—Princess Anne, Maryland. Somerset County Garden Club at the 
Peninsula Bank of Princess Anne, Maryland. Information: Mrs. Ralph E. 
French, Route 1, Princess Anne, MD 21853. 

April 10-11—Louisville, Kentucky. Kentucky State Show. Kentucky Daffodil 
Society, Louisville Galleria, 4th Street & Muhammad AJi Bivd. Information: 
Mrs. Wynant Dean, 1629 Cowling Avenue, Louisville, KY 40205. 

April 12-13—Lawrence, Kansas. Prairie Acres, Green Thumb, Lawrence, 
Meadowlark, Countryside Garden Clubs and the Lawrence Garden Center, 
9th and Vermont. Information: Mrs. Vernon E. Carlsen, 811 Sunset Drive, 
Lawrence, KS 66044. 

April 13—Scottsburg, Indiana. Indiana Daffodil Growers South at the Catholic 
Church Parish Hall. Information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, RFD 3, Box 187A, 
Scottsburg, IN 47170. 

April 14-15—Cincinnati, Ohio. Southwest Ohio Daffodil Society at the Eastgate 
Mall. Information: Mr. William Lee, 3075 Taylor Avenue, Cincinnati, OH 
45220. 

April 14-15—Washington, D.C. Washington Daffodil Society, National 
Arboretum. Information: Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead Rd., Bethesda, 
MD 20817. 

April 14-15—Edge water, Maryland. London Town Public House and Gardens at 
the London Town Public House and Gardens. Information; Mrs. R. Gamble 
Mann, P.O. Box 176, Edgewater, MD 21037. 

April 16-17—Chillicothe, Ohio. Midwest Regional. Adena Daffodil Society at the 
Veterans Administration Medical Center. Information: Mrs. Howard Junk, 
1270 Austin Road, Washington C. H., OH 43160. 

April 21-22—Columbus, Ohio. Ohio State Show. Central Ohio Daffodil Society at 
the Upper Arlington Municipal Services Building, 3200 Tremont Road. 
Information: Mrs. David Gill, 4381 Lyon Drive, Columbus, OH 43220. 

April 24-25—Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania State Show. 
Chambersburg Garden Club at the Recreation Center, South Third Street. 
Information: Mrs. Owen Hartman, 105 Farmington Road, Chambersburg, 
PA 17201. 

April 25-26—Downingtown, Pennsylvania. Garden Class of the GFWC Woman’s 
Club of Downingtown, Woman’s Club House, Manor Avenue. Information: 
Mrs. Theodore F. Merkel, 69 Santiilo Way, Downingtown, PA 19335. 

April 26—Bloomington, Indiana. Indiana State Show. Indiana Daffodil Society at 
the First Baptist Church - United Church of Christ, 2420 E. Third Street. 
Information: Mr. Donald Sauvain, 1400 E. Hillside Drive, Bloomington, 
IN 47401. 

April 27—Wilmington, Delaware. Northeast Regional Show. Delaware Daffodil 
Society and Pennsylvania Daffodil Society, St. Albans Church, 913 Wilson 
Road. Information: Mrs. W.R. Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Road, West 
Chester, PA 19380. 

April 28-29—Mansfield, Ohio. Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit Hall, 
Kingwood Center, 900 Park Avenue, West. Information: Mrs. Charles 
Applegate, Route 2, Box 163, Perrysville, OH 44864. 

April 29—Short Hills, New Jersey. New Jersey State Show. New Jersey Daffodil 
Society at The Mall at Short Hills. Information: Mrs. J. Duncan Pitney, Pitney 
Farm, Menham, NJ 07945. 

May 12-13—Minneapolis, Minnesota. Central Regional Show. Daffodil Society of 
Minnesota. Information: Mrs. Julius Wadekamper, 10078 154th Avenue, Elk 
River, MN 55330. 
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TAZETTA TALK 

William Welch, Carmel Valley, California 

A surprising discovery appears to have been made here that should really 
shake up the pest control experts! I have found that, at least under my growing 
conditions, tazetta bulbs have the ability to resist attack by the bulb and stem 
nematode (eelworm) and, most amazingly, previously infected bulbs have thrown 
off what is universally considered to be a fatal condition if left untreated. At this 
point, I can only report on the ability of the bulb itself to behave this way, and must 
await the leaf and stem growth of the coming season to learn whether the entire 
plant is now resistant. 

Ordinarily, tazettas are considered to be among the most susceptible to this 
most dreaded of plagues. What I did that changed this was to completely cease 
application of water-soluble fertilizer during the past year. I was using wood ashes, 
but as others use chemical fertilizers and suffer bulb damage if the eelworm is 
present, it is clear that it is not just ashes that are responsible. I grew tazettas for 
many years and had no trouble from the eelworm, in spite of planting bulbs from a 
wide array of sources. Some were in rather sorry shape upon arrival. I feel certain 
that eelworm was in many of the bad bulbs, but although various signs of disease 
were seen here in the first year of growth, there were never any long-term 
problems. I never used ashes or any other water-soluble fertilizer, but I did practice 
weed control by hand and gave bulbs plenty of water, even sometimes during the 
summer, and compost was often used to improve the soil. In short, they received 
much of the same care that would be provided in any home garden. But I did not 
spray nor apply fertilizer. For seven years the only trouble I had was some bulb fly, 
primarily in the most susceptible kinds, and a little root rot from too much summer 
water. (That was part of an ill-fated experiment to keep them green longer and 
initiate earlier emergence in the fall. It failed as it was so unlike the dry summers of 
their natural habitat.) Then in the eighth year, with the intention of speeding up 
bulb increase, I began to apply ashes in quantity. As intended there was a 
tremendous crop of bulbs that summer and, as I've reported before, far less bulb 
fly thanks to the ashes. But in that first season I had seen eelworm in one location. 
Perhaps they had been lurking in the soil from bad bulbs in there years before. In 
retrospect, it should have been immediately obvious that since the application of 
ashes was the only change I had made that year, this might conceivably have had 
something to do with it. But I was so convinced by what I had read on the 
usefulness of potash in enabling plants to better resist disease, that I put on more 
ashes than ever. And the more 1 fertilized, the worse things got over the next two 
years, so I got desperate and cut out all applications during this past season. 

Bulb digging of the sick bulbs this summer revealed an astonishing change from 
the sick-iooking bulbs dug in past years. Usually, each distorted leaf turns a telltale 
dark color when they dry up, quite unlike the straw color of ordinary dried foliage. 
Where such a leaf joins the top of the bulb, the rot continues down into the 
attached ring of the bulb, giving the ring rot characteristic of eelworm. But this 
time, such rot ended cleanly at the top of the bulb, with no ring rot whatsoever 
within. Badly infected bulbs, which were at death’s door, had many layers of dried 
bulb skins, but within that could be found a small healthy bulb. Apparently, all rings 
of the bulb to the outside of the previous year's infected rings simply dried up, but 
the new growth in the center of the bulb remained healthy. Only the most badly 
diseased bulbs rotted, and even these often left healthy bulblets in their place, such 
as one would see after bulb fly, instead of the total loss of the clump that would 
occur in the past. Having had three years of uncontrolled eelworm spread before 
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this, and having had much experience with trying to save slightly infected bulbs by 
cutting (usually without much success], I knew a dramatic change had taken place. 
What appears to have happened, is that once fertilization stopped, further spread 
of eelworm damage within the bulbs was brought to a halt, with a rapid recovery 
following. 

It appears that the type of soil has little or no bearing on this, as this experiment 
took place in a medium-sized backyard garden which nevertheless has every type 
of soil ranging from sandy silt on the one hand to dark sticky clay on the other. Also 
represented was heavily composted soil and the heavy brown earth common in 
this region, as well as a complete array of the above mixed together in various 
ways. So I would say all the main types of soil are represented. Also there are fruit 
trees scattered through the area, and they do receive some occasional summer 
water, but this had no effect on the recovery. This in spite of the fact that it was 
such bulbs, receiving summer water in addition to the fertilizer, that were by far the 
quickest to succumb in the past years. They increased faster under these 
conditions than the others, which apparently resulted in softer bulbs that were 
more easily destroyed. Bulbs around the perimeter of the tree basins also had the 
fastest spread from one individual to the next, likely due to eelworms spreading 
fastest through wet soil. The fact that these also recovered gives hope that even in 
wet-summer climates there is the possibility that tazettas would still be untroubled 
if not fertilized. 

But I must emphasize that my experience may not be applicable to other 
situations. For one thing, it may not apply to cultivars in other divisions. I am 
reasonably certain that at least most of the true tazettas and the poetaz, too, are 
able to resist eelworm, but the N. jonquilla are, at best, slower to recover, and I 
have not experimented at all with the standard daffodils. And the truly wet- 
summer climates may make the bulbs too soft to permit resistance, even with the 
strongest tazettas. 

There is no conclusive evidence of eelworm bothering wild narcissus, although 
people have looked for it, so it seems likely that a strain of eelworm appeared in 
cultivated land which, through mutation, was able to attack narcissus in addition 
to its original hosts. But 1 think it quite likely that it was the softness of fertilized 
bulbs that made it possible for this eelworm to attack them so readily. One reason I 
stayed away from chemical fertilizers from the start is that I felt that it might be 
more than a coincidence that the eelworm appeared on the scene at the time that 
these fertilizers also came into common use. The Dutch grew tazettas for 
centuries before eelworm arrived, but the modern fertilizers had not yet been 
invented. I think it is the sudden burst of rapid growth after the application of such 
fertilizer that makes the bulbs susceptible and since ashes act this way as much as 
the man-made fertilizers, it should have come as no surprise to me that I was 
wrong in using ashes. 

Lastly, I want to point ou t that these observations did not take place on the two 
acres of naturalized tazettas which would be expected to be most resistant, but 
instead in the rich and cultivated land of my backyard garden where I first began 
growing tazettas as a hobby in 1972. So it was only in withholding fertilizer that my 
method differed from that of anyone else. Cultivars involved were Avalanche, 
Grand Monarque, China Lily, Erlicheer, Grand Primo, and a mixture of poetaz. All 
recovered perfectly. 


How do others do it? Find out. Join a Round Robin. 
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NOTES FROM MICHIGAN ON THE 
1983 DAFFODIL SEASON 


{from Narcissus Notes, Newsletter of the Midwest Region, September, 1983 ) 

John Reed, Niles, Michigan 

The season here was basically wet and cold. When I had time off to pollinate, it 
rained! Thus the lowest number of crosses were made since the first year 1 began 
crossing: 160, but only ten failed and quite a few open pollinated seeds were 
collected including 3000+ on Ormeau 2 Y-Y. All blooms of Lorikeet 1 Y P, which 
has been a poor seeder in the past, were pollinated and all set seed this time. 

Despite the bad weather and ruined plans, there were many outstanding 
blooms. I had perfect blooms of Estrella 3 W-YYO and Flash Affair 2 W-Y. They 
were bigger and better than ever. Flash Affair was over across, silken smooth, 
an absolute knockout. It had to be the best daffodil at Oakwood Farm if not the 
entire world! Outstanding blooms of Golden Aura 2 Y-Y, Broomhill 2 W-W, Top 
Notch 2 Y-Y, Inverpolly 2 W-W, and Fire Flash 2 Y O were noted. The latter has 
never been so dark or large before. Magician 2 W-P was amazing in its first 
year. It opened the deepest rose red pink ever seen here, like a super Accent. Not 
as smooth as seen in Oregon, but it should smooth out next year. It was viable both 
ways. It made my eyes linger at the seedling beds. Those 3-leaved seedlings of 
Remis 2 W-P * Magician 2 W P make me wonder what I can expect in 1984 and 
1985. 

Quasar 2 W-PPR colored up a bit and seems quite vigorous. It was difficult for 
me to tell Ken’s Favorite 2 W P (Evans) from Decoy 2 W R (Mitsch), for the former 
wets almost as deep a red pink as Decoy. Riptide 1Y W (Bell) looked like a better all 
around flower than Teal 1Y W (Mitsch), but it is not as deep in color. Meldrum 1Y- 
Y gave excellent flowers and seeded well. It seems to alternate seasons as to its 
petal quality. Perhaps it’s now settled down? While not a top-of-the line show 
flower, Golden Inn 1 Y-Y (Hayes) really makes a nice show in the garden. It is very 
vigorous. One flower not grown here (yet) was admired at Brent Heath’s. It looks 
like its larger parent Apricot Distinction, but it is smaller and has two heads. 
Kedron 7 Y-O (Wheeler) really captured my fancy. While 1 can’t be sure, its pollen 
did seem to set seed on most of the Bunclody 2 Y R it was put on. We will have to 
see what develops! My favorite daffodil continues to do very well. Vulcan 2 Y-O 
(Richardson) is so beautiful, well-groomed, well colored, and vigorous. After 
eleven seasons the original three bulbs have increased very well and have been 
free of any disease. 

A few first seedlings bloomed—nothing great, but one larger 6 W-W was 
graceful. The bees apparently liked the 6 W Ps better than I did, as I now have my 
first second generation seed, open pollinated! Dave Karnstedt also has a miniature 
(6” inch) poet—if it doesn’t grow larger or taller in future years. 

Seeds were almost all planted four weeks ago, the earliest ever. Weeds are 
everyplace, and bulbs are still being dug. From what 1 can tell my major bulb move 
will be completed next year. If time holds out, a special exhibition bed will be 
started where ample watering can be given in the fashion John Lea has described. 

I'm looking forward to next year! 
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ROSTER OF THE 

AMERICAN DAFFOCIL SOCIETY, INC. 

as of September 1, 1983 

AJ~ Accredited Judge; SJ—Students Judge; AJR—Accredited Judge (Retired) 
(L)—Life Member; (Q—Contributing Member; (S)—Sustaining Member 

(H)—Honorary Life Member 


ALABAMA—Southern 

Mrs. E G. Brown, P.O Box 101. Palmerdale 35123 
Mr. & Mrs, Eugene B Bruton, 2721 Southview Ter¬ 
race, Birmingham 35216 

(L) Weldon D Childers, Box 188, Carbon Hill 35549 
Mr & Mrs. William E. Cole. 2225 Savoy St.. Birming¬ 
ham 35226 

Mrs Francis H. Crockard. 2912 Southwood Rd., 
Birmingham 35223 

AJ(L) Mrs L.H Houston, c/oW.R Houston. 4116 
Old Leeds Ln., Birmingham 35213 
AJ Mrs. Willard W Irwin, P.O. Box 717, Moulton 
35650 

Mrs. J.J Keown, 2210 Pratt Dr., Mobile 36605 
(L) Miss N.E Miles 

Mrs. E P Miles, 2645 Alta Glen Dr., Birmingham 
35243 

Mrs. William F Naylor, Rt. 2. Box 329-A, Boar35957 
E.H Owsley. Box 128, Elrnore 36025 
Lawrence L, Robey. 220 Curtis Dr. S E , Huntsville 
35803 

George R Stritikus, 4576 S. Court, Montgomery 
36196 

AJ{L) Mrs. Walter E Thompson, 2907 Southwood 
Rd., Birmingham 35223 

Mrs Alex Tiffin. Rt. 3, 8ox 644. Red Bay 35582 
George W Wood, Jr , Rt 2, Box 115, Northport 
35476 

Mrs. D O Wright, 2749 Milbrook Rd , Birmingham 
35243 

ALASKA-Pacific 

Mrs Mark Moderow, 2523 Brooke Dr , Anchorage 
99503 

ARIZONA -Pacific 

F Terrell Taylor, 1 8 Bonita St , Safford 85546 

ARKANSAS — Southwest 

Josephine Cole Allen, P O Box 75. Conway 72032 
AJR(L) Carl R Amason. P.O Box 164, Calion 
71724 

AJ Mrs Volta Anders, Sr, 1628 Maul Rd. N.W., 
Camden 71701 

Mrs Leonard Bell, Rt 5, Box 20, Sheridan 72150 
AJ Mrs Jo Bentley, P O Box 847. Hughes 72348 
AJ Mrs B 8 Boozman, 906 N 15th St., Ft. Smilh 
72901 

Bert W Boozman, 906 N 15th St. Fort Smith 72901 
Mr & Mrs Richard C Butler, 36 River Ridge, Little 
Rock 72207 

AJ(L) Mrs Jesse Cox, 228 Daffodil Lane, Hot 
Springs 71901 

AJ Mrs W,H Grafton. 618 Oliver St.. Conway 
72032 

Mrs Ralph Craig. 1107 Cherry Lane. West Memphis 
72301 


Mrs. R E. Daniels, 522 Belcher, West Memphis 
72301 

Victor A. David. P.O. Box 706, Monticello 71655 
AJ Mrs. J.C. Dawson, 367 DonagheyAve , Conway 
72032 

AJ Mrs. Charles Dillard. 204 W Walnut St., 
Gurdon 71743 

AJ Mrs Thomas Dunn, 1813 Westgate Drive, 
Heber Springs 72543 

Ms Ethel A, Earl, 401 West Church, Morrillon 72110 
Mrs, O L Fellers, Rt 2. Box 1401, Camden 71701 
Miss Frances Goodenough. 5 Monica Drive, Little 
Rock 72204 

AJ Mrs. Fred Wm Harris, 1601 N. Bryant St., Apt. 
51, Little Rock 72207 

AJ Mrs D O. Harton. Jr , 607 Davis St., Conway 
72032 

AJ Mrs. Ralph Henry, 616 S. College St , Siloam 
Springs 72761 

Hattie Anne Kelso. 4 Broadmoor St., Conway 72032 
AJ Mrs Kenneth C. Ketcheside, 2025 Prince St,. 
Conway 72032 

Mr & Mrs Willard A King, 100 Village Road. Hot 
Springs 71913 

Gerald Klmgaman, PS 314, Dept of Mort., Unliv. of 
Arkansas. Fayetteville 72701 
Mrs W Neeley Mallory. Chatfield 72323 
Mrs Ralph Matthews, 512 W. Jefferson Ave., 
Jonesboro 72401 

Mrs W,B Mayes, 7 Deerwood Drive, Conway 72032 
Mrs G J Meneley, Star Route, Wooster 72181 
AJ Mrs Doyle Milner, 533 California Ave,, Camden 
71701 

Mrs Daisy Mittelstaedt, 31 7 N. Ridge Rd., Little Hock 
72207 

AJ Mrs. Wm Tucker Oliver, Revilo Plantation, 
Proctor 72376 

(LJ Elmer E. Parette, Rt, 2. Box 66, Mornlton 72110 
Cal Partee. Jr.. Box 667, Magnolia 71753 
AJ|L) Mrs Bert Pouncey. Jr,. Hughes 72348 
Mrs George Reece. 453 Western, Conway 72032 
Hazel £ Rhodes, 225 Center St, Conway 72032 
Bonnie Rone. Rt 2, Box 106, Bentonville 72712 
Charlotte Roush. Rt. 3 - Sheri Ann fill. Sheridan 
72150 

Jaimes W Russell, P.O Box 236. West Memphis 
72301 

AJ Mrs Robert Sanford, Box 1007, 26 Fairview 
Drive. McGehee 71 654 

Mrs. Lucille Shidler, P.O. Box 415, Hughes 72348 
Mrs. W C Sloan. 319 E, Nettleton Ave., Jonesboro 
72401 

Jimmy StelL 1801 Poor Farm Rd., Mornlton 72110 
Mabel W Thomsen, Rt. 1, Box 243AA. Holarvd 72135 
Twentieth Century Gardens, Div of Abco Industries, 
420 E Abt Center Hot Springs 71901 
Mrs. Eldon C. Wade, Box 397, Star City 71667 
Emily Wegner, Rt 3. Box 34, P.O. Box 2121, Russell¬ 
ville 72B01 

Frances D Watson. 503 Yale. West Memphis 72301 
Mr & Mrs. Victor M. Watts, 1619 W Maple, Fayette¬ 
ville 72701 
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CALIFORNIA- Pacitte 

SJ Mr. Joseph A Allison 

SJ Mrs. Joseph A Allison. 130 Bryce Canyon Rd.. 
San Rafael 94903 

AJ Mrs Kenneth B Anderson, 4810 Palm Dr., La 
Canada 91011 

Gary Aufdenspung. P O Box 275, Tuolumne 95379 
AJ(L| Stan Baird, P O Box 516. Blue Lake 95525 
{L> Mrs. Dale Bauer, P 0 Box 205, Running Springs 
92382 

Mrs Ellen C Betschart, 12242 W Atwater Jordan 
Rd., Livingston 95334 

Bio Agricultural Library, Serials Dept, Univ. of Cal. 
Riverside 92521 

Mrs Bonnie Bowers, 19941 LomoRanchos Rd., Vol¬ 
cano 95689 

Michael E Bray. 29769 Fitch St., Canyon Country 
91351 

(L| Prof Leo Brewer. 15 Vista Del Orinda, Onnda 
94563 

Frank Burkard, Jr . Burkard Nurseries Inc . 690 North 
Orange Grove Blvd . Pasadena 91103 
Mr & Mrs Albert E Cameron. 410 S Paseo Estrel¬ 
la, Anaheim Hills 92807 

Mrs Virginia S Carlson, 1137 No Highland, Fuller¬ 
ton 92635 

Mr & Mrs Don E Christenson. 1703 Fletcher Ave , 
South Pasadena 91030 

V A Clemens, 98 Fairlawn Dr , Berkeley 94708 
Rodney 8 Courant. 3208 Silver Maple Circle, Thou 
sand Oaks 91360 

Terrell Cunningham, 989 Paulson Court, Lafayette 
94549 

AJ C Kenneth Dorwin 

Mrs C Kenneth Dorwin, 10694 Calle Quebrada, 
Goleta 9301 7 

SJ S.P Dubose, 309 Best Road South. Stocklon 
95205 

RM Dunlap. 1662 E Colorado Blvd Pasadena 
91106 

Mrs Robert L Dunn, 482B Jolla Way. North High¬ 
lands 95660 

Mrs Henry A tames Jr., 6280 Pent* Rd.. Sp 37, 
Paradise 95969 

(L) Mrs Timothy K Earle 7310 Pyramid Dr., Los 
Angeles 90046 

Ralph Farrell. 99 Echo Valley Rd , Salmas 93907 
Tom Foster, 977 Meredith Court. Sonoma 95476 
Frederick M Froid, 16 Sanchez St . San Francisco 
94114 

Heidi Froid. 16 Sanchez St,. San Francisco 94114 
AJ(L) Miss Helen A Grier, 4671 Palm Ave , Yorba 
Linda 92686 

Ben R Hager, 309 Best Road South, Stockton 95205 
Mrs Mason Ham, 1 703 Ebers St. San Diego 92107 
L S Hannibal 4008 Villa Court. Fair Oaks 95628 
Richard A Hays, 4946 Sunshine Ave . Santa Rosa 
95405 

AJ Wm M Hesse 

AJ Mrs Wm M Hesse, 1400 W Wilshire Ave . 
Fullerton 92633 

Louis M Hicks. 11 Mercury Ave Tiburon 94920 
Mrs Margaret Holaday, 22443 Avenue 294, Exeter 
93221 

Mrs Alice L Hollingsworth, 879 Heather Dr San 
Carlos 94070 

Richard F Holmes. 3841 Palo Alto Drive, Lafayette 
94549 

Mrs. F A Horsley, 2 Hil’ferd Way. Danville 94526 
AJ(C) Ms. Marilynn Howe, 11831 Junieiie, Culver 
City 90230 

Mrs J Willard Humphrey, 1 Harding Circle. Berkeley 
94708 

Mrs Lynda Hungerford, 6834 Baird Ave . Reseda 
91335 

Richard R Hunt, Box 401. Julian 92036 


Mrs. Owen Jarboe, 1055 Browns Valley Rd., Wat 
Sonville 95076 

Dr B Charles Jenkins, 334 Lorimer St., Salinas 
93901 

AJ Robert E. Jerrell, 162 Crest View Drive, Orinda 
94563 

Edward Johnson, 142 Sierra Way, Chula Vista 
92011 

(L) Mrs Maxine Johnson, 142 Sierra Way, Chula 
Vista 92011 

AJ Mrs Christine Kemp, P.0 Box 212, Fortuna 
95540 

|LI Keith Keppel, P.0 Box 8173, Stockton 95204 
SJfL) Karin Wrigley King, P 0. Box 7, Ferndale 
95536 

AJ Dr H KoopowiU. Developmental & Cell Bio . 

Univ of Calif. Irvine 92717 
Mrs Claude Lanselle, 4807 Bonvue Avenue. Los 
Angeles 90027 

AJ Ms Kathy Leonardi, Rt 1, Box 161, Ferndale 
95536 

Mrs Robert W Lester, 26 Las Palomas, Orinda 
94563 

Robert L Letourneau, 606 Sonoma St., Richmond 
94805 

Mrs Raymond R Lochhead, 200Sherwood Rd., Paso 
Robles 93446 

Mrs.Mary Ann Lynch, 130 Washington Ave., Palo 
Alto 94306 

Ellen MBcneale, 140 O'Conner St., Menlo Park 
94025 

Georgia E Maxim, 2157 Sonoma St. Redding 96001 
Mrs Gertrude S McDonald. 7830 Lovers Lane, 
Hollister 95023 

Mrs A C McHarry, P O Box 388, Martinez 94553 
Mrs R C Meade, 237 N Alford St . Ridgecrest 93555 
Mrs Muriel L Merrell, 823 N Laurel Ave., Los 
Angelos 90046 

Mrs Henley Miller. 2625 Ptarmigan Dr 4 Walnut 
Creek 94595 

John J Mondry, W Atlee Burpee Co., 335 S Briggs 
Rd . Santa Paula 93060 
Linda Moore, 2178 El Paso St., Ramona 92065 
R G Moore, 27843 S Western. San Pedro 90732 
Mrs Marjorie Murray, 230 Lake Dr Kensington 
94708 

(L) No. California Daffodil Soc., Mrs. James G 
Craig. 3470 San Juan Dr, Reno, Nevada 89509 
Mrs Carol E Notaras. 2567 Green St . San Francisco 
94123 

AJ Mrs Hugh Ogburn. 2160 Century Park E . 

«1608 Los Angelas 90067 
Ron Oliver, 1158 Avenida Del Corto, Fullerton 92623 
Roy L Oliphant, 40 Senior Ave . Berkeley 94708 
Mrs Shelia Pearce. 11 1 Dudley Ave , Piedmont 
94611 

SJ|L) Jay John Pengra, 954 St Katherine Dr , Flint 
ttdge 91011 

Mr & Mrs Lyle E Pyeatt. 1 747 Mossbrook Ave San 
Jose 95130 

SJ Mrs Ellen Renmck, 1809 Fletcher Ave . South 
Pasadena 91030 

Mrs Lone Richter, 5089 E Woodbridge Rd . Acampo 
95220 

Ms Susan Marie Ridgeway. 329 Meadow Lane 
Monrovia 91016 

AJ(L] Mrs Robert C Robinson, 245 Alicia Way. Los 
Altos 94022 

AJ(M) William H Roese 

AJ Mrs William H Roese. 903 Amberley Place. 
Santa Maria 93454 

AJ J S Roinme, 2065 Walnut Blvd . Walnut Creek 
94596 

Barbara Rosenblum, 1979 Bush St. San Francisco 
94115 

Mrs John Schaaf, 10738 E Bullard. Cloui$93612 
Mrs Monica J Shih. 87 Hiller St . Oakland 94618 
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Robert L Spotts, 3934 La Colina Road, El Sobrante 
94803 

Mrs, W.J Stone, 160 Strecker, Ridgecrest 93555 
Vera M. Strong, 3121 Grape St, San Diego 92T02 
Strybing Arboretum Soc., c/o G G.P , 9th Ave. @ Lin¬ 
coln Way. San Francisco 94122 
Peter A. Van Hoecke, 2242 Shaw St.. Sacramento 
95821 

Michael G. Vassar, 14132 Lemay St,, Van Nuys 
91405 

(S) A Verhoog, 676 Arastradero Rd,, Pal Alto 
94306 

Judy Wallech 1351 Fleming Ave., San Jose 95127 
AJtLl Gerard H Wayne, 9509 Gloaming Dr.. Bev¬ 
erly Hills 90210 

Miss Marta L Wayne. 9509 Gloaming Dr., Beverly 
Hills 90210 

William R Welch, Garzas Road, Carmel Valley 93924 
Stephen Wells. Ruby Valley, PO Bo* 312, Redway 
95560 

Mr, & Mrs Joseph E. Wer'ling. 5139 Hermosa Ave,, 
Los Angeles 90041 

Ms Marilyn Williams. 2328 Olivet Lane, Santa Rosa 
95401 

Mrs Mel Williams. P.0 Box 327, Trinidad 95570 
James R Wilson, Jr. 

AJ Mrs JamesR Wilson, Jr , 571 Woodmont Ave , 
Berkeley 94708 

SJ Maurice T, Worden. 133 Peralta Ave., Mill 
Valley 94941 

John J Zaninr, 10678 Devonshire Circle, Penn Valley 
95946 

Edward Zinkowski, 3762 Brookline, Rosamead 
91770 

Mrs, Eva D. Zlab, 964 N MoNiston, Pasadena 91104 

COLORADO Pacific 

Mr & Mrs Dale Brent. 6550 Oakwood BTvd , Colo¬ 
rado Springs 80918 

Denver Botanic Gardens. 909 York St, Denver 
00206 

(C) Mrs, Wm Gurski. 2200 Apache Court, Fort Col¬ 
lins 80525 

(L) Mrs George Kandel, 142 Buckeye Dr.. Colorado 
Springs 80919 

William P, Martin III 10981 Jay St,, Broomfield 
80020 

Pepe J Mendez, 2665 S. Winona Ct., Denver 80219 
Mrs. Samuel C Rank, P O Box 577, Greeley 80632 

CONNECTICUT—New England 

Mrs Buist M. Anderson. Gale Rd.. Bloomfield06002 
AJ(L) Mrs Charles H Anthony, 27 Gale Rd., 
Bloomfield 06002 

AJ(H) Charles H Anthony. 27 Gale Rd., Bloomfield 
06002 

AJR(L) Mrs Mary Helen Armstrong. 8 Grahamp- 
ton Lane, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs, James G Batterson. 536 Simsbury Rd., Bloom¬ 
field 06002 

Mrs George P Bent, 2nd, 707 Lake Ave. Greenwich 
06832 

John 0. Brostrup, 29 Edgerton St., Darien 06820 
AJ Mrs. Lewis A. Clarke, 12 Pinecroft Road, Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Edmond T Drewsen, Jr., 20 Bailiwick Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

AJ Mrs. SidneyS. Ellis, 99 Parkwood Rd., Fairfield 
06430 

Mrs. Adrian M Farley, 7 Park Place, Greenwich 
06830 

Mrs. Patrick H. Flaherty, 418 Maple Hrfi Ave., New¬ 
ington 06111 

AJ(H) Paul F. Frese, 243 B. Heritage Village, 
Southbury 06488 


J Greenwich Garden Center, Montgomry Pinetum, 
Bible St, Cos Cob 06807 

Mrs, B/uce Harvey, 478 North St., Greenwich 06830 
AJ Mrs John T Haskell, 5 Canoe Trail, Darien 
06820 

[LJ Mrs. Donald H Holmes, 17 Forest Hills Drive, 
Madison 06443 

Mrs. Jack Jones, 920 Mam St. North, Southbury 
06488 

AJ Ms, Helen S. Kaman, 38 Carriage Drive, Sims¬ 
bury 06070 

Sally M. Katkaveck, 431 Jones Hollow Rd., Marl- 
borougn 06447 

W Keister, Jr, 5 Lake Rd , Marlborough 06447 
(if Mrs. Harold A. Ley, Jr RFD 1. Sturges Rd , New¬ 
town 06470 

Mrs R F, Link. 309 Ferry Rd , Old Lyme 06371 
SJ Michael A Magut, 8 Bunker Hill Drive, Trumbull 
06611 

Henry B Mann, M D , 54 Liberty St., Madison 06443 
Ronald Martsbndge, Corner House, 306 Lyons Plain 
Rd.. Weston 06883 

James B. McArdle. 50 Orchard St.. Cos Cob 06807 
Mrs. M. Benson Miller, 449 Pendleton Hill Rd., N. 
Stoningion 06359 

AJ Mrs GeorgeS Mott III, 56 Clapboard Ridge Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Kris Nash, 451 N Main. Westport 06880 
Mrs Virginia J Olmsted, P 0 Box 968, New Canaan 
06840 

Mrs John B Onman, 10 North St , Greenwich 
06830 

Mrs. Peter E. Pans, 40 Field Point Park, Greenwich 
06830 

Mrs L.J, Pugiise, Jr., 6 Burn wood Dr., Bloomfield 
06002 

Mrs. Joseph V Quarles, Jr., 299 Round Hill Rd 
Greenwich 06830 

Laurance B Rand, 194 Willow Street, Southport 
06490 

AJ Mrs Clark T. Randt, 59 Husted Lane, Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Derek Richardson, 41 Sasco Cr. Rd , Westport 06880 
AJ|L) Mrs. James W Riley, Jr , 3 Jofran Lana, 
Greenwich 06B30 

Mary L. Sawyer, 27 Park Ave., Windsor 06096 
Mrs. C l Stephenson, 200 Leeder Hill Drive, Apt 
130, Harnden 06517 

Mrs. John D. Stout, Jr., 71 Doncaster Rd , Bloomfield 
06002 

AJ(L) Mrs, Wm. R Taylor, Joshuatown Rd., R.R. 2, 
Box 277, Old Lyme 06371 
Mrs. Catherine Thierry, 11 Lake Dr., PO Box 21, 
Riverside 06878 

Mrs. James G. Tremaine, 528 Field Point Rd., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

(L) Mrs, Wm. B Weaver, Jr, 555 Riversville Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Edward P. Williams, Cross Trees Hill Rd., Essex 
06426 

OELAWAHE-Northean 

AJ(L) Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, 
Wilmington 19803 

(L) Sarah B. Andersen, 7 Perth Drive. Wilmington 
19803 

Mr, & Mrs Thomas F, Bayard, III, 1000 N. Broom St., 
Wilmington 19805 

Mrs. J. E. Carbonoll. III. P.O. Box 3926, Gleenviile 
19807 

AJ Mrs. Leroy A, Collins, 1100 Middleford Rd., 
Seaford 19973 

Mrs. John F. Gehret, 3 Granite Rd., Wilmington 
19803 
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Mr*. Kelley C. Groseclose. "1660 Old Coach Road, 
Newark 19711 

AJ(L) Mr*. Johanna* R. Krahmer, 2201 Kantmara 
Pkwy., Wilmington 19806 
AJ Mrs. S.J. Krygier. P.O. Box 15B. Monte ha pin 
19710 

Batty B. Saunders, 3816 Katharine Ave., Wilmington 
19608 

Dr. Arthur O. Tucker, Dept, of Agr. & Nat. Res.. 

Delaware State College. Dover 19901 
AJ Mrs. Alexander Ulin, Darley Rd,, Box 216. 
Claymont 19703 

AJ Mrs. R.H. Weeks. 2308 Jamaica Drive. 
Wilmington 19810 

AJ(L) Mrs. J.W Williams, Parklynn Apts., Dela¬ 
ware Bldg RA 02, Wilmington 19805 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Middle Atlantic 

Scott T Bally. 2208 Q. St., S.W., Washington 20008 
Mrs. Richard F. Generally, 5107 Massachusetts 
Ave„ N W , Washington 20016 
AJfL) Mrs Elisha Hanson, 1513 33rd St., N.W., 
Washington 20007 

Library o( Congress. Exchange & Gift Division, 
Washington 20025 

Mrs. B.T McCallum, 140 D Street, S.E., Washington 
20003 

AJ(L) Miss Anne C Sangree. 3210 Wisconsin Ave 
N W , Apt 805, Washington 20016 
Miss Helen M Selvig, 2021 N St., N W . Washington 
20036 

USDA Ag Research Serv , US Nat. Arb., 24 & R, N.E., 
Washington 20002 

AJ(L) Mrs. Geo. D Watrous, Jr.. 5031 Reno Rd , 
N W, Washington 20008 

Washington Daffodil Society, 7004 Wake Forest 
Drive, College Park, MO 20740 

FLORIDA-Southeast 

AJ Mrs. W L. Batchelor. 3800 Fort Charles Dr., 
Na ples 33940 

|L) Mrs. Allison Bishopric. Boca Cove, 1022 Russell 
Dr,, Highland Beach 33431 
Gail L Camperman, "Moguls,” 1890 N W. Sunset 
Blvd . Jensen Beach 33457 
AJ Mr* Daniel F. Connell. Rt. 4, Box 644, Crystal 
River 32629 

M N. Gaboury. Apt No 609, 690 Osceola Ave , Win¬ 
ter Park 32789 

Theresa P Jessup, 3A Florabunda Circle. John Knox 
Village, Orange City 32763 
Dr F.N Rhines. 1540 N.W 37th Terr., Gainesville 
32605 

AJR(H| Willis H Wheeler. 2902 N.W. 13th Court, 
Gainesville 32605 


GEO RGI A—S outhea st 

Maurice Abercrombie 

AJ Mrs. Maurice Abercrombie. Hutcheson Ferry 
Rd . R 1 331 Palmetto 30268 

AJ Jaydee Ager. Rt 1.115 Chris Dr., Hawkinsvills 
31036 

Mrs Jon C. Barbour, 210 Crystal River Dr., Law- 
renceville 30245 

AJ Mrs. Fleming H. Boyd, 2640 Varner Drive, NE, 
Atlanta 30345 

Ralph T Bullard, Jr., 6159 RidgeWay, Douglaswlle 
30135 

Mrs Varner B Camp. 4014 Chapel Hill Rd., Douglas 
vtlle 30134 

AJ Mrs. Philip E. Campbell, 1280 Sandy Creek 
Hoad, Fayetteville 30214 


AJ David E. Cook, 3288 Embry Hill* Drive, 
Chambtee 30341 

Mra. Salma Coty. P.O. Box 497, Grantsville 30220 
Mt. Claudia J. Dold, 951 Virginia Ava., N.E., Atlanta 
30306 

Mrs. Judy Dunn, 1847 Young Rd., Uthonia 30068 
AJ(l) Mrs. John S. Gaines, P.O. Box BB3, Roma 
30161 

Callaway Gardens, Horticluture Dept, Pina 
Mountain 31822 

AJ Mrs. R,E. Gibson, 360 Rutherford St., Athena 
30606 

Mrs J Littleton Glover. Jr., P.O. Orawar 1038, New- 
nan 30264 

AJ Mra J Edwin Gunby, Rte. 1, Sharptburg 30277 
AJ Mrs Ronald L. Hatcher. 2645 Flat Shoals Road, 
College Park 30349 

Mrs. Erma Hodges. 145 Wildwood Lane, N.E., 
Milledgeville 31061 

Mrs. John T Hogan. 60 Honour Circle, N.W.„ Atlanta 
30305 

Mrs. Harry Johnson, Jr , Rte 1, 2694 Old Rockiness 
Rd., S E . Silver Creek 30173 
AJ B.L. Kennedy. 3453 Roxboro Rd., N.E., Atlanta 

30326 

AJ Mrs Rex Kinchen. Rt. 4, Box 199, Hazlehurst 
31539 

Pat Koonce, 1260 Blackstone Dr.. Decatur 30033 
Mrs. Wm F Martin, 17 Fontaine Dr., Newnan 30263 
Mrs. Douglas Milner. 123 Westmore Rd., Rome 
30161 

AJ Mrs Thomas E. Moran, 6515 Bridgewood Val¬ 
ley Rd., N.W ., Atlanta 30328 
AJ Mrs Guy H. Northcutt Jr, 505 Wood Valley Dr , 
S.W., Marietta 30064 

Mrs M Orenstein, 984 Foxcroft Rd., N.W., Atlanta 

30327 

AJ Mrs E Fay Pearce, 339 Beverly Rd., N.E, 
Atlanta 30309 

AJ Mrs James Peterson, P O Box 68, Alley 30410 
AJ Mrs John Calhoun Peterson. P.O. Box86, Alley 
30410 

AJ Mrs. W.H Ragsdale, Rt 2, Pine Valley Rd., 
Powder Springs 30073 

Mrs. Tom L Roland. 2771 Anscot Ct, Snell ville 
30278 

AJ Mrs Jack Sandler. 984 Foxcroft Rd., N W, 
Atlanta 30327 

Mrs. John K Seidel. 3610 Stonewall Ct.. Atlanta 
30339 

Herman R Simmons. P O Box655, LaGrange 30241 
Marion A Skelton, 102 Say nor Circle, La Grange 
30240 

Tom Smith, Box 661, Fayetteville 30214 
(L) Mrs G. Bonner Spearman. 3855 Club Dr., N.E., 
Atlanta 30319 

Mr & Mrs. J D West. 2412 S Lee St.. Buford 30518 
N M Williams, P O. Box 649. Thomasville 31792 
AJ V.J. Yarbrough 

AJ Mrs V.J. Yarbrough, 3700 Thaxton Rd., S.W, 
Atlanta 30331 

HAWAII—Pacific 

Sheldon Tom, 565 Hinano, Hilo 96720 
IDAHO—Pacific 

Julius Berreth, Rt 9. Box 156, Idaho Falls 83401 
Mrs. Dick Lloyd, Rt. 1. Box 91, Lewiston 83501 
Mrs. Tom Pelhtal, Rt. 2, Box 10, Kamiah 83536 
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ILLINOIS—Central 

Botanic Garden Chgo. Hs„ 775 Dundee Rd.. Box 90, 
Glenco 60022 

(L) Venice Brink, 114 E. Maple St., Nashville 62263 
Mrs. Ralph H. Cannon, 5849 N. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 60646 

Ctr, For Research Libraries, 5721 Cottage Grove, 
Chicago 60637 

AJ Mrs. Clyde Cox, 2330 Illinois Ave, Eldorado 
62930 

Mrs. Chase S. Curtis. 315 Old Farm Road, Northbrook 
60062 

George Dennis, 415 W. Robinson St., Harrisburg 
62946 

Mrs. John B Korn, Rte. 3, Harrisburg 62946 
Kenneth McClure, 1422 Thorndale, Chicago 60660 
David Mitchell. 5725 S. Holmes. Clarendon Hills 
60514 

AJ Mrs. Louis A. Myiius, 1b N. Highland PI., Mt 
Vernon 62864 

Vera Nofftr, Apt 4302, 101 W Windsor Rd., Urbana 
61801 

Robert L. Odom, P 0 Box 546, Couiterville 62237 
Dr Jerome T Paul, 3 Woodley Manor, Winnetka 
60093 

Mrs. Geoffrey C M Plampin, 5515 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago 60637 

Mrs Martin H Powell, Jr, Lake Rd . Rt. 2, Box 336, 
Murphysboro 62966 

Mrs, Ellis A Richardson. PO Box 84, Wayne City 
62895 

Mr, & Mrs Glen C, Sands, R R 2, Box 341, Lake Rd., 
Murphysboro 62966 

Rollin E. Sands. Rt. 2, Box 171. Standard Torch Club 
Rd., Alton 62002 

(L) Wm S. Sherren, 10 S. 108 Meadow Lane, 
Naperville 60540 

Mrs W D Snell, 118 Srvell SL. Blue Mound 62513 
Raymond F Steidl, Rural Route 1, Box 139, Paris 
69144 

William P Vaughn, 1410 Sunset Terrace, Western 
Springs 60568 

Julie Ward, 1033 Randle St,, Edwardsville 62025 
Mark A Zimmerman, 1422 W Thorndaie, Chicago 
60660 

INDIANA—Midwest 

AJ Mrs Lawrence C, Boots, 205 East Mam, Darl¬ 
ington 47940 

Mrs. Robert G. Bottorff, 2421 Highway 62, Jeffer¬ 
sonville 47130 

Keith C Brown. 221 S. 7th St., Lafayette 47901 
AJ Mrs, Robert H. Brunner, 610 College Lane, 
Indianapolis 46240 

Mr, & Mrs Russell Bruno, P.O. Box 500, Medaryville 
47957 

Douglas R. Clarke, 13905 Allisonviile Rd , Nobiesville 
46060 

Michael Dana. Horticulture Bldg,, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette 47907 

AJ Mrs. Charles De La. 7530 E. 50th St., Indian¬ 
apolis 46226 

Mrs Billie Dove, 1219 Bluff Rd., Planfield 46168 
Mrs. Wm, L. Fortune, 7990 Hilcrest Rd., Indianapolis 
46240 

AJ(L) Mrs, David Frey, 2625 S. Smith Rd.. Bloom¬ 
ington 47401 

Geneva R. Fugate, 301 S. Franklin St, Darlington 
47940 

Charles E, Gruen, 5835 Graham Ct., Indianapolis 
46250 

Bernard E. Hobbs, 3303 Westfield Rd., Nobiesville 
46060 

Earl A. Holl, 8812 Nora Lane, Indianapolis 46240 


AJ Mrs. Leon Killigrew, 415 S. Wabash St., Hobart 
' 46342 

Mrs Chris Kimick, 77Vj S. Railroad. Scottsburg 
47170 

Opal Landis. 4193 Grand Ave., Bloomington 47401 
Mrs, Henry A. Lidikay, Box 386, Darlington 47940 
AJ(L) Mrs Goethe Link, P.0, Box 84, Brooklyn 

46111 

AJ Mrs Robert F. Mannfeld, B42 Park Central Or, 
S., Ap A, Indianapolis 46260 
Mrs Mildred Meredith, 5050 E. Walnut St., Indian¬ 
apolis 46201 

Mrs Wm, M. Meu. P.O. Box 4, New Point 47263 
AJ Mrs Atwood S. Moore, 5233 Brendonridge Rd., 
Indianapolis 46226 

Mrs. Charles A, Moulin, 5662 Broadway, Indian¬ 
apolis 46220 

Mrs John F. Phillips, 36 Ridgeway Dr., Brownsburg 

46112 

Mrs John L. Pope, 7610 Acton Rd., Acton 46259 
AJ Mrs Henry C Prange, 5721 Haverford Ave,, 
Indianapolis 46220 

Mrs Millard F Purcell, P.O. Sox 336. ShelbyvlUe 
46176 

Jame Ruge, Box 721, Beverly Shores 46301 
(L) Leo E Sharp, 303 Fir St., Michigan City 46360 
AJ Donald Sauvain, 1400 E. Hillside Dr,, Blooming¬ 
ton 47401 

Mrs Olin A Sluss, 5259 W. Airport Rd,. Bloomington 
47401 

Mr & Mrs S.c. Snydermen. 12728 U S 24 West, 
Fort Wayne 46804 

Mrs Wendell F Stewart, 704 S W. 5th St., Richmond 
47374 

Vernon T, Swanson, 3015 Shoreland Dr., Shorelnnd 
Hills, Michigan City 46360 
(L) Oliver R Taylor, 1642 S, Grant, Indianapolis 
46203 

AJ{L) Mrs Verne Trueblood, Hfd 3, Box 1B7A, 
Scottsburg 47170 

AJ Mrs Walter G Vonnegut, 8141 N. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis 46260 

Mrs. J. Dan Webster, Box 292, Hanover 47243 
Charles Wheatley, P.O. Box 150, Mongo 46771 
AJ Miss Virginia Wolff. 342 W. Owen St,, Scotts¬ 
burg 47170 

IOWA— Central 

{C) Dr. Richard Adams, Rt. 4, Indianola 50125 
F.C. Aldrich, 1431 S. 35th St . West Des Moines 
50265 

Don Bolin, M.D., 5616 Sierra, Waterloo 50701 
Dr & Mrs. Win L Brown, 6980 N.W. Beaver Dr., 
Johnston 50131 

Computer Center. Iowa Methodist Medical Center, 
1200 Pleasant St.. Des Moines 50308 
Mark Fox, 208 E. Washington, Wheatland 52777 
Mt. & Mrs. J. Donald Franu, 2905 Gilmore Ave., Das 
Moines 50312 

William R_ Hoard. 5355 Merle Hay Rd., Des Moines 
50323 

Ms Kathy Larson, 312 W High St., Marshalltown 
50158 

Bob Skow, P.O, Box 38, Guthrie Center 50115 
Mrs. Tom D. Throckmorton 

|L) Dr Tom D. Throckmorton, 1 200 Pleasant St„ 
Des Moines 50308 

KANSAS -Cantral 

AJ{L) Kay H. Beach, P.O. Box 13246, Edwardsville 
66113 

Mrs. Vernon E. Cerlsen, 811 SunsetDrive. Lawrence 
66044 

Miss Wilia Darr, 200 N. Main St.. Stafford 67578 
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Patrick Gates, Rt, 2, Baldwin 66006 
Mrs. Donna Lewis, 2900 Moccasin Or, Lawrence 
66044 

Phyllis M Harrington, 301B Dirr, Parsons 67357 
<L) Mrs Robert F. Johnson, 2537 W 89th St., 
Leawood 66206 

Mrs. Robert B. Kendall, 343 Lakewood Hills, Ozawkie 
66070 

Mrs. B.A. Lauderdale, 2518 Somerset Drive, Prairie 
Village 66206 

Miss Ethel M Martin, Rte 2. Bo* 362, Lawrence 
66044 

Mrs. Donald F Rowland, 2611 College, Topeka 
66611 

Dianne Swann, 5811 W. 84 St., Overland Park 66207 
KENTUCKV-Southern 

Mrs H Bruce Bass, 506 Tiffany Lane, Louisville 
40207 

AJ(L) Miss Elizabeth Ann Bicknell, 1043 East 
Cooper Dr. Lexington 40602 
Mrs Harry N Clover, 105 Exmoor Drive, Frankfort 
40601 

Mrs Ralph T Connor. Rte 1, Finchville 40022 
Mrs. Homer L Covert, 707 Braeview Rd., Louisville 
40206 

Mrs Robert K Cullen, Capital Heights, Frankfort 
40601 

Mrs Gilbert Cunningham, Rte. 1. Box 235. Shelby- 
villa 40065 
Dr Wynant Dean 

AJ Mrs, Wynant Dean, 1 629 Cowling Ave., Louis¬ 
ville 40205 

Mrs Deniel R. Oeane. 1 260 Colonial Drive. Lexington 
40504 

Mrs A.O. Donnelly. Jr , Box 665. Bowling Green 
42101 

Mrs Glenn Dooley, 810 Covington Ave., Bowling 
Green 42101 

Mrs Ray F Dunaway. 3104 McMahan Blvd,, Louis¬ 
ville 40220 

AJ Mrs. Annabel Fisher, 520 W. Whitney Ave., 
Louisville 40215 

Mrs R S Heard. 2105 Bridgeport Dr , Lexington 
40502 

AJ Mrs Ray C Hopper. 245 Henry Clay Blvd,, 
Lexington 40502 

Mrs E.A. Howser. Rt 7, Box 263, Shelbyville 40065 
Stephen Manning, 770 Robin Road. Lexington 
40502 

AJ Mrs Norvell H Moore. 416 E Broadway. 
Madisonville 42431 

Mrs Thurman Pangburn, 1510 Turquoise Dr., Louis¬ 
ville 40214 

Russell Proctor. IB Westwind Rd.. Louisville 40207 
AJ Mrs. L fl Robinson, 1903 Creason Dr., Bowling 
Green 42101 

AJ Mrs. Raymond Roof. 2015 Lone Oak Rd., 
Paducah 42001 

AJ Mrs Richard Roof, 249 Cardinal Lana, Paducah 
42001 

Mrs Clyde Ruby, P 0 Box 656, Madisonville 42431 
Mrs Jack Scott. Route 2. Atvaton 42122 
Miss Jane Stevenson. 1610 Griffith Ave,, Owens¬ 
boro 42301 

Harry A Strater. 406 Duff Lane. Louisville 40207 
AJR Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas, Rt. 1. Box81 , Shelby - 
vilte 40065 

Daniel Thompson, P,0. Box 587, Greenup 41144 
AJ Mrs Herman Whitaker. Rte 7, Box 281, Shelby¬ 
ville 40065 

AJ Mrs Luther M. Wilson, 2151 Nashville Rd,, 
Bowling Green 42101 

AJ Mrs Charles Zaring, Rte. 2, Shelbyville 40065 
Helen Millar Zechella, 16 Schabel Dr., Cold Spring 
41076 


LOUISIANA—Southern 

Mrs. W.A. Barnwell, 111 Archer Avenue, Shra veport 
71105 

Mrs Naomi Brown. Rt 1, BoxSS-D, Heflin 71039 
(L> Mrs. Walter Colquitt, 10137 Norris Ferry (Id., 
Shreveport 71106 

Mrs. Leroy Jaggers, Rt. 4. Box 444, Bastrop 71220 
James A. McPherson, 9128 Quince St„ New Orleans 
70118 

Mrs Ruih H Noel, 5905 Fern, Shreveport 71105 
(S) Mrs. Mary Kathryn Quinn. Star Route A, Box 
147, Monterey 71354 

Mr & Mrs D Q Rankin. Sr, Rl 5, Box 65, West 
Monroe 71291 

Mrs R L Scott. PO Box 36, Jonesvrlle 71343 
Mr & Mrs Wynn Ware, 4900 Lisa St,, Api 68, 
Alexandria 71301 

MAINE—New England 

Stanley Bradeen, P O Box 90. South Pans 04281 
Donald C Chandler, New Gloucester 04260 
Mrs Calvin Hosmer, Jr , PO Box 1 75, Brava Boat 
Harbor, York 03909 

MARYLAND—Middle Atlantic 

Mrs William B Alexander, Stevenson 211 53 
Mrs John C. Anderson, 100 S. Somerset Ave.. Cris- 
field 21817 

Mrs William E. Barr. Valley Rd., Stevenson 21153 
Mrs Robert J. Booze. Rt. 2, Box 147, Centrevilte 

21617 

AJ Mrs. David S. Boyd, 617 Sussex Rd., Towson 
21204 

AJ(H| Mrs J Bozievich, 6810HillmeadRd . Beth- 
esda 20817 

WA. Butler. 6810 Florida St., Chevy Chase 20815 
R.F. Cadigan. 6902 Charles Ridge Rd , Baltimore 
21204 

Mrs H C Caps haw III, 2643 Greene Rd , Baldwin 
21013 

AJ Mrs E.T Cato, 512 Tony Tank Lane. Saiisbury 
21801 

Mr & Mrs John R Chapman, 908 Army Rd. r Balti¬ 
more 21204 

Robin Chapman, 5100 Allan Rd . Bethesda 20816 
Mrs F E Chaidrd, 8950 Reistertown Rd,. Baltimore 
21208 

|L) Mrs. George C. Coulbourn, P.O Box C. Marion 
Station 21838 

Mr & Mrs. Frank J. Coulter, 342 Prestonfreld Lane, 
Severna Park 21146 

Current Senal Records. National Agricultural Library, 
Room 002 • Nal. Bldg., Beltsville 20705 
(L) Harry Dewey. 4605 8randon Lane, Beltsvilfe 
20705 

James A Dove, Jr„ c/o London Town Pub House & 
Gar., 839 Londontown Rd., Edgewater 21037 
Mrs Roloson Dunlap, 6129 Atlwood Ct. Baltimore 
21210 

Mrs. Wm. J.R. Dunseaih. 107 Enfield Rd.. Baltimore 
21212 

Mr Quentin Ertandsom, 9 Burnbrae Rd., Baltimore 
21204 

AJ(L) Mrs Quentin Erlandson, 9 Burnbrae Rd., 
Baltimore 21204 

Dr & Mrs. Russell S Fisher. R.R 2, Box 170-A, 
Crtjwnsville 21032 

W. Thomas Fountain, Box 516, Easton 21601 
Mrs. Samuel L Frank, 2206 W. Rogers Ave.. Balti¬ 
more 21209 

Mrs, Harris J. George. 614 W. Timonium Rd., 
Timonium 21093 

Mrs Marshall Gilchrist. 2318 Springlake Dr, 
Timonium 21093 
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William Gould, Jr, 14906 Belle Ami Drive, Laurel 
20707 

Mrs. Werner Gruber, 1403 A Kenwood Dr., Salisbury 
21801 

Mrs Jarvis Hadley, 4209 Tbornapple St, Chevy 
Chase 20815 

David R, Haley, 14105 Sturtevant Rd., Silver Spring 
20904 

H.M Hodge, 7152 Linganore Rd . Frederick 21701 
(L) Mrs. Ellamay Hollis, 11335 Melclare Drive, 
Beltsvillo 20705 

AJ Mrs W James Howard, 309 Chattolanee Hill, 
Owmgs Mills 21117 

Mrs R. Bolling Hubard, 2506 Caves Rd., Owings 
Mills 21117 

Mrs Erwin Huber, 620 Chestnut Ave., Towson 
21204 

Mrs Edward W Huimire, 21 Columbia Ave , Takoma 
Park 20912 

Mrs H.M Krietner, 2513 Talbot Rd., Baltimore 
21216 

Mrs. G. DeFreest Lamer, 8ox 384, R.D. 4. Easton 
21601 

Mrs Thomas A Larsen, R.D 1, Box 312, Princess 
Anne 21853 

Mr. & Mrs. Rodney Layton, 301 Powell Avenue, 
Salisbury 21801 

Mrs Philip D. Lines, The Hill, S.R. Box 166, St. 
Leonard 20685 

Mrs Marian Loar, PO Box 4093, Silver Spring 
20904 

Mrs. Lloyd Lohmeyer, Rt. 1. Box 261. CrisfieW21817 
AJ Mrs Jack R Lovell, Rt. 5, Box 6, Hagerstown 
21740 

Mrs, R.8. Lyon, 8948 Reistertown Rd., Baltimore 
21208 

Mrs R Gamble Mann. P O Box 176, Edgewater 
21037 

Frank Marr, 3715 Rexmere Rd . Baltimore 21218 
Mrs Clavert C, McCabe, Jr., 1118 Bellemore Rd., 
Baltimore 21210 
Dr J Raymond Moore, Jr 

AJ Mrs J. Raymond Moore, Jr., 904 Applewood 
Lane. Baltimore 21212 

Mrs JH Mulhotland, 1317 Walnut Hill Lane, 
Baltimore 21204 

Mrs Gerald J Muth. 201 Churchwardens Rd,, 
Baltimore 21212 

Mrs David O'Brien, 205 Beach Road, Annapolis 
21401 

Mrs Thomas W Offuit, 3515 Butler Rd , Glyndon 
21071 

Or Charles R Phillips. 60B N. Market St., Frederick 
21701 

John E Pinkerton. 7959 Telegraph Rd., Lot 122, 
Severn 21144 

Mrs Joyce M. Price, 500 Bridge St.. Eaaton 21601 
Mrs Joseph Purdy, 8233 McDonogh Rd.. Pikeeville 

21208 

Mr & Mrs Lionel Rankm. 6130 Jefferson Blvd.. 
Frederick 21701 

Waller Record. 871 7 62nd Ave.. College Park 20740 
Mrs William B Reese. 337 Fox Rd . Havre DeGrace 
21078 

N.G Santacroce. 3704 Sellrnan Rd , Beltsvilie20705 
AJ Miss Martha A. Simpkins. Rle 1. Box 312, 
Princess Anne 21853 

Mrs Thomas W Simpeon. 200 Ridgemede Rd.. 
Baltimore 21210 

Mrs Paul M Sivert, Tulip Poplar Hill, P O Box 95, 
Upperco 21155 

AJ Mrs Wm H. Slasman, Jr., 21 70 Blue Ridge Rd . 
Hagerstown 21740 

Miss Anne Donnell Smith. 8609 Stevenson Rd, 
Stevenson 21153 

AJ(L) Mrs Thomas W Smith, 1800 Greenspring 
Valley Rd . Stevenson 21153 


Mrs. George F Sprague III, 21 Chestnut Hill Rd, 
Forest Hill 21050 

Mrs Russell C. Stanton, Court House Point, 
Chesapeake City 21915 

AJ(L) Mrs. Merrell Stout. 101 W. Northern Park¬ 
way, Baltimore 21210 

AJ|L) Mrs, Stuart D.P. Sunday, Tangle wood, 7208 
Bellona Ave , Baltimore 21212 
Mrs. Emory E Tamplin, Jr.. 207 Oakley St., 
Cambridge 21613 

Mrs Elton W Turner, 660 Breton Place, Arnold 
21012 

AJ Mrs Frederick J. Viele. 237 Cooley Mill Rd., 
Havre DeGrace 21078 

AJ Mrs, Leo Vollmer. 6405 Murray Hill Rd.. 
Baltimore 21212 

AJ(L) Mrs Howard N. Weeks. 1515 Fountain Head 
Road. Hagerstown 21740 

SJ(L) Mrs, Nancy Whitlock, Route 2, Box 239, 
Berlin 21811 

AJ(L) Mrs, N Thomas Whittington, Jr„ Marion 
Station 21838 

AJ(L) Mrs. Merton S. Verger, Box 97, Princess 
Anne 21853 

MASSACHUSETTS-New England 

Mrs, Hal Armstrong, 17 Liberty St., Nantucket02554 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain 02130 
Elaine Barker, RED. 3. 40 Teewaddle Hill Rd., 
Amherst 01002 

Mrs. Stephen H. Bartlett, 107 Allen St. Hampden 
01036 

Virginia Chetwynd, 124 Forest St., Melrose 021 76 
Caroline Church. 25 Lowden St., Pittsfield 01201 
Mrs. Ralph D Cies, 431 Warren St., Brookline02146 
SJ Maryann Collins, 31 Gay St., Quincy 02169 
AJ(L} Mrs. E A Conrad, 454 Hale St.. P O Box C, 
Prides Crossing Q1965 

(L) E,A Conrad. 454 Hale St., P.O. Box C, Prides 
Crossing 01965 

Arabeela S Dane. Eagle Rock. P.O. Box 14, Prides 
Crossing 01965 

Dejager Bulbs. Inc 188 Asbury St , S. Hamilton 
01982 

Mrs Harold G. Evans. The Pink House. Nantucket 
02554 

Mrs. W. Sidney Felton, Branch Lane. Prides Crossing 
01965 

Mrs. Robert J. Fraser, 29 Boutwell Rd., Andover 
01810 

AJ Mrs Theodore C Haffenreffer. 46 Suffolk Rd , 
Chestnut Hill 02167 

Mrs. Joseph Haley. Paine Ave., Prides Crossing 
01965 

Carol Leighton Hull, 15 Maple Ave., Sudbury 01776 
Mrs. Henry B Jackson, 43 Fairgreen Place. Chestnut 
Hill 02167 

Mr & Mrs Robert G. Karlis, 402 Main St.. Hingham 
02043 

Harvey J. Kirk, 50 Washington Pk., Newtonville 
02160 

f L} Mrs Earle Macausland. P.O Box 298, Nan¬ 
tucket 02554 

(S) Osee C Mallio. 30 Jason Si, Arlington 02174 
Mrs John Manfredi, 1055 South East St,, Amherst 
01002 

Mass. Horticult Society Lib , Horticultural Hall. 300 
Massachusetts Ave . Boston 02115 
Allen Mintz, 51 Blake Rd., Lexington 02173 
John C Morrison, P O, Box 396, Littleton 01460 
Nantucket G C . P.O Box 627, Nantucket 02554 
Mrs. Peter W Nash, Meadowbrook Rd , Dedham 
02026 

Elizabeth Norton. 44 Spruce Rd., Norwood 02062 
AJ Mrs C.C Patterson, 46 Fairgreen PI .Chestnut 
Hill 02167 
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Mrs. H R. Powicki. 99 Coolidge St., Sherborn 01770 
Mrs. Chas G Rice. PO. Bo* 264, South Hamilton 
01982 

Barbara A Ricmond. 70 Florence Rd.. Easthampton 
01027 

Samuel Robbins. 126 County St, Attleboro 02703 
Sberborn Daffodil Trail. Bo* 163. Sherborn 01770 
Joel D Shield. 204 Lancaster Terrace, Brookline 
02146 

Robert R Swam. P O Bo* 203. Sandwich 02563 
Mrs. Herbert I Terry. 72 Mam St., Nantucket 02554 
Jan Wampler. 39 Kenton Rd , Jamaica Plain 02130 
Mrs Lyon Weyburn. P.O. Bo* 85. Prides Crossing 
01965 

MICHIGAN—Mid we at 

Lawrence D Englerth, 2461 22nd St , Rte, 2, Hopkins 
49328 

Isaac R Hunter. 55304 Glenwood Rd , Dowagiac 
49047 

Ellen Israel, 2422 University Ave , Kalamazoo49008 
Mrs Arlete Keeran. Drawer D, 57533 Pontiac Trail. 
New Hudson 48165 

John E Mayer, 26555 Evergreen, Suite 200, South- 
field 48076 

Charles W Moser, 9207 Hagar Shore Rd , Watervliet 
49098 

Mrs Lauren Radke. 22612 Fresard. St Clair Shores 
48060 

|L) Dr John Reed. 1390 Niles Buchanan Rd., 
Buchanan 49107 

M U Scott. 543 Ballantyne Rd. Grosse Pie Shores 
i 48236 

Alan N Syverud, 4511 Hamshire St,, Midland48640 
Leona Tiscb. 3890 Mayfield N E . Apt IF, Grand 
Rapids 49505 

MINNESOTA—Central 

(L| Andersen Hort Library, 3675 Arboretum Dr, 
Bo* 39, Chanhassen 55317 
J A Baumhoter. 1884 Berkeley Ave . St Paul55105 
SJ JoanN Cooper, 212 W County Road C. St Paul 
55113 

Daffodil Soc of Minn , Mary Duvall. Librarian, R R 1, 
Box 142, Dassel 55325 

Ben Gowen, 6440 Hareltme Blvd . Excelsior 55331 
SJ Michael L Heger 8015 Krey Ave, Wacoma 
55387 

Mrs Mane Kalich. 5727 Long Broke Trail, Edina 
55425 

AJ(L) DE Kainstedt, 1790 Richard Circle, West St 
Paul 55118 

(L) Mrs William R Strang, 16 Woodland Rd , Edina 
55424 

SJ|L) Julius Wadekamper, 10078 1 54th Ave . Elk 
River 55330 

Susan 0 Walsh, Rt 2. Bo* 107, Mahtowa 55762 
Mary A Weidner, 14451 Viking Ave , Pacers 55374 
Frank J Weisgram, 5118 Nicollet Ave S. 
Minneapolis 55419 

SJ Gene Wiley. 3333 Sky Croft Circle. Minneapolis 
55418 

MISSISSIPPI—Southern 

Mrs George Alliston, 374 Lakebend Drive, Brandon 
39042 

AJ|L) Miss Leslie E Anderson. Rt 3, 2302 Byhalia 
Rd , Hernando 38632 

AJ{L} Mrs WByne Anderson. Rt 3. 2668 Byhalia 
Rd. Hernando 38632 

Mrs, Thomas W Ayent, 101 Park Drive. Oxford 
3865 5 

AJ Mrs Betty Barnes, 518 State St., Natchez 
39120 


Mrs Barry M, Carter, 4671 Hwy. 304. Hernando 
36632 

SJ Sandra Childers, 250 E. Northern St.. Hernando 
38632 

Mrs. George Darby. Jr , P.O. Box 656. Tunica 38676 
Mrs. Jeanette Davis, 7469 Hwy 304, Hernando 
38632 

AJ Mrs. Edward Entrikin. Rt. 2, 3065 Holly Springs 
Rd, Hernando 38632 

SJ Miss Judy Faggard. Rte. 3.402TcbuIahomafid., 
Hernando 38632 

AJ Mrs C E Flint. Jr.. 202 West St., Bates vide 
38606 

Mrs Graydon Flowers, Mattson 38758 
Mrs Ed Gale, P.O Box 176, Hernando 38632 
Duke Goza, P.O Box 566. Oxford 38655 
Mrs Imogene Matthews. 133 North Alabama Ave. 
Jackson 39209 

Mrs Lamar McDowell, 845 Malone Rd., South. 

Route 3, Hernando 38632 
Mr & Mrs Herman L McKenzie, 1018 Birchwood 
Drive, Jackson 39206 

Kevin McKenzie, 1018 Birchwood Dr., Jackson 
39206 

Mrs Wm J Miller, Rt 6, Box 307, Oxford 38655 
(L) Mis Orville Nichols, 11119 College Rd.. Olive 
Branch 38654 

Mrs Rodger Redding, Rt 3, 2465 Bhyalia Rd, 
Hernando 38632 

AJ Mrs Morris Lee Scott. 3067 Laughter Rtf., So , 
Hernando 38632 

Mrs Ozell D Scott. 3476 Johnston Rd., Hernando 
38632 

Mrs TE Snazelle 

AJ Dr T E Snazelle. 418 McDonald Drive, Clinton 
39056 

MISSOURI-Central 

Miss Mary A Becker, 7221 Manchester Ave .Kansas 
City 64133 

Miss Lucy Bird, Russell Retirement Hotel, 200 East 
Commercial Charleston 63834 
Daffodil Soc of Greater Kansas City. 7221 Man¬ 
chester Ave . Kansas City 64133 
Dr OE Dement, 1037 Campbell Pkwy, Joplin 
64801 

Mrs John C Gotwals, 11321 Conway Rd., St. Louis 
63131 

Gerard Knehans, Jr. Route One. Owensville 65066 
Miss Leah Morey. Rt 3, Perryville 63775 
O D Niswonger. 822 Rodney Vista Blvd, Cape 
Girardeau 63701 

AJ(L) Mrs Grover F Roennfeldt. 1120 Craig fid., 
Creve Coeur 63141 

Miss Elnora Short, 2405 S. Sterling Ave, 
Independence 64052 

MONTANA-Pacific 

Mrs Pol N Holdemann. P Q Box 879, Chinook 
59523 

Mrs Monty Kennedy, Drawer W, Lakeside 59922 
NEBRASKA-Central 

Mrs Thomas J, Culhane. 1110 S, 79th St, Omaha 
68124 

Mrs Edwin L. Nelson, P O Box 28B, Potter 69156 
Mrs Lawrence A Sherrill, 513 Laurel Circle. 
Bellevue 68005 

Umv of Neb Libraries, Acquisition Dept., Lincoln 
68588 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE- New England 

Howard S. Andros, Box 422. Walpole 03608 
Mrs. Wayne Carter, Blueberry Hill, Dublin 03444 
G W Cottrell, P 0 Box 392. Hillsboro 03244 
Ann Young Doak, R.F.D. 2, Box 6, Concord 03301 
Mr Si Mrs. E H Eggers, High Shadow, R F.D 2, 
Sharon 03458 

AJ(L) Mrs. Aoolf Hulsehmid, R.R. 1 - Box 140A, 
Gilmanton Iron Works 03837 
Mrs. Edmond Kelly, R F.D, 2, Box 160, Peterborough 
03458 

Sen D. Kneppers, R.F.D, II - Chester Rd., Derry 
03038 

Mrs. James A Meath. P O. Box 257, Dublin 03444 
AJ Mrs Robert J. Mrak, R.F.D. 2 Evans Rd , 
Durham 03824 

Mrs. Laurence A. Quick, 58 Kaufman Dr., Peter¬ 
borough 03458 

Mrs. Albert A Quinn, Lythia Spring Road, Temple 
03084 

Mrs Fairfield E Raymond, RD 1,81 Crosby Hd., 
Peterborough 03458 

Mr & Mrs. Michael A. Salera. Box 86,Temple03084 
Mrs Theodore Thomas, P.0 Box 268, Kaufman Dr.. 
Peterborough 03458 

Mrs. Gardner C. Turner. Seward Mountain Farm, 
East Sullivan 03445 

Mr & Mrs, Wellington Wells, Jr,, R.F.D. Box 308, 
Marlborough 03455 

NEW JERSEY -Northeast 

Sue Adams. 37 Thompson Ave, #4, East Keanstoury 
07734 

Mrs A F Austin, 27 North Road, Prmceion 08540 . 
Mrs John A Bartholomew, 43 Grove Acres Park. 

Forest Grove Rd , Vineland 08360 
Mrs T.J. Berry, P.0 Box 447. Lindsey Rd., New 
Vernon 07976 

|L) John B Capen, Box 215, Rt. 3, Boo ntoo 07005 
AJ(L) Mrs. John 8 Capen. Box 215. Rt 3, Boonton 
07005 

Mrs, Alan W Carrick, 260 Prospect Ave . Princeton 
08540 

AJ Mrs. Susan B. Clough, 25 Lenox Ave , Rumson 
07760 

Mrs Robert A Cooke, Jr.. 228 Rt 537 East. Coltsneck 
07722 

Mrs. Ann D Dale. 28 Edgehil! St , Princeton 08540 
P. Davidson, 79 Carlton, Trenton 08618 
Mrs J C E Dekker, 56 Jefferson Rd., Princeton 
08540 

Stephen Dragon, 12 Highmount Ave , Warren07060 
Mrs Jane P. Ehlers. 31 Boston Rd.. Marlton 08053 
Corson Ellis, Jr. 120 First Ave , Atlantic Highlands 
07716 

Mrs W Brooks Evert, 131 N Lakeside Dr.. Medford 
08055 

SJ(L| Mrs R Kenneth Fairman. 88 N Stanwonh 
Or., Princeton 08540 

Carolyn Frias. 247 Cindy St.. Old Bridge 08857 
Sara J A Gordon, 7 N Beechcroft Rd , Short Hills 
07078 

Mrs Elmer Greey. P O Box 447-1, Princeton 08540 
Richard B Hutchinson, Qakwood, Jobstown 08041 
L M llgenfritz 

AJ Mrs LM llgenfritz, 136 Medford Leas, Medford 
08055 

International Bulb Co , Inc , 180 Kinderamack Road, 
P O Box 23, Park Ridge 07656 
Mrs Collister Johnson, Holland Rd., Far Hills 07931 
Richard S Kersten, 107 Chatham St., Chatham 
07928 

{L) Donald Knapp, 33 Locust Ave, Westmont 
08108 


Mrs. Richard Krementz, Jr., Red Gate Rd., Morris¬ 
town 07960 

Dr, Arthur M Kroll, 109 Darrow Dr., Pennington 
08534 

Mrs, Ronald Larrison, R D tt 5, Box 556, Montague 
07827 

Mrs. Matthew Linton, Mt Harmony Rd., Bernards- 
ville 07924 

Mrs John H. Mrller, 558 Ridge Road, Fair Haven 
07701 

Mrs. H.C Minton, Jr.. PO Box 6123, Lawrenceville 
08648 

Mrs. Lawrence L Moore, 17 Prospect Drive, Somar 
villa 08876 

Ms. Joanne M Nisbet, R.R 8, Plymouth Ct., 
Tabernacle 08088 

Mrs A V S. Olcott, Jr., 145 Hodge Rd . Princeton 
08540 

Mrs J Duncan Pitney, Pitney Farm, Mendham 
07945 

Mrs. Walter L Priest, Rt. 3. Box 297,468 White Morse 
Pike, Egg Harbor 0821 5 

Rockaway Valley G.C . P O Box 413. Boonlon 07005 
(L) Quentin C Schlieder, Jr . P.0 Box 1296H, 
Morristown 07960 

Mrs L Fenn Stafford. 338 Great Road, Princeton 
08540 

(L) Mrs James Ross Stephen, Talmadge Road, 
Mendham 07945 

Mrs. John 6 Strasenburgh, P 0. Box 6336, Law- 
renceville 08648 

(L| Mrs Peter S. Stutts, 44 Manor Drive, Basking 
Ridge 07920 

The Trowel Club. Mrs. Christine Von Kokenyessy, 15 
Hillcrest Dr. Piscataway 08854 
Mr, & Mrs John H. Wallace, 186 Library Place, 
Princeton 08540 

(S) Mrs, Raymond A. Waller, 25 Spruce Court 
Moorostown 08057 

Mr & Mrs. James Wells. 470 Mul Swamp Road, 
Redbank 07701 

Kevin J P Williams, 158 Luuis StMaywood07607 

NEW MEXICO -Southwest 

Mrs. Geo L Doolittle. 1500 San Cristobal Rd., S.W., 
Albuquerque 87104 

Mrs Bernard Lowenstein, 611 Aliso Dr , S.E., 
Albuquerque 87108 

Mrs Harold B Neely, 7008 Del Oso Court, N.E., 
Albuquerque 87109 

1C Philpot, 1503 Florida Ave., Alamogordo 88310 
Mrs. William P. Reed, 317 Hermosa St., S.E., 
Albuquerque 87108 

NEW YORK—Northeast 

James S Alexander, M.D.. 8 Calvin Ave., Syosset 
11791 

Mrs. James F. Andre, 1566 Four Mile Rd., Allegany 
14706 

L H. Bailey Hortonum, 467 Mann Library Bldg., 
Cornell Univ. Ithaca 14B53 
Mrs Homer L Beck. 146 E. Mam St .Webster 14580 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 1000 Washington Ave.. 
Brooklyn 11225 

AJ Mrs. William Cameron, 13 N Circle. East 
Hampton 11937 

Mrs. Stanley A. Carrington, 289 Maple St., Ishp 
11751 

AJ(L) Jan DeGraaff, 14 Sutton Place South. New 
York 10022 

T J Delendick, 882 Union St. #28, Brooklyn 11215 
Carol Doeffmger, 555 Jefferson Ave.. Fairport 14450 
Adrian Frylink. P.O. Box 339, Babylon 11702 
(L) Mrs. Robr. E. Gengenbach, 27 E. 95th St. #5E, 
New York 10028 
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(L| Mrs. Robert R. Gentry, 1 SI Grand Street 
Goshen 10924 

Aden L. Gokay. Stony Kill Rd., Canaan 12029 
Prof George G. Gyrisco, 36 Twin Glens, Ithaca 
14850 

Dr Wm J. Hamilton, Jr., 615 Highland Rd., Ithaca 
14050 

Horticultural Data Processors, PO. Box 489, Hew 
York 10028 

Mrs Allen J Indzonka. 72 Balmville Rd , Newburgh 
12550 

John H Jacobus. 200 E 66th St„ New York 10021 
{L} Mrs Arthur Knorr, 15 Central Park West, New 
York 10023 

The Library. N Y Botanical Garden. Bronx 10458 
William D Longaker, 1272 Coddington Rd., Brook - 
londale 14817 

Elvin McDonald. 225 E 57 St., New York 10022 
Miss Sylvia A Millman, Selfridge Road, R D 1. 
Gansevoort 12831 

Tom Parrish, 8 Fulton St. Brooklyn 11201 
Mrs Christine W Patton, 115 Central Park West, 
New York 10023 

George Rasmussen, 7 Mill Road. Farmmgdale 11735 
Marc B Reynolds. 136 East 57lh St. New York 
10022 

Elizabeth F Schaeffer. 49 W 96th St., Apt 4A, New 
York 10025 

Mrs Jean P Schmidt, Mistover Farm, Reiter Rd , East 
Aurora 14052 

ID Mrs Charles B Scully, South Bay Ave (slip 
11751 

Mrs Nan Silver. 325 East 72nd St, New York 10021 
Gustav Springer, 2500 Johnson Ave Bronx 10463 
Alan L. Summers, 211 Lincoln Rd . Brooklyn 11225 
Dr Edward L Valentine, 1750 Woodard Road. Elma 
14059 

Shelby White. 200 East End Ave New York City 
10028 

AJ Mrs Bassett S Winmill, 200 E. 74ih Si., New 
York 10021 

NEW YORK (Westchester County) New England 

AJ Mrs Robert N Graham, 75 Carleon Ave, 
Larchmont 10538 

Robert Liss. CLU. 9 Sunset Dr , Armonk 10504 
Mrs John E Lockwood, Rte 2, St Mary's Church 
Rd , Bedford 10506 

Mrs Jack G Peltier, P 0 Box 1 66, Goldens Bridge 
10526 

Mrs Virginia M Smith, RFD 2. Box 78, Pumam 
Valley 10579 

AJ Mrs George H Siaacy, P 0 Box 765, Mahopac 
10541 

Misses Dorothy/Marion Tulhill. 345 Milton Rd , Rye 
10580 

AJ Mrs J F Volt, RD 10. Box 440, Mahopac 
10541 

Mrs Eileen L. Whitney. 11 -35 Wesiview Avenue, 
White Plains 10603 


NORTH CAROLINA—Southeast 

Mrs. Roger L Adams, 4210 Shattalon Dr., Winston 
Salem 27106 

Mrs Flora D Archer, 1 078 Canterbury Lane, Chapel 
Hill 27514 

Allen Bush. Holbrook FBrm & Nursery, Rt. 2, Box 223 
B, Fletcher 28732 

Mrs Fred ChamblBe. Rt 2, Box 42. Asheville 28805 
Dr John D Cheesborough. Dr Elsie Cheesborough. 

109 Carolina Forest. Chapel Hill 27514 
Mrs. Julia Cherry, RFD. 4. Box 358. Rocky Mount 
27801 


Mrs, Anne Corpanmg. Apt. 130 Carol Woods, Chapel 
Hill 27514 

George R Dees, 1074 Bloomfield Rd., Gibsonsvtlle 
27249 

John Wade Oeme, Rt. 5, Box 236, Kinston 28501 
Mrs & Mrs George O Doak. P,0. Box 853. Chapel 
Hill 27514 

William T Dye, Jr , 703 W Cornwallis Drive, Greens¬ 
boro 27408 

(L) Mrs Francis E. Field, 32 Buena Vista Rd., Ashe 
ville 28803 

Mrs. 01 Fultz, 1629 Arnold Dr., Charlotte 28205 
Mrs John H Grimes. 3420 Sheridon Dr, Durham 
27707 

Mr & Mrs. W O Herbert. 307 N Broad St., Edanton 
27932 

Mrs Elmore Hodges, P O Box33, Grimesland 27837 
Tanya L, Hokm, Rt 2. Box 317 A, Old Fort 28762 
Mrs. D R Inglis, P 0 Box 392, Edenlon 27932 
Simon E Lappi. 203 Lynn Dr,, Carrboro 27510 
Charles T Larus, 120 Tranquility Place. Henderson¬ 
ville 28739 

Miss Elizabeth Lawrence. 348 Ridgewood Ave, 
Charlotte 28209 

Or Fred B Lopp,5003 Carlson Dairy Rd . Greensboro 
27410 

AJ(L| Mrs Herman P Madsen. Rte 1, Box 53, 
Black Mt 28711 

James M McDonaugh, M D . 5 Livingston & Victoria, 
Asheville 28801 

Mrs Gloria A Norwood, The Flower Farm, 4812 
Wake Forest Rd., Raleigh 27609 
Leroy Plyler 108 W Broad St., Statesville 28677 
Mrs Dietolf Ramm, 3538 Hamstead Ct, Durham 
27707 

Dr Tom Rand, 1 700 Wilshire Blvd., Wilson 27893 
Harold R Roberts. Rl 5, Box 327 A, Jones Ferry Rd., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs Lucy P Sale, P O Box 173, Roaring Gap 28668 
Mrs Fred A Smithdeal, 224 Plymouth Ave . Winston 
Salem 27104 

Miss Celia M. Stallings. 1208 St. Andrews St, 
Tarboro 27886 

The Terra Ceia Farms, Rt 2, Box 167, Pantego27B60 
AJ(H| Win 0 Tick nor 
AJ(L) Mrs Wm 0 Ticknor, Tyner 27980 
(S) Mrs Robert G Trosper, 5812 Lake Brandt Rd., 
Greensboro 27405 

Mr & Mrs James B Turner, Jr . 2521 While Oak Rd , 
Raleigh 27609 
(L) JB Veach 

|L) Mrs J B Veach. 390 Vanderbilt Rd.. BHtmore 
Forest, Asheville 28803 

Mrs Thomas C Wagstaff. 224 Hayes Rd . Chapel Hill 
27514 

Mrs R D Watson, 2825 Rothgeh Dr, Raleigh 27609 
AJ(L) Mrs W L Wiley, 412 Cameron, Chapel Hill 
27514 

Mrs Everett K Wilson, 357 Tunny Circle. Chapel Hill 
27514 

OHIO—Midwest 

(L) Mrs Philip R Adams. 3003 Observatory Ave.. 
Cincinnati 45208 

AJ Mrs J E Anewalt, 509 Judith Dr.. Kettering 
45429 

Charles V Applegate. R 2. Box 163. Perrysville 
44864 

Margaret E Baird. 1220 Latchwood, Dayton 45405 
AJ(L) Mrs William C Baird. 1874 Collingswood 
Rd . Columbus 43221 

Dalton W Baiun, 5786 Salem Road. Cincinnati 
45230 

Mrs Betty H Beery. 2604 Norman Hill Rd , Frankfort 
45628 
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Michael Beery, 1355 Western Awe., #60, Chillicothe 
45601 

Mrs. John K Bishop, 2309 N. Ridge Rd., Findlay 
45840 

AJR(L) Mrs. Reginald Blue, 83 E. Fourth St., 
Chillicothe 45601 

Dr. Carl P. Boasel, 5535 Woodbridge Ln., Dayton 
45429 

Mrs. Otho J. Boone. 340 Reimei Rd., Wadsworth 

44281 

AJ Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadybill Drive, 
Columbus 43221 

Rev. Norman A. Bowen, 2484 Buckland Ave., 
Fremont 43420 

Mrs. H W, Bradtmueller. 8845 Montgomery Rd , 
Cincinnati 45236 

Heidi Breidenbach. 533 Dunnigan Dr., Vandalia 
45377 

John E. Breidenbach. 533 Dunnigan Dr., Vandalia 
45377 

(CJ Mrs. A.J. Brengartner, 5018 Milan Rd., San' 
dusky 44870 

Charlotte M Brown. 5985 Glenwood Ave , Youngs¬ 
town 44512 

Mrs. H, Guy Brown, Box 71, New Springfield 44443 
(L) Peter Brumbaugh, 2488 Queenston Rd , Clave 
land Hts 44118 

Angela M Campbell. 8675 Camargo Club Drive. 
Cincinnati 45243 

Mrs. Sherman Campbell, 6097 Sandgate Rd,, 
Columbus 43229 

Mrs Harold E Cooper. 933 Collar Price Rd.. Brook¬ 
field 44403 

Dr. Robert J Crackel, 1422 W. Second Ave., 
Columbus 43212 

SJ(L) Mrs W A. Craig, 7133 Shiloh Rd , Rte 1, 
Goshen 45122 

Sharron Decker, 4984 Charlbury, Columbus 43220 
Donna C Dietsch, 5192 Begley Rd., Columbus 

43227 

Ms Susan Dietz, 1511 Forestview Drive, Vermilion 
44089 

Mrs Seymour W Dunham, 86 North West St. Bell 
brook 45305 

Mrs Kenneth Dunn, 28 Shawnee Drive, Chillicothe 
45601 

Mrs. William Earls, 851 Delaware Ridge Lane. 
Cincinnati 45226 

EhovB Voc School, Hon Dept, 316 W Mason Rd . 
Milan 44846 

Mrs Galen B Eley. 4SOO Penhurst Place, Dayton 

45424 

SJ Miss Lura Emig, 1878 Demorest Rd., Columbus 

43228 

F.R Evans. 6949 Wadsworth Rd., Medina 44256 
Mrs Charlotte R. Ferguson. 112 Juan St., Milford 
45150 

Mrs Joseph N Field, 5 Field Lane, Cincinnati 45208 
Franklin Park Conservatory. Att Jim Mance. 1 777 E 
Broad St, Columbus 43203 
Mrs. VR Frederick, 145 Tanglewood Dr., Urbana 
43078 

Garden Center of Cleveland. 11030 East Blvd.. 
Cleveland 44106 

Robert J Geller. 504 S Collinwood Blvd, Fremont 
43420 

Gordon A. Gibson. 329B1 N. Price Rd.. Salem 44460 
AJ Mrs David Gill. 4381 Lyon Drive. Columbus 
43220 

Dr Geroge D J Griffin. 2780 Dunaway Ave., Cincin¬ 
nati 45211 

Mrs Wayne Grate, 3613 North Dr., Greenville 
45331 

(C) Mrs Russell W Hafely. 564 E. Judson Ave , 
Youngstown 44502 

Joseph C Hale, 3872 Genevieve, Stow 44224 


l-Li'-b- ^<4-*T'-/7 

AJ Mrs. Alfred E. Hanonkrat, 266 Floyd Ave., 
Dayton 45415 

Mrs. Alfred Harmon, 402 Craggy Creek Rd,, Chip¬ 
pewa Lake 44215 

AJ(L) Handy O. Hatfield. 22799 Ringgold Southern 
Rd., Stoutsville 43154 

Phyllis L. Hess. 3670 E. Powell Rd., Westerville 
43081 

AJ Mrs, Henry W. Hobson, Jr., 8545 CamagroClub 
Drive. Cincinnati 45243 

Evadene Holyoke, 608 S High St.. Yellow Springs 
45387 

S. Jackson Hubbard, 7452 Heaterwood Lane. Cin¬ 
cinnati 45244 

AJ(L) Mrs. Tyym N. Hummel, Box 471, West Unity 
43570 

(L) Inniswood, 940 Hempstead Rd. Westervitle 
43081 

AJ Mrs. Stuart H Jacobs, 8950 Given Rd„ 
Cincinnati 45243 

Mr & Mrs. Wiltord James, 1065 Boston Mills Rd., 
Peninsula 44264 

AJ Mrs, Howard Junk. 1270 Austin Rd , Washing¬ 
ton C.H. 43160 

Mrs. James B Kelly. 6414 Brauning Dr.. Reynolds¬ 
burg 43068 

Mrs. Frederick O Kiel, 5934 Salem Rd . Cincinnati 
45230 

Kingwood Center, 900 Park Ave. West, Mansfield 
44906 

Mrs Eugene Kleiner, 8820 Old Indian Hill Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

AJ|C)<H| Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Rd., 
Cleveland 44124 

William M Lee, 3075 Taylor Ave., Cincinnati 45220 

Neal Leimbach, 103 Lowell, Castafia 44824 

Mrs, Barb L. Lennon, 3657 Weavers Ft Jeff. Rd,, 
Greenville 45331 

AJ(L) Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Rd., 
Columbus 43220 

Mrs. Morss Lippincott. 8775 Given Rd., Cincinnati 
45243 

Frederick E Loehr. 213 E. High Ave., Bellefontaine 
43311 

J W Long, 61 26 N River, Watervilte 43566 

SJ Leone Y Low, 1450 President St.. Yelfow 
Springs 45387 

AJ(C) Mrs Neil Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, 
Cincinnati 45215 

Mrs Bernard W Mansfield. 269 Bonham Rd , 
Cincinnati 45215 

Mrs Caroline Marsh. 312 James Rd., Gahanna 
43230 

SJ(L) Harold R McConnell, 4075 Danern Or., 
Dayton 45430 

Helen W Meeker, 74 W. Dominion Blvd.. Columbus 
43214 

W J. Michaels, 6191 Werk Rd , Cincinnati 45211 

Mrs John F Montgomery, 916 W Village Dr., 
Newark 43055 

Janet Moore, 4094 Co. Rd. 80, Alger 45812 

Dandndge Murdaugh, 3416 Custer St.. Cincinnati 
45208 

AJ Mrs Duane W Myers, 3963 Fairway Drive, 
Canfield 44406 

AJ(l) Mrs. W.J. Newill. 10245 Virginia Lee Drive, 
Dayton 45459 

AJ Mrs William M Pardue, 2591 Henthorne Rd., 
Columbus 43221 

Josephine Pecek, 178 Hartman Rd., Wadsworth 
44281 

Mrs. T.L. Peterson, 6263 Crestway Dr., Brookville 
45309 

Mrs. Z.R Prentiss, 1799 Highview Ava., Akron 
44301 
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Mrs Tom Ragouzis, 425 Rawson Woods Lana. Cin¬ 
cinnati 45220 

Miss Jo Rapp, 3606 Oxford-Millville Rd , Oxford 
45056 

Rocknofl. Eleanor Saur. 9210 US 50. Hillsboro 
45133 

Mrs David R Ross. 143 Rainbow Dr , Amherst 
44001 

M Rodger Rupert. 200 Sweet Poiaio Ridge Rd., 
Union 45322 

Mrs Mary L Rutledge. 704 Ashley Dr., Chitlicothe 
45601 

AJ Mrs C W Sehmaisiig. 3275 Southdale Dr., 
Dayton 45409 

Mrs James A Schmidt. Jr , 1820 Coolidge Dr„ 
Dayton 45419 

Mrs Richard F Schmidt, 657 Mt. Parnassus, Gran¬ 
ville 43023 

Rbv Scholz, 2499 Remsen Rd . Medina 44256 
WH Schrader. 1008 Sycamore Line, Sandusky 
44870 

AJ Mrs Fred R Schuster. 4315 Strobridge Rd., 
Vandalia 45377 

Mrs Wm R Seaman, 8875 Fawn Meadow Lane, 
Cincinnati 45242 

Dr Penn G Skillern. 20849 Colby Rd . Shaker Hghts 
44122 

Dr Alan J Sogg. 2771 Chestenon Rd. Shaker 
Heights 44122 

Mrs David A Spitz, 4985 Charlbury Drive, Columbus 
43220 

Mrs Howard K Stafford, 204 Walnut Sr. Brookvdls 
45309 

Richad F St rub be, 5990 Salem Rd.. Cincinnati 
45230 

SJ Mrs Robert N Suigrove II; 5512 Woodbridge 
Lane. Dayton 45429 

Fred L Taylor. 2085 Sharon-Hogue Rd , Masury 
44438 

James E Taylor. 1409 Lake Allen Rd . Baiav»a45103 
Michael 0 Tome, 30301 Barjode Rd , Willowick 
44094 

Eugene D Tremmel, 5613 Wallings Rd , Cleveland 
44133 

Joyce L VadBkin, The Hollow Rt 8. Mariana 45750 
Margaret C Vance, 2761 Lakewood Dr., Columbus 
43229 

Mrs Goldie B Vernia, 525 Seminole Rd , Chillicoihe 
45601 

Howard J Ward, 97 W Pacemont Rd . Columbus 
43202 

John F Ward. 1 743 Lafayette Circle, Stow 44224 
SJ Mrs Emerson Warner. 106 Beechwood Ave , 
Brookvilla 45309 

Mrs Frederick Wassmann, 3550 Belmont St.. Bel- 
Isire 43906 

James R Webb, 477 Park Ridge Or, Munroe Falls 
44262 

Mrs Dorothea B Wiley, 1843 Case Rd. Columbus 
43220 

AJ|L) Mrs Harry Wilkie, P O Box 222. Bellbrook 
45305 

Dr John R Wilson. 2768 Edgewood Rd . Columbus 
43220 

IL> Mrs Mary L Witham, 2545 Farmstead Rd . Bath 
44210 

Mrs Horace Wright, 2460 Spahr Rd . Xenia 45385 
Mrs Mary AnnZmijewski. 2363 Havenwood. Toledo 
43614 

Patricia Ann Zwilling. 3817 Mountview Rd. 
Columbus 43220 

OKLAHOMA—Southwest 

Mrs H.C. Caps haw. Jr Box 185, Bokcshe 74930 
Siafford G Davis. 2144 N Elwood, Tulsa 74106 
AJ Mrs S F Ditmars, P.0 Box 1015, Muskogee 
74401 


A W Haddox, M D. 301 N High St., Antlers 74523 
AJ Mrs. H R. Hansel, 1312 McKinley, Norman 
73069 

Mrs J B McConnell, P.0, Box 7215. Tulsa 74105 
James McGaughy, 6603 Trenton Rd., Oklahoma City 
73116 

Mrs. Larry F. Rooney. 7 Spring Creek Rd.. Muskogee 
74401 

Mrs. George Schaefer, 13953 S 95th E. Ave., Bixby 
74008 

AJ Mrs. Ted Schwachhofer, 2100 Haskell Blvd., 
Muskogee 74401 

Tulsa Garden Center, 2435 S Peoria Ave.. Tulsa 
74114 

OREGON-Pacifrc 

Paul E Barnhart. Eaglesfield Gardens, 1960 Agate 
St., Eugene 97403 

{L) Fr Athanasius Buchholz. Mount Angel Abbey, 
St Benedict 97373 

Mrs Bernice P Chase, 610 Deimck St, Oregon City 
97045 

Mrs Charley Chin, 4780 Hiway 101 N„ Tillamook 
97141 

Mrs Frank M Driver, 1105 Christensen Rd . Corbett 
97019 

Mr & Mrs Murray W Evans. 3500 SE Manthey Rd , 
Corbett 97019 

Mrs Edna V Evon 16951 S E La RueCt.. Milwaukie 

97222 

Craig Ewoldt, 220 N E 365th St.. Corbett 97019 
Sheri Falk. 31180 Green Valley Rd , Shedd 97377 
Jerald D Frey & Mrs Eileen M Frey, 2330 N Baker 
Dr , Canby 9701 3 

Russell M Graham, 4030 Eagle Cresi Rd . N W , 
Salem 97304 

LJ Gross. DVM. 1543 NW Ninth St, Corvallis 
97330 

Mr & Mrs Richard Havens. Ri 1. Box 149, Hubbard 
97032 

Gilman Keasey. 710 N Third Si., Corvallis 97330 
AJ|L) Mrs S H Keaton, 377 La Clair. Coos Bay 
97420 
Ernest Kirby 

AJ Mrs Ernest Kirby, 37049 S E Louden Rd. 
Corbet) 97019 

Mrs W Lahmann, 1437 82nd Ave. SE, Salem 
97301 

Library. Oregon Stale Jmv. Corvallis 97331 
Mildred Mickey, Route 1, Box 1104, Si Helens 
97051 

AJ(L) Grant E Mitsch, P O Box 960. Canby 97013 
Mrs Dorman Moehnke. Star Route, Box 55, Banks 
97106 

George E Morrill 16302 So Apperson Blvd , Oregon 
City 97045 

Unda J O'Hara, 1950 Chambers, Eugene 97405 
Mrs Stanley F Olberg. 1674 N 8th St.. Coos Bay 
97420 

Michael R Oliver, 9665 S W Ventura Ct. Portland 

97223 

|L) Mrs Edward Roehlk, P 0 Box 1032. Pendleton 
97801 

Herman Roehlk, PO Box 22. Cleecham 97859 
Randy Roop. 3745 S E Grant St, Portland 97214 
Mrs A B Scott, 940 N W Buchanan. Corvallis 
97330 

Marcus E Simantel, Rt. 3, Box 225 C, Hillsboro 
97123 

Mrs Harry 0 Smith, 120 Smilh Sawyer Rd , Cave 
Junction 97523 

Harold C Utke, 31343 Tiffany Lane. Colton 97017 
Frances W Vendervelden. 1156 N 9th St., Coos Bay 
97420 

(L| Mrs Melvin Winn, Rte 1, Box 7, Helix 97935 
Mrs Mary H Wunlinger, 11991 Beyer Ln NE, 
Woodburn 97071 
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PENNSYLVANIA— Northeast 

Mrs. Virginia Badler, 116 Upland Road, Havertown 
19083 

AJ(L) Dr. Wm A. Bender, 778 Lincoln Way East, 
Chambersburg 17201 

Mrs. Charles A Bender, Grace Ann Bender, 1120 
Lincoln Way E., Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. Charles F. Benzel, R.D 4, West Chester 19380 
(C) Berwyn G.C., Mrs, Joe Miller. 54 Peddrick Rd„ 
Wayne 19087 

Larry Brooks, R.D. 1, Box 502. Brookville 15825 
Mrs. Lawrence Billau, 335 Hibernia Rd,, Coatesville 
19320 

AJ Mrs. Edward Bloom, Box 522 D. Stabler Rd., 
Chadds Ford 19317 

B.L Blose, P.O. Box 301, Collegeville 19426 
Edward T. Brown, 6039 Palmetto St., Philadelphia 
19111 

W.G. Carpenter, R.D 1, Zynn Road, Downingtown 
19335 

Robert J. Carson, 10 Pine St., Kane 16735 
AJ Mrs. Robert B. Clothier, Braircliff Apt. 110,801 
S Chester Rd., Swarthmore 19081 
Mrs. Mary T. Craig, R.D. 1. Box 394, Shipponsburg 
17257 

Mrs. M A Cramer, Jr., 4 Blackthorn Rd., Wallingford 
19086 

Mrs. Joseph S Dickenson, 980 Leidig Dr., 
Chambersburg 17201 

Mrs. Stenger Diehl, 1146 Edgar Aye..Chambersburg 
17201 

Roger Dietz. 550 Dorset Rd., Devon 19333 
Theodore Ellerkamp, 330 W School House Lane, 
Philadelphia 19144 
Mrs. R.T, Ezell 

AJ R.T Ezell, 94 Willowbrook Dr., Chambersburg 
17201 

Mrs. Thomas Fisher. Jr., 1131 Brynllawn Rd., 
Villanova 19085 

Mrs. D.V Fletcher, 1043 Kaolin Rd.. Kennett Square 
19348 

The Gardners. Katherine J. Muckle, Treas.. 1221 
Mt Pleasant Rd., Villanova 19085 
AJ Mrs. C.A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln Terrace. Norris¬ 
town 19401 

Mrs. George R Haines, 1747 Edge Hill Rd., Abington 
19001 

Robert E Halter. R.D. 1, Valencia 16059 
Mrs Wm. F Happich, 609 Linda Vista Ave., Jenkm- 
town 19046 

AJ Mrs Francis L. Harrigan, 441 Maplewood Rd., 
Springfield 19064 

AJ Mrs Owen W Hartman, 105 Farmington Rd., 
Chambersburg 17201 

Mrs. Richard E Heckert, Glen Hall Rd., R.R <f1, 
Kennett Square 19348 

Mrs James R Heckman, Chambersburg Gdn. Club, 
3426 Warm Spring Rd.. Chambersburg 1 7201 
AJ Mrs Robert H. Hilderbrand, P.O Box 166, Fair- 
view Village 19409 

Ms Debi Hogan, 759 Corinthian St, Philadelphia 
19130 

Mrs Alvin R Ingram, 439 Cardinal Lane, West Town, 
West Chester 19380 

SJ Mrs Huntington Jackson. 220 N. Garfield St., 
Kennett Square 19348 

Mrs. Oorothy E. Kropf, 704 Pheasant Run, Kennett 
Square 19348 

Mrs. H. Vernon Lapp, 500 S Warminster Rd., 
Hat boro 19040 

(L) Mrs Sam Lasker. R.R. 2, Airville 17302 
Mrs Hazel C Leonard, 706 West 4th St., Lewistown 
17044 

Long wood Gardens Inc.. Kennett Square 1934B 
Miss Jeannette Lowe, 394 West Court St-. Doyles- 
town 18901 


AJ W.R. MscKjnney 

AJ Mrs W.R, MacKinney, 535 Woodhavan Road, 
West Chester 19380 

Steve Mapes, 725W E. Orange St.. Lancaster 17602 
AJ Mrs. Mary H Marsh, Box 144. Kendal At Long- 
wood, Kennett Square 1934B 
Mrs William L McLean III, 139 Cherry Larve, Wynne- 
wood 19096 

Mrs. Donald Miller. Selina Dr., Huntingdon 16652 
Mr. 6 Mrs Charles H. Mueller, River Road. New Hope 
18938 

Mr. & Mrs. Raymond Nelson, R.D. 3, 129 B. Du Bois 
15801 

Mrs Sarah Orlandini, 129 Simpson St,, Swoyerville 
18704 

Mary A. Patullo, 602 Chester Creek Rd., Brookhaven 
19015 

Pa. Hort. Soc., 325 Walnut St,. Philadelphia 19106 
Mrs. Robert R. Rada, 1125 Kaolin Rd., Kennett 
Square 19348 

Mrs. Hobart H, Reynolds, 145 Old Mill Rd., Gettys¬ 
burg 17326 

Felix A. Robertson, Jr., 116 Sperling Drive, Pitts¬ 
burgh 15221 

Mrs, Robert S. Ross. 1830 Rittenhouse Sq., Phil¬ 
adelphia 19103 

Mrs. R.L Schenck, 545 Colonial Ave., York 17403 
Wm.J. Schultz, 1015 Pomona Dr., Johnstown 15905 
Miss Elizabeth Selden, 14 Pinoak Circle, Oil City 
16301 

Mr & Mrs. J. Peter Shirtdel, 10 Barleycone Ln., 
Rosemont 19010 

Miss Berlin W Shoemaker, 328 W. Queen St., 
Chambersburg 17201 

Anthony J Smiraglia, 124 Conodoquinet Ave., Camp 
Hill 17011 

Mrs. Wm. B. Stephenson, 1102 Signal Hill Lane, 
Berwyn 19312 

Winfield E Taylor, 326 Overfull Drive, Chambersburg 
17201 

AJ Mrs H. Rowland Timms, P.O. Box 183, Walling 
ford 19086 

AJ Mrs Joseph B. Townsend, Jr., Baltimore Pike, 
Wawa 19063 

AJ Mrs James J- Tracey, 103 Haws Ave., Norris¬ 
town 19401 

Frank Valenti, 1569 Wilson Rd„ Pittsburgh 15236 
AJ Mrs W L. Wiley. Fairville Road, Chadds Ford 
19317 

Wallace Wmdus, 1437 Bryant Lane, Meadowbrook 
19046 

(L) Mrs. John C. Wister, 735 Harvard Ave,, 
Swarthmore 19081 
Z.T. Wobensrnith 

AJ Mrs. Z.T. Wobensrnith, Dark Hollow Rd., 
Jamison 18929 

Mrs. Dari D Womeldorf, 115 Sunset Rd., Lewistown 
17044 

Mrs. John R. Young, P.O. Box 36, Exton 19341 

RHODE ISLAND New England 

Stephen J. Gancz, Jr., Ferry Hill Farm, Bristol 02809 
Ms Agnes D Jeffrey, One PoslRd., Wakefiefd02B79 
Herbert F. Rommel, 77 Bridge St., Newport 02840 
(LJ Mrs Richard M. Turner. R.D. 1, Mt. Hygeia Rd., 
Foster 02825 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Southeast 

Mrs. Samuel H. Beattie, 30 Woodland Way, Green- 
villa 29601 

Warwick P Bonsai, 5 Stolls Alley, Charleston 29401 
Robert M. Cooper Library, Serials Dept., Clamson 
University, Clemson 29631 
Curren R. Craft. 1119 Naples Ave.. Cayce 29033 
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AJfS) Mrs Phil Dickens. 105 Romeine Drive, 
Spartanburg 29302 

AJ Otis H Efheredge 600 Penn Creek Rd., Saluda 
29138 

Mrs. James L Jeffcoat, P O Box 56 Abell Rd., 
Blythewood 2901 6 

Tom P Jones. 633 E Main St., Chesterfield 29709 
Mrs J M McLaughlin, Jr. 3142 Wimbledon Lane, 
Rock Hill 29730 

Ralph B Mott. 1816 Marion Ave., N Augusta 29841 
Mrs W Kemp Norman, Jr , Combahee Plantation, Rt 
2, Yemossee 29945 

W J. Park, Pres , Park Seed Co , Box 31, Greenwood 
29646 

AJ Mrs George W Plyler. 610 W Barr St , 
Lancaster 29720 

AJ(G) Mrs. Ben M Robertson. PO Box 123, 
Taylors 29687 

Frederick W Thode, 1 21 Ft. Rutledge Rd., Clemson 
29631 

Mrs J Edward Thomas, 2030 Cleveland St. Ext, 
Greenville 29607 

Mrs H V Wheeler, 200 Greenwood Hwy Saluda 
29138 

SOUTH DAKOTA-Centra) 

William J Srslka. Jr, 507 N Grand, Pierre 57501 
TENNESSEE—Southern 

Mrs Edwin J Allan, Rte 4, Box 305, Kingston37763 
(L) Miss Angela M Allen, Maryland Lane, Brent¬ 
wood 37027 

AJ(L) Mrs Fred A Allen, Jr.. 899 Van Leer Dr. 
Nashville 37220 

Mrs. George S Andrews, 899 N. Belvedere. 
Memphis 38107 

Mrs James W Avent, Rt 1, Box 53, Whiteville 
38075 

AJ Mrs. John M Bates. Box 445, Monteagle37356 
AJ|L) Mrs Fred L Bradley. 3742 Guernsey Ave . 
Memphis 38122 

Samuel Y Caldwell. 6791 Holt Rd , Nashville 3721 1 
Mrs. David B Camp, The U of the South, Sewanee 
37375 

Mrs Anna Mae Carter, 3224 BrownlowRoad,Kings 
port 37660 

AJ(S) Mrs. Robert B Cartwright. 1216 Goodloe 
Dr., Nashville 37215 

AJ Mrs Swain E Clark. 630 W Clover Or, 
Memphis 38117 

AJ Mrs Charles K Cosner, 21 7 Olive Branch Rd , 
Nashville 37205 

AJ Mrs Charles A Crump, 455 Leonora Dr , 
Memphis 38117 

Mr S Mrs Junius Davidson III, 300 Ben Avon Way, 
Memphis 38111 

David R Ferrpw. 46 Carol Ann Dr., Jackson 38301 
SJ Richard Frank, Jr 

AJ Mrs Richard Frank, Jr Hill Road. Brentwood 
37027 

Mrs William C Games. 1 22 Allendale Dr. Nashville 
37205 

[L] Dr Frank B. Falyon, 1816 Tanager Lane, 
Knoxville 37919 

AJfL) Mrs Paul J Gripshover. Rt 3, 1 206 Natchez 
Rd. Franklin 37064 

Mrs. James E Hamner III, 1200 Massey Cove. 
Memphis 38119 

AJ Mrs Richard D Harwood, 4034 Grandview 
Ave . Memphis 38111 

Mrs James C Helton. 1300 Dupont Dr , Kingsport 
37664 

Mrs. Paul R. Hunter. P.O. Box 204, Pleasant Hill 
38578 


Mrs. Robert J. Ingersoli. 1220 Goodloa Dr., Nashville 
37215 

Mrs. Herbert R Keilman, 6010 Tattersall Court. 
Brentwood 37027 

Mrs. John W Knight, 7051 Crestridge Rd.. Memphis 
38119 

Mrs. Larry Ladd, 1830 Hillerest Dr., Maryville 37801 
Mrs Ralph Linfool. Rte. 3, Box 122. Limestone 37681 
Ruth S. McBride. 3914 Mallard Point Dr.. Memphis 
38128 

Mrs. Don McEachern. 3220 Knobview Drive, Nash¬ 
ville 37214 

Memphis Botanic Garden, 750 Cherry Road, 
Memphis 38117 

AJ Mrs. Glenn L Millar, Jr,. 2126 Pete Mitchell 
Rd., Memphis 38138 

AJ Mrs John H Payne. 1008 Brownlee Rd., 
Memphis 38116 

Mrs D V Pennington. 958 Brownlee, Memphis 
38116 

Mrs. Roy T Risley, 4318 Mill Branch Rd.. Memphis 
38116 

(L) Ms Nancy Robinson, 103 Scenic Dr , Marysville 
37801 

(L) Mrs. Hillman Philip Rodgers, Davies Plantation. 
Brunswick 38014 

Ms Jame Rowland. 5912 Hillsboro Rd . Nashville 

37215 

Mrs. George Schwab. Jr., Old Smyrna Rd., Brent¬ 
wood 37027 

Mrs. G G Smith & Mrs. J C Johnson. Rt 7, Cains- 
ville Rd., Lebanon 37087 

AJ(C) Mrs Harold E Stanford. Rt. 3, Box 213. 
Lebanon 37087 

Ms. Miilicent K Stunrz, 1137 Shelton Ave , Nashville 

37216 

AJ Mrs Joe Talbot II, 6117 Bresslyn Rd , Nashville 
37205 

Mrs Alex W Taylor. Rte 6. Pmewood Rd., Franklin 
37064 

Tennessee Botanical Gdn end Fine Arts Center 
Cheekwood. Forrest Park Drive, Nashville 37205 
Mrs Thomas H Todd. Jr.. 1325 Lamar St., Memphis 
38104 

Margaret Van Gelder, 416 Hilltop Rd . Bristol 37620 
Mrs Gene Wager. 1950 Chickering Rd , Nashville 
37215 

AJ Mrs William V Wlnton, 4930 Roane Rd , 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs Sue M Zapp, 6Q11 Foxlend Dr, Brentwood 
37027 

TEXAS -Southwest 

Susan Alexander, 4314 Edinburgh, Tyler 75703 
SJ Mrs. Ronald R Beasley, 3785 West Bay Circle, 
Dallas 75214 

AJ(S) Mrs CF Bivin. Rl, 1. Box 218, Overton 
75684 

AJ(L) Mrs WD Bozek. Box 77. Rt 6. Ennis 75119 
Mrs James Carpenter, 695 Westwood, Abilene 
79603 

Mrs R Guy Carter. 4926 De Loache, Dallas 75220 
Mrs Robert Davies. Harper Star Route, Box 574 642. 
Kerrville 78028 

AJ Ms Wanda Gaines Dow, 5817 Merrymount 
Rd . Fort Worth 7Q# 07 

Mrs Prtntis E Ellis. 1003 S Main St . Paris 75460 
AJ(L) Mrs Royal A Ferris, Jr .4125 Turtle Creek 
Dallas 75219 

Ft Worth Botanic Garden, 3220 Botanic Garden Dr , 
Ft Worth 76107 

Mrs Patrick E Haggerty. 4712 Shadywood Lane. 
Dallas 75209 

(L) Mrs W Dow Hamm, 4907 De Loache St, Dallas 
75220 
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AJR(L) Mrs. frank G. Harmon, 4001 Euclid Awe., 
Dallas 7&205 

Or. Thad M. Howard, 16201 San Pedro Avg., San 
Antonio 78232 

$J(L) Ms Oaphne Jeffers, 1423 Larkwood Dr., 
Austin 78723 

AJ Mrs. James K. Kerr, 3920 Cobblestone Dr., 

Dallas 76229 

SJ Mrs. Albert B. Kimball, 10030 Valley Forge Dr , 
Houston 77042 

(L) Barrie Kridler, Rt, 3, Box 244, Ml Pleasant 
75455 

Mrs Joyce W Lewis, Rt. 1, Box78, Murchison 75778 
AJ Mrs S L Ligon, 4307 Melissa Lane. Dallas 
75229 

Andrew S Loughborough, 6359 Bandera, Dallas 
75225 

MP Mauldin, 701 S Old Robinson Rd,, Waco 76706 
Marilyn Miller, 2432 Hancock, Irving 75061 
William Moser, Jr, P 0. Box 819, Beeville 78102 
{L) Barry Nichols, Rt 3, Box 244. Mt Pleasant 
75455 

AJ|L) Mrs William D Owen, 4565 Rheims PL, 
Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs James F, Piper, 4538 Willow Lane, Dallas 
75234 

SJ Mrs Linda Roberts. 8715 Vinewood. Dallas 
75228 

AJ Mrs R.H Rodgers, Jr., 3612 Rosedale Ave., 
Dallas 75205 

Steven Ross, 4274 Cadiz, Ft Worth 76133 
Mrs. Donald E, Sable. 4413 Windsor Pkwy., Dallas 
75205 

Mrs. Frank A. Schultz, 4644 Park Lane, Dallas 
75220 

Mrs John B. Shepard, 5534 Nakoma. Dallas 75209 
|L) Mrs Mark Shepherd, Jr.. 5006 Middlegate Rd., 
Dallas 75229 

AJ(L) Mrs. Kelly Sbryoc, 2933 Owen wood Dr., Fort 
Worth 76109 

fL) Mrs. J O. Smith, 6738 Avalon St,, Dallas 75214 
Ms. Patricia J Smith, P.O.Box902234, Dallas75390 
Mrs Wm, A Smith, 4821 Lomax, Dallas 75227 
Ms. Salley McQueen Squire, 1014 River Bend Dr., 
Houston 77063 

Jeff Stagg. 17011 N. Bear Creek Dr„ Houston 77084 
AJ Mrs. J. Elmer Weaver, 335 Clark Rd. South, 
Cedar Hill 75104 


VERMONT—New England 

Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Dewey, P.O. Box 378. Monument 
Rd„ Bennington 05201 
Arthur V. Gilman, Marshfield 05658 
Mrs. Fabian W. Kunzelmann. 129 Monument Ave, 
Bennington 05201 

Mrs. Charles Lee, Maple Mountain Farm, East Fair- 
field 05448 

Alan R. Mead, Box 177, Fairfax 05454 
Mrs William Melhado, Box H, Dorset 05251 
AJ Mary Mattison Van Schaik, Rt. 1, Box 181, 
Cavendish 05142 


VIRGINIA—Middle Atlantic 

Mrs. Arrlgo Addamiano, 4222 Robertson Blvd., Alex¬ 
andria 22309 

Am Horticultural Soc., Mt. Vernon 22121 

Mrs Thomas H. Andrews, 7208 Burtonwood Dr., 
Alexandria 22307 

Mrs Bruce Angus, 2 Farmington Heights, Charlot- 
resvi/ie 22901 

R.L. Armstrong 

AJ(L) Mrs. R.L. Armstrong, Rt. 5, Box26,Covington 
24426 


' Mrs. Wallace W. Atwood, Rt. 1. Box 846, White Stone 
22578 

Mr & Mrs Earl B. Bailey, 315 Van Buren St., Faffs 
Church 22046 

SJfL) Miss Delia Bankhead, 489 Amon Meadow 
Rd., Great Falls 22066 

Mrs Crawford Bates, P.O, Box 271, Gloucester 
23061 

AJ Mrs. Alice H. Battle, 5607 N. Williamsburg 
Blvd., Arlington 22207 

Mrs. Jesse W Beams, Box 1882, University Sta., 
Charlottesville 22903 

IS} Robert D. Beeton 

|S> Mrs Robert 0 Beeton, Rte, 1, Box 268, Blue- 
mont 22012 

Mrs Paul E Behrens. 8905 Wishart Rd., Richmond 
23229 

AJ Mrs. Lester F. Belter, Rt. 2, Box 217A, 
Mechanicsville 23111 

Mrs. Charles E Bingiey, Jr., 8201 Chipplegate Dr., 
Richmond 23227 

AJ Mrs James F. Burchfield, 257 Whitemitl Rd., 
Abingdon 24210 

Mr. & Mrs, Orury H Blair, 812 Clovercrest Drive, 
Alexandria 22314 

AJ Mrs Howard B Bloomer, Jr.,11111 Gunston 
Rd.. lorton 22079 

Rudolph 0. Bloomquist, 4652 South 3rd St, Arling¬ 
ton 22204 

Mrs L.L Bloxom. Nelsonia 23414 

Mrs Everett Bond, 1415 Northwood Circle. Lynch¬ 
burg 24503 

Mrs. Fred L Bower, 503 Fairview Ave., S.W, Blacks¬ 
burg 24060 

Mrs. Robert A. Bowman, Rt. 2, Box 300 Bowood', 
Heathsville 22473 

AJ Geo. H, Bragdon 

AJ Mrs, Geo. H, Bragdon, 8702 Shadow Lane, 
Richmond 23229 

Mr. & Mrs. C M Brame, P.O Box 455, Chase City 
23924 

Mrs. A.W. Broaddus, R.F.D. 1, Box 248, Mechanics- 
villa 23111 

AJ Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, 202 Portland PI., Rich¬ 
mond 23221 

Mrs. E, Parker Brown. 3807 Exeter Rd., Richmond 
23221 

George K. Brown, 6913 Benjamin St., McLean22101 

AJ Mrs Raymond S. Brown, Box 160, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. Mary T Brush, ‘ Brushwood/’ Rt 1, Box 79. 
Faber 22938 

Mrs J Stewart Bryan III, 4608 Sulgrave Rd.. 
Richmond 23221 

Mr. & Mrs. A. Sidney Buford III, Rt. 1, Box 143, 
Lexington 24450 

Mrs. Nathan H. Bundy, Jr., North Shore Point, Norfolk 
23505 

AJ(L) Mrs. George W. Burton, Rt. 1, Berryvifle 
22611 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Lee Burnell, The Vinyard, Mill- 
wood 22646 

Evelyn L. Byerly, 8503 Spring Hollow Dr., Richmond 
23227 

AJ Mrs. J L Cabaniss. 3241 HoHowdale Dr., S.W., 
Roanoke 24018 

James L Camp III, Credenhill, Box 3816, Charlot¬ 
tesville 22903 

Floyd P. Carmines. 892 Lake Powell Rd , Williams¬ 
burg 231B5 

(L) Tazewell M Carrington 111, P.O. Box 4087, 
Richmond 23224 

Mrs. J. Coates Carter. 15 Scuffle Hill, Martinsville 
24112 

AJfL) Mrs F.C. Christian, Westminster Canter¬ 
bury, 1600 Westbrook Ave., Apt. 107, Richmond 
23227 

AJ Mrs. John A. Clem III, Star Rt. A, Box 16. 
Staunton 24401 
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K. Patrick Clow, 96 Hampton Rds. Awe., Hampton 
23661 

AJ(L) Mrs. Chesterman Constantine, 3100 Shore 
Dr., Apt 427. Virgioia Beach 23451 
Mrs E.W Conway, P.0 Box 398. White Stone 22578 
Elizabeth S Cook, P.0 Box 187. Berryville 22611 
AJ Mrs. David W. Corson. Locustville 23404 
AJ Mrs. Charles M Cox, 6324 Columbia Pike, Falls 
Church 22041 

(L) Mrs. Patricia M. Crenshaw, 1216 Delta Glenn 
Cl., Vienna 22180 

Mrs. Robert Crowell, 11748 Cliff Lawn Rd , Chester 
23831 

AJ Mrs, Paul M. Curran, 3401 Chain Bridge Rd., 
Fairfax 22030 

Mary H Dabney. P 0 Box 147. Ware Neck 23178 
AJ Mrs R N. Darden, Jr . Box 116. Newsoms 
23874 

Mr. & Mrs J M. Davidson, Mr , Rockbridge Baths 
24473 

Ms Charlotte C. Denton, P O Box 30, Weems22576 
H Lee Dickinson. P 0 Box 385. Hampton 23669 
Mrs. James H Donohue. P 0. Box 149, Callao22345 
Mrs James E, Douglass. Box 5. Aldie 22001 
Mrs Arthur A Pugdaie. P 0 Box 25. Ashland 23005 
Mr & Mrs Leonard E Ewoldt, Box 218. Naxera 
23122 

Mrs Hunter Faulconer, 501 Old Ivy Road, Charlot¬ 
tesville 22901 

Mrs Finnella Fearrvow. P O Box 8, Mechamcsville 
23111 

Mrs E Odell Fitchett, Box 885, White Stone 22578 
Mrs Henry C. Fitzhugh, P.0 Box 144, Gordonsville 
22942 

AJ Mrs Donald F. Fletcher. Jr . PO Box 159, 
Pinecroft, Atlantic 23303 

AJ|L) Mrs W Kent Ford. 118 First St. Clifton Forge 
24422 

Mr & Mrs John G Ford, P O. Box 403, White Stone 
22578 

Mrs Lockwood Frizzell, 1 7 Canterbury Road, Charlot¬ 
tesville 22901 

Mrs Phillip S. Griffin. 205 Fairmont Ave.. Win¬ 
chester 22601 

AJ Mrs Bruce Gunnell, Banbury Cross Farm-Box 
875. Middleburg 22117 

Mr & Mrs. Granville L Hall, Rl 1, Box 26. Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. Louise D Haggard, Rt 1. Box 115, Weems 
22576 

James H Hancock, Jr 

SJ Mrs James H Hancock, Jr., Rl 2. Box 416, 
Rustburg 24588 

Miss Phyllis 0. Hann, 209 So Boulevard. Apt 5, 
Richmond 23220 

Mrs Robert J Harley, Rt 1, Box 1098, Weems 22576 
AJ Mrs H W. Harris, 414 Franklin St.. Alexandria 
22314 

|L) Mrs J. Waller Harrison. 1704 Bellevue Ave.. 
Richmond 23227 

Stephen P. Haycock. 7419 Walton Lane, Annandale 
22003 

|L) Brent C Heath, Daffodil Mart, Rt 3. Box 208 R , 
Gloucester 23061 
Karl F Hehl 

AJ Mrs Karl F. Hehl. 4705 Boonboro Rd. Lynch¬ 
burg 24503 

Mrs Connie Hendricks, 7404 ParklineDr, Richmond 
23226 

H Oeshieids Hanley 

AJ Mrs H Deshields Henley, 115 Conifer Rd.. 
Newport News 23606 

Ms Margarei Hermann. B21 Spring Valley Dr, 
Fredericksburg 22405 

Mrs. James E. Hess, Laurel Point - Box 616, 
Kilmarnock 22482 

Mrs C F Hicks. Pinewold. Gloucester 23061 
(L) Miss Bonnie M Hahn, 718 Alleghany Ave., 
Staunton 24401 


|L} Miss Sally A Hohn, 718 Alleghany Ave., Staun¬ 
ton 24401 

Carl J Holcomb. Rt. 2. Box 385, Blacksburg 24060 
Mrs. John P. Holcomb. The Patrick Henry, Apt 714, 
P.0 Box 2241, Roanoke 24009 
Mrs. Charles F. Holden, Jr.. P 0 Box 158. Pureellvilie 
22132 

Claud L. Horn, Goodwin House. Apt 903. 4B00 
Fillmore Ave . Alexandria 22311 
Nelson Houser. 1112 Wynbrook Lane, Mechanics- 
vide 23111 

Mrs G Lyle Hughes, Wicomico Church 22579 
Mrs John M Hunt, P 0 Box 87, Fork Union 23055 
Hunting Creek G.C., Mrs Joel R Crenshaw, 1215 
Delta Glen Ct, Vienna 22180 
Albert H Huntington. Jr .6621 Gordon Avenue. Falls 
Church 22046 

Mrs L.H Irby, Poplar Hilt, Blackstone 23824 
SJ Mrs H, Grady Jarrard, 1526 Cedarbluff Dr., 
Richmond 23233 

Mrs M.J Jenkins. 203 Boswell Drive, Hampton 
23669 

Sylvia Johnson. 6110 Brook Dr., Falls Church 22044 
Mrs Ann Jones. 6300 Meadowbridge Rd, 
Mechanicsville 23111 

Mrs J.G Jowaisas, P.Q. Box 726, White Stone 
22578 

Mr & Mrs. Upshur T Joyner, 209 Emmaus Rd., 
Poquoson 23662 

SJ Mrs. Richard G Joyni, 9814 St. Julians Lane. 
Richmond 23233 

Mrs. Paul Kabler, 631 Magnolia Rd . N.E.. Roanoke 
24018 

George M Kaufman. One Bank St.. Norfolk 23510 
Mrs. Nathan H. Key, 1520 Terrace Rd.. S.W., 
Roanoke 24016 

Mrs. Heathcote Kimball. Box 476, Onley 23418 
Mrs Donald S. King 

AJ(L) Oonald S King, R.F D Box 236-C. Ha rtf i eld 
23071 

Mrs. Katharine Kingsley, P.0 Box 67, Lincoln 22078 
Mrs F.J. Klein, Sr. 

AJR Ma|or F.J. Klein. Sr., 18 Trincard Rd„ 
Hampton 23669 

Mr 6 Mrs M Stanley Krause. Jr. 310 Riverside Or,, 
Newport News 23606 

(L) Mrs C.F Kruszyna. Rte 5, Box 44, Covington 
24426 

Mrs H R Larrick. Ingalls Circle. Box 91, Clifton Forge 
24422 

Mrs R E Latham, 3601 N. Glebe Rd., Arlington 
22207 

Mrs. Joseph P Lawson, 3151 West Ridge Rd., S.W., 
Roanoke 24014 

Mrs Lawrence Lewis, Jr, 209 W. Hillcrest Awe,, 
Richmond 23226 
AJ Raymond W. Lewis 

AJ Mrs Raymond W. Lewis, P O Box 355, North 
23128 

Mrs B A Lipscomb, Sr., fit. 1, Box 112, Fairfield 
24435 

Mr & Mrs. Frederic Lyman, Goshen, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. Moncure N Lyon. Rt. 2. Box 153. Black Oak 
Ridge, Purcellvifle 22132 

Mrs John A Macorn. Jr. 109 Alexander PI., Wil¬ 
liamsburg 23185 

Mrs. William Masek, Jr., Box 947, Gloucester 23061 
(L| Mrs Paul Travis Mattox, 717 David Ln.. Martins¬ 
ville 24112 

Dr Thomas D McCahill, 6106 Lee Ave., Mechanics¬ 
ville 23111 

Mrs F. Wallace McClung. 433 E. Scotland Rd.. 
Covington 24426 

Mrs Pearl R McManus, 100 Washington St . Wil¬ 
liamsburg 23185 

Robert Mitchell. M 0,1536 ShorehavenCt. Virginia 
Beach 23454 

Mrs Robert E Mitchell, Jr., 202 Culpeper Rd., Rich¬ 
mond 23229 
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AJ Mr*. P.R. Moore. Jr., 96 Sandy Say Dr., 
Poquoson 23662 

Mrs. P. William Moore, Jr., 168 Woodland Dr., 
Staunton 24401 

Mrs. Coleman Muagrove, 1552 Newton Circle, 
Bedford 24623 

Natural Bridge Garden Club, c/o Mr*. Maurice 
Leach, 1 Courtland Center, Lexington 24450 

Edward H. Ould III 

AJ Mrs. Edward H. Ould III, 2020 Stonewall 
Jackson Trail, Martinsville 24112 

Mrs. Jennings C. Pamplin, Jr.. 5009 Ninian Ave., 
Alexandria 22310 

AJ(CMH) William G. Pannill, PO. Box 6151, 
Martinsville 24112 

George F. Parsons 

AJ(L) Mrs George F. Parsons. PO Box 38. 
Capevilie 23313 

David F. Patching, 8801 Beavchamp Dr., Alexandria 
22309 

AJ Mrs D.H. Pa ttesonK night, 8607 Tebbs Lane. 
McLean 22102 

Mrs. Ronald Peckham, P.O Box 717, White Stone 
22578 

Mr. & Mrs. David L. Peebles, Lisburne, Ordinary 
23131 

SJ(L) Mrs. W.J. Perry. 1500 Dogwood Rd., Staun¬ 
ton 24401 

Mrs. Patricia Perrygo, P.O Box 475, Rte, 208, Spots¬ 
ylvania 22553 

Mrs. Duncan D. Peters, 320! N. Trinidad St, Arling¬ 
ton 22213 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph F, Petersen. Jr,, 7401 CalamoSt,, 
Springfield 22150 

Adm. & Mrs. Ben B. Pickett, Box 859, Gloucester 
23061 

(L) Fred <3. Pollard, 4711 Pocahontas Ave., Rich¬ 
mond 23226 

Mrs James N. Pope, 2721 Farmington Place, Lynch¬ 
burg 24503 

(L) Mrs. Louisa D. Preston, Manakin Sabot 23103 

Mrs, A.W Rice, 2817 Avsnham Ave., S.W., Roanoke 
24014 

AJ Mrs H O. Rightmire, Bay Hall, White Stone 
22578 

AJ Mrs. John P. Robinson, P O. Box 672, White 
Stone 22578 

Miss Mary F. Robinson, 1500 Chesapeake Ave., 
Hampton 23661 

Mrs. Frank D Rock, 1045 Greenway Ct. Lynchburg 
24503 

Mrs. Jane W. Rotch. 808 FendalI Terrace, Charlottes¬ 
ville 22903 

Mr. & Mrs. B. Rbt. Rothenhoefer, 7407 Lisle Ave., 
Falls Church 22043 

AJ Mrs H Rountree. Jr., 276 Harris Creek Rd., 
Hampton 23669 

John J. Rountree, 6514 Elmhirst Dr., Falls Church 
22043 

Mrs. James M. Rowley, P.O. Box 87. County Route 
776, Middleburg 22117 

Mrs. Charles E. Samuels, 202 E. BrookRun Dr., Rich¬ 
mond 23233 

Mrs. J Morris Saunders. 8704 Tarrytown Drive, 
Richmond 23229 

Mrs. Walter Savory, Millside, Stanardsvilie 22973 

Mrs. William C, Seipp, Middleburg 22117 

Mrs. Franklin D. Seney 

AJ Franklin D. Seney. 308 Longwood Dr„ Newport 
News 23606 

Mrs. David E. Simms, 3709 Sherwood PI., Lynchburg 
24503 

Mr. & Mrs James C. Smith, P.O, Box 3427, Martins¬ 
ville 24115 

Mrs. Sandra Solomon, 105 Country Club Rd,, 
Newport News 23606 

Joan A. Stanford, 3100 Waterside Lane. Alexandria 
22309 
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'Joseph Stettlnlu*. 311 Oak Lana, Richmond 23226 
Mr*. Stanley C. Stewart, R.F.D. Box866, White Stone 
22578 

Mr*. Edward C. Suhling, 1521 Arrow St , Lynchburg 
24503 

Dr. & Mr*. John L Tarver, Jr„ 1420 No. King St., 
Hampton 23669 

Mr*. William Tayloe, Rt. 1, Box 205, Middleburg 
22117 

Mr*. William K. Taylor, P.O. Box 158, Clarksville 
23927 

AJR Mi*s Sarah Terry, 79 Oakville Rd., Hampton 
23669 

Mra. H.L. Thomas, 1055 Oaklawn Or., Culpepper 
22701 

Mrs. William F. Thomas. 116 Eggleston Ave., 
Hampton 23669 

Ms Susan B Ticknor, 6200 Wilaon Blvd., Apt. 718, 
Falls Church 22044 

Pastor Harold A. Tom*, P.O. Box 550, Tazewell 24651 
Mrs. Thomas R Towers, 9 Stonehurst Green, 
Richmond 23226 

Mr. & Mrs. R.W. Tucker, 93 Snug Harbor Or., 
Hampton 23661 

Mrs F. Paul Turner, Jr., P.O, Box 32, Martinsville 
24112 

Mrs. John Tyssowski, Cobier Mountain Farm, Rt 
729, Box 62. Delaplane 22025 
Mrs. Omer 0. Utt, 406 Euclid Ava., Lynchburg 24501 
AJ Mrs Reginald C. Vance, Box 578, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs Frederick Van De Water, Jr„ 200 Harwick Or,, 
Richmond 23235 

Mr. & Mrs. Davrd A. Vaughan, 1117 Rugby Rd., 
Lynchburg 24503 

Andre Vietie. Rt 1. Box 16, Fishervilla 22939 
SJ Mrs, J. Robert Walker, 501 Mulberry St., 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs Joy Walker, 2108 S 26th St., Arlington 22206 
Mrs. M.J Waple, Rt, 1, Box 1112 White Stone 22578 
Mrs. Anna D. Watson, P.O Box 56. Rucksrsville 
22968 

Mrs George L. Wertenbaker, Box 1201. Purcellvtlle 
22132 

AJ Mrs Robert W. Wheat III, R.F.D. 1. Kilmarnock 
22482 

Adrienne A, Whyte, 6704 West Falls Way, Fails 
Church 22046 

Dr C.F Wingo, 3800 Wakefield Rd, Richmond 
23235 

Miss Bobby Witt. P.O Box 307, Bedford 24523 
Mrs. Grover C. Wright, Jr., 220 79th St, Virginia 
Beach 23451 

Vates Garden Club, 414 Franklin St., Alexandria 
22314 

Frank P Yazenski. 34 Glenbaven Dr., Hampton 
23664 

M. Yourshaw & Christine,F. Rogers, 2415 N. 

Underwood St., Arlington 22205 
Mrs. L.C. Zacharies. 9703 Shadow Lane, Richmond 
23229 


WASHINGTON—Pacific 


Mr & Mrs. Richard W, Bailey. 5116 59th Ave., 5.W., 
Olympia 98502 

Mrs. Ellen Bailor. 4803 N.E. 104th St., Vancouver 
98665 

Mrs. Gordon E. Bears®, 101B Milwaukee Ave., No. 
18, Puyallup 98371 

Mra. Abner B. Belcher. 730 Young Rd.. Massyrock 
98664 

Mra. Jack D. Bolick, 3626 Riverside Dr., Clarkston 
99403 

B,W. Brannon, P.O. Box 142, Sumas 98295 
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Mrs, Barbara D Crick, 2846 140th Ave,, M E., Bad* 
evue 98006 

Mrs Betty L. Davenport, 2013 Rd. 44, Pasco 99301 
James Gardner, 956 Downey Rd.. Mount Vernon 
98273 

John Gardner, 956 Downey Rd . Mount Vernon 
98273 

James A. Haight til, 3821 S. Orange, Olympia 98501 
Miles B Hatch, 219 5th Ave, Ni„ Apt. 22, Puyallup 
98371 

(C) Stan Hurst, W. 409 22nd Ave., Spokane 99203 
Mrs AN Kanouse, 517 Floravista Ave, Olympia 
98506 

June Karlis, 1236 Larch. Raymond 98577 
Dorothy S Munroe, Rt 2, Bo* 2287, Selah 98942 
(1-1 RL Nowadnick, N W Bulb Growers. Skagit Vly 
Jr Col,, Mt Vernon 98273 
Dwame Ploeg. 1836 Cook Rd , Burlington 98233 
(L| Mrs John Pointer. Jr . 4558 91 si Ave. S.E., 
Mercer Island 98040 

Ravenwood-Kay Fasekas. 24902 S E. 4QOth, 
Enumdaw 98022 

Mrs A J Ritch, 178 Kennicott Rd., Cbehalis 98532 
Mrs N Stewart Rogers. 6775 W Mercer Way. 
Mercer Island 98040 

Mrs H H Simmons. 23902 48lh Ave W. r Mountlake 
Terrace 98043 

Joycelyn R Smith. 1515 Stevens Dr., Richland 
99352 

J. Van Der Salm, Rf. 1, Bo* 422, Woodland 98679 
Van Llerop Bulb Farms. Inc., 13407 80th St. East. 
Puyallup 98371 

Shawna L Ward, 38118 Vista Key Dr., N.E., Hansville 
98340 

WEST VIRGINIA—Middle Atlantic 

AJ(L) Mrs Ernest J Adams. 112112th Ave., Hunt¬ 
ington 25701 

Mrs William F Ashford, 2004 Donald Ave., Hunt¬ 
ington 25701 

Mrs John A. Baden. Rt 2. Box 282, Bunker Hill 
25413 

Mrs Ale* Booth. 145 Ridgewood Rd.. Huntington 
25701 

Mrs Joe W Dingess, 151 Kings Hwy„ Huntington 
25705 

Mrs C.E Fitzwater. 2000 Inwood Dr.. Huntington 
25701 

Mrs Wm H. Flanagan, 1225 W King St., Martins- 
burg 25401 

Mrs John E Hendricks, Rt. 1, Bo* 111, Shenandoah 
Jet 25442 

Mra. Warner L Holfide, Rt 3, Bo* 57 A-1, Martins 
burg 25401 

Mrs Josephine Hune, 900 Fourth St.. Williamstown 
26187 

Mrs W W Kinsey, 118 S. Walnut St.. Philippi 26416 
Mrs. Stafford H Koorrce. Bo* 112, Halltown 25423 
fi.)1 Mra. Carlton R. Mabtey. Jr.. 812 13th Ave.. 
Huntington 26701 

Mrs. John F. Otto. 2213 Inwood Drive. Hunting- 
ton 26701 

Mra. Grady Risen. 126 Ridgewood Rd., Hunting- 
ton 26701 

Ms. Katherine L. Sanders, 320 Courthouse Rd., 
Princeton 24740 

Mra. L. Boyd Smott, 806 Norway Ave., Hunting- 
ton 26706 

William W. Stump, 109 Barron Ave , Elkina 26241 
Mr. At Mra. Curtia Tolley, 237 Quick Rd., Elkvlew 
26071 


WISCONSIN— Central 

Maria A Bennett. 1933 W. Lawn Ave., Madison 
53711 

Alfred Boerner Bot Gdns. 5879 92nd St., Hales 
Corner 53130 

K A Case. 98032 W Meadow Park Dr,, Hales Corner 
53130 

Leo R Grinney, M D,, 3201 Michigan Blvd, Racine 
53402 

WYOMING—Pacific 

Jean E Cooper, 1911 Cheyenne PI., Cheyenne 
82001 

AUSTRALIA 

fL) Dr. Douglas J Barlow. 189 Burbridga Road, 
Cowandilia, S A 5033 

Rod Barwich, "Gfenrock," 28 Russell Rd , Claremont, 
Tasmania 7011 

E H Breen. Jacksons Hill Rd,, Menzies Creek, Vic. 
3159 

Frank Coles. 29 Glenburnie Rd , Mitcham, Vic. 3132 
H.G Cross. 254 Getlston Bay Rd . Geilston Bay, Tas. 
7015 

L.P Dettman. Grassy Flat Rd., Diamond Creek 3089, 

Vic. 

Mrs Margaret Dorling, Ameys Track, Via Foster, 
3960 Vic. 

Lance A Hicks, Orange Grove, Baddaginnia, Vic 
3670 

Mrs, A.W. Horsfall, 7 Rowley Rd., Pi. Willanga 51 73, 
S A 

Ken Hughes, Longeray Daffodil Farm, c/o Lancefield 
3435. Vic. 

Miss L E. Hymus. 130 Young St.. Harvey 6200 W A. 
(L) Jacksons Daffodils. P.O. Bo* 77, Geeveston, 
Tas 7118 

Jim Martin, 76 Timor St, Warrnambool. Vic 3280 
R J Mcllraith, 25 Wave Ave , Mt. Waverly, Vic 3149 
Mrs. Mane Parton. Djarjilya Nursery, Walnut Rd., 
Brcktey 6076, W A. 

Rev. E Phllpotl, Anstie Farms, Aldgate 5154, SA. 
Mr & Mrs Keith Robinson, 42 Cootgardie St., 
Bently, W A 6102 

Graham E Sorgeant. P.O. Bo* 187, Kilmore, 3601 
Fred Silcock. Salisbury Rd., Mt Macedon. Vic 3441 
GC. Temple-Smith, P.O Bo* 7, Blackman's Bay, 
Tas , 7152 

Dr M G Temple-Smith, 57 Cormiston Rd., Riverside, 
Launceston, Tas. 7250 

Library, Viet Plant Research Inst.. Swan St, Burnley, 
Vic. 3121 

CANADA 

Mrs. Annette L Barley, fl.R. 1, Haliburion Rd., 
Nanaimo. B.C. V9fl 510 
W.A. Donald Bragg, Carlisle, Ont. LOR IHO 
C.E Brown, Box 389-Mahone Bay. Nova Scotia. 
BOJ2EO 

Ernest H. Brown. R.R. 5. Fairfield. St John. N.B. 
E2L3W8 

Mrs. J. Adele Davie, No. 27 Haycroft Chase. 5951 
Lakes Rd.. Duncan, B.C V9L4R9 
Tam Desjaifais, 834 Lincoln Rd.. Windsor, Ont., 
NBY2HI 

Denis La Franca. Les Plateaux, Anse St., Jean, 
Quebec GOV 1 JO 

R.A. McMath, 6340 Francis Rd , Richmond, B.C. V7C 
1K5 

A N. McMurtrie, 22 Calderon Cres., Willow Dale, 
Ont M2R2E5 
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Mrs. J. Murdock, R.H. 2, Box 31, Barnes. Rd. r 
Nanaimo, B.C. V9R5K2 

Mrs. J.B Pollock, 6824 Lichman Rd., Sardis, R.H. 4, 
B.C VOX1YO 

Janet Seabrook, 240 University Ave.. Fredericton, 
N B. E3B4H7F 

Sheppard's Bulb Farm, 6707 Bradner Rd., R.R 1, Mt, 
Lehman. B C VOX 1V0 

(L) F. E. C. Smith, R R, 3, Island Hy. & Horne Lake 
Rd.. Qualicum Beach, B.C,, VOR 2TQ 
Don Wilson, 617 Millstone Ave,, Nanaimo, B.C. 
V955 B1 

ENGLAND 

Mary Anderson. 10 Dognell Green, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. AL8 7BL 

D. Barnes, 32 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield S7 IN2, 
Yorkshire 

J.W. Blanchard, Old Rectory Gdn., Shiilingstone, 
Blandford, Dorset 

M S. Bradbury, The Well House, 38 Powers Hall End, 
Whitham, Essex 

R.A.H, Btand, 20 Horendodert Rd., Winchmore Hill, 
London N21 

British Library, Lending Division, Boston Spa, 
Wetherby, Yorkshire LS23 7 BQ 
R L. Brook. 48 Blacker Lane, Crigglestone, Wakefield, 
W. Yorkshire WF4 3EW 

Peter Cross, 59 Hall Carr Lane, Walmer Bridge 
Preston, Lancs PR45TT 

Mrs. Kate Donald. 101 Linden Way, Ripley, Woking, 
Surrey GU23 GLP 

P Fenn, 45 Weydon Hill Rd„ Farnham, Surrey 
GU98NX 

(L) B M Fry, Lyndale, Stray Park Rd -Camborne, 
Cornwall TRI47TE 

Bruce C James, White Gables. Gosberton, Spalding, 
Lincolnshire PE 114NJ 

E Jarman, Church Rd , Ramsden Bellhouse, Biller 
icay, Essex 

Michael Jefferson-Brown, Whitbourne, Worcester 
H A Kingdom. Rosewood, Bell Road. East Molesey, 
Surrey 

John Lea, Dunley Hall, Stout port. Worcester 
Library, M A.F.f, Rosewarne Exp, Hart. Sta., Cam¬ 
borne. Cornwall 

David A Lloyd, The Old Rectory, Warmington, 
Banbury, Oxfordshire 0X1 71 BU 
W F Maddams, 26 Glenfield Rd., Banstead. Surrey 
SM 7 2 DG 

W A. Noton, Thorpe Cottage. 4 Melton Rd , Whis- 
sendine. Nr Oakham, leics. 

Boh Out. Lingarden Ltd,, Weston, Spalding, Lincoln¬ 
shire PE 126 HP 

James Pearce, 1, Dorset Cottages, Birch Road, 
Copford. Colchester 

Frederick C. Pasties, Old Cottage. Purshull Green, 
Elmbridge Nr. Droitwich, Worcs. WR 90NL 
Anhui E Robinson, 5 Chase Court Gardens, Enfield, 
Middlesex EN 28 D H 

Royal Honicuttural Society, Vincent Square, London, 
SW 1 

R A Scamp, 2. The Causeway, Talmouth, Cornwall, 
TR114AA 

The Science Reference Library, 25, Southampton 
Bldgs.. Chancery Lane, London WC2A 1 AW 
Mrs J Abel Smith, Orchard House. Letty Green, NR 
Hertford SG 14 2NZ 

Wilson Stewart, Fabdens Cottage, Cold Christmas 
Near Ware, Hertfordshire 

G.W Tarry, Cresta. Well Ln , Ness, Neston, Wirral, 
Cheshire L64 4AW 


Ralph B. White, 12 Stencilis Drive, Walsall, West 
Midlands WS4 2HP 

Ronald C. While, 21 firookly Gardens, Fleet, Hamp¬ 
shire GUI 3 9BU 

JAPAN 

Akira Bab, 7494-136 Ninomachi, tgarashi, Niigata- 
Shi, 95021 

Ichiro Enomoto, 4 Chome 1-14, Kami—Saginorniys, 
Nakano—Ku, Toyko, 165 

Keliichi Fuse', 116-51, Okidate Kohama. Aomori— 
Shi, Aomori, 030 

I W»o Hainada, Kochi—Ken- Shokuinzyutaku, Ko r 
68-1 Aza Iwato, Moto Murato-Shi, Kochi-Ken 
781-71 

Masayuki Hoshimoto, 2 Chome 5-15, Kagano, 
Morioka—Shi, Iwate—Ken, 020 
Dr. Shuichi Hirao, 3 14-23 Yamonone, Zuchi, 
Kanagawa 249 

Yasuo Hori. 490 Morooka—Machi, Kouhoku—Ku, 
Yokohama—Shi. 222 

Akira Horinaka. 3-9 Tanimachi 6 Chroma, Ninami— 
Ku, Osaka 542 

Masaaki Ishihara, Kurial, Misaka—Cho, Higashi— 
Yatsushiro—Gun, Yamanashi—Ken, 40014 
Hisao Ho. Toshima 9-Ku. Mukaihara—Cho.Takata— 
Gun, Hiroshima—Ken, 73912 
Tsuneki Jinzeo|i, 1736 Ikku—Yonamoto. Kochi—Shi, 
Kochi—Ken. 780 

Kazuharu Kaneko, Shukunegl, Oki—Machi. Sado— 
Gun, Niigata—Ken. 95206 
Tsuneo Kaneko, 2-9-35 Ohmachi Kamakura, 
Kaawahara Jo-Cho, Kanagawa 248 
Junji Katano, Nogawa 2459. Wakayama City 
Kenji Kataoka, Furumiya. Hi—U. Ojiyashi, Niigata— 
Ken. 947 

Kawabata Peace Garden. T Kawebata Nishi 2 Chome, 
Kawaharajo—Cho, Tenri—Shr Nara 632 
Michio Kimura, Moriyama, Miwa Cho, Arna—Gun, 
Aicbi Pref 490-12 

Tadao Kubo, Shimotov—No— Oancfiou, 513, Tera- 
machi Nishi—Hairu, Imadegawa—Duri, Kamikyo 
—Ku, Kyoto—Shi 602 

Tomishiro Majima, 776 Nakazato, Ninomiya—Machi, 
Naka—Gun, Kanagawa -Ken, 25901 
Teruyuki Masubuchi, 1 Chome 4-11, Matsubara, 
Utsunomiya. Tochigi Ken, 320 
Hiroyuki Morlmoto, 2 Chome 18 10. Odai, Adachlku, 
Tokyo. 120 

Miss Yoshio Motomura, Hori. Lab Fac. of Agr. 
Tohoku, Tsutsumidori—Amamiya—Machi, 1 

Chome 1, Sendai 980 

Tatsuji Nakantshi, 82 Domshi, Kiyosu—Cho, Toyo- 
hashi—Shi, Aichi—Ken, 440 
Hachiro Negishi, Kdo 526. Tatebayashi 374 
Satoo Nukui, 2 34 18 Hikawadai, Higashi— 
Kurumeshi, Kokyci 180 03 
Miss KeikoOchtai, c/a Mr. Uchiyama. 4 Chome4-7, 
Hatanodai, Shmagawa—Ku, Tokyo 142 
Yokio Onodera, 199 Nodaira; Matukawa, Higash- 
lyamo—Cho, Higashtwa—Gun, Iwate 029-03 
Makoto Ozaki. 4202 7 Aoya, Aoya—Cho, Ketaka— 
Gun, Tottori—Ken, 68905 
Tadayori Seto, T Sakata & Co.. CPO Box Yokohama 
No 11, Yokohama 220-91 
Makoto Shimizu, 4862 1, Minami-Mmowa- Mura, 
Kami—Ina—Gun, Nagano—Ken, 399 45 
Miss Seiko Takuma, 1617 Mizumoto— Sarumaehi, 
Katsushika—Ku. Tokyo 125 
Yasushi Uesumi, Nara Ag Exp. Sta , 90 Shijo, 
Kashihara. Nara Pref, 634 
Kenzi Watanabe, 39-1 Fukutami Kuroishi, Aomori 
036 03 
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Kaneo Yamamoto. 99b Honyu, Ooyama—Cho, 
Kami Niikawa Gun, Toyama Ken, 930-14 
Tsuyoshi Yamamoto, 939 Sanbu Koryo—Machi, 
Shimarte Kan 699-08 

Htdeyo Yamazawa, 2 Chome 22-1, Kitazato, 
Sagamthara—Shi. Kanagawa — Ken 22B 

NETHERLANDS 

Jan Bamhoorn, Emmalaan 13. 21F1CVSassenheim 
Socr Bloumbollen Cultuur. Posibus 1 7b. 21 BO Ad 
Hillegom. Parklaan 

Walter Btom & Zoon Bv . Hyacmienlaan 2, 2182 Du 
Hillegom 

CJP Breed, Kerkstraat 83A. 2211 Re Noord- 
wijkerhout 

Jock P Gerritsen. Veurseweg 81, 22SO Ab 
Voorschoten 

W.G.M Leenen, Warmonderweg 6. 2171 Ah. 
Sassenheim 

(L) W Lemmers. Kanaalstrat 266, 2161 J.Z Lisse 
JS Pannings, Schorweg 14. 1764 M C Debill, 
Breezand 

Victor Roozen, Nieune Wag 7A, 21B2 B P Hillegom 
Snchtirvg Laboraiorium, Voor Bloambcllenonder, 
20EK. Vennestraat 22 Lisse 
K Vender Vuek. Belkmerweg 22. 1 754 G B Burger 
brug 

JWA VD Werald, Burg Lovinksiraat 107,1764 GD 
Breezand 

Matthew Zandbergen. Solita. Hoofdstraat 58, 2171 
AV Sassenheim 

NEW ZEALAND 

D P Bateman. 6 Ross St. Rosebank, Baiclutha 
David S. Bell, PO Bo* 23-036, Templeton. Christ¬ 
church 

Michael Brown. Main Road Loburn, Rangiora Rd 2 
Mrs Robin Brown, 40 Allenby Rd , Papatoatoe, So 
Auckland 

M F Butcher, 39 Cashmere View St, Christchurch 
Canterbury Hort Daffodil Cir, c/o Mrs June Chap 
pell, 32 Ml Pleasanl Rd . Christchurch 8- 
Mrs June Chappel. 32 Mi Pleasant Rd . Chnsi 
church 8 

Ma* Hamilton, Boyds Rd , No 1. Rd . Hamilton 
D Hayes. Lorneville Rd 6, Invercargill 
John A Hunter, 116 Hardy St., Nelson 
N R Mclsaac, PO Bo* 23188, Papatoetoe 
H O W McKay. 22 Herrick St, Napier 
Mrs D E. McQuarrie, Bannock Burn. No 1 Rd. 
Motueka 

Northern Daffodil Club, Mrs L Delange. 19 Cranwell 
PI. Hdcrest, Hamilton 

J A 0 More. 31 Glanmire Rd , Newlnnds. Wellington 

4 

B f Parr. Parr's Nurseries. Wisley Road, Hobsonville, 
Auckland 

Alan W Paterson. 1 32 Martin Rd . Fairfield, Dunedin 
Graham Phillips, Rd 1. Hamilton 
Mr & Mrs P Phillips, Box 177, Otorohanga 
Dr P.D.K, Ramsay. 21 Cranwell St . Hamilton 
Rev F A Saunders. 41 Darnell Si. Feathfirsion 
Mrs P Speyer. 79 St Heller Crescent, Cristchurch 7 
FW Taylor. 572 High Street. P O Bo* 30661, Lower 
Hurt 

David White, 31 Hywell Place, Manurewa. Auckland 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Mrs Winifred J M Cairns. 11 Drumaghlis Ref., Cross- 
gar. Downpatrick BT30 9JR 
Clarke Campbell, Drunshanley Omagh. Co Tyrone 
WJ Copeland. 15 Finaghy Park Central, Belfast, 
BTIC OHP 

William Dukelow. 70 Dublin Rd., Omagn, Co Tyrone 
8 S Duncan, Dargmoney, Omagh, Co Tyrone 
John Ennis, 19 Lisannelly Park, Omagh, Co Tyrone 
Lady Harrison. Killinchy, Newtowrtards. Co. Down 
Sandy McCabe. 21 Parkmount Crescent. Ballymena. 
Co Antrim 

Mrs R H Reade, Broughshane. Ballymena. Co 
Antrim 

OTHER OVERSEAS 

Jams Birgelis. 229050 Sigulda. Judazu I eta 5. Latvia 
P S R USSR 

A J. Carlisle, Northern Bank, Ltd., Letterkenny, Co. 
Donegal. Ireland 

Ian B Erskmo. 2 Coolnevaon. Black Rock. Co Dublin. 
Ireland 

Jean Pierre Guemappe. 2 Rue L Arras. Guemappe 
62 128 Crosilles. France 

Joseph Kukla, 50361 Lovcice 31, Okres Hradec 
Kralove, Czechoslovakia 

Di Ernst Muller, Rittergut. Reitlliehausen, D 3418 
Uslar 1. Germany 

Palmerigarien, c/o Bruno Muller, Seismayerstf 61, 
D6000. Frankfurt Am 1. Germany 
Walter Poppenmullet, Forschungsintitut, 
Senckenberg. Frankfort. Germany 
(L> P J Rich. Bo* 1300, Doha, Qaiar 
Selsko— Khozjaistven Bibliotek, Orlikov Per 3. 
Moscow. USSR 

Di J Shejbal, Via C Oossi 14 00137 Roma, Italy 
Hnrmams Smits. 228627 Valmieras Ra|. P/N 
Rubene Zeltmos," Latvia PSR, USSR 
Mrs Maria Sramkova. 40745 Kytlice 27. Czech 
oslovakia 

Jefl Wagner, Havevej 1-DK8870, Langaa, Denmark 
Michael J Ward. 20 Cluny Grove. Kdliney. Co 
Dublin, Ireland 

Mrs H Yahel, The Volcani Center. P O, Bn* 6, Bet 
Dagan, Israel 

Adri J Zandbergen, 107 Fairview Drive. Constant la 
Kloof Florida 1710. Republic of South Africa 
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DIFFERENT, EXCITING 
GREAT FUN TO READ 

Your own hot line to horticulture! Every month THE 
AVANT GARDENER brings the newest, most useful garden 
ing information — new plants, products, techniques, with 
sources, evaluations, feature articles. 15th year. Awarded 
Garden Club of America Medal. Curious? Sample copy $1. Serious? % 10 full 
year (Reg. $ 1 5.) 

THE AVANT GARDENER 
Box 489F New York, NY 10028 


P£0/V|£S, Queen of Flatter* 

Spectacular beauty, flagrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for uve in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies —a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years 


Jam the American Peony Society 
Duei J? 50 paid Bulletin pubtuhed quarterly 

Send for hit of publication! 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
2SO INTERLACHEN RD . HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 


5 



Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER'S HANOBOOK. 

Annual Dues $8 50 Write to: 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd SW 
ROANOKE, VA 24015 



HEMEROC ALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy ihis wonderful flower when your daffodil season is _ 

finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled "with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROC ALLIS SOCIETY 
Joan D, Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION, APRIL 5-7, 1984 
RED LION INN, LLOYD CENTER, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Name . _ ________ _ .___ 

Address____.___ 

City ______State ___Zip _ 

Christian or Nickname _ _ 

REGISTRATION FEE: Before March 5th.$95.00 

March 5th or later.$100.00 


Registration Includes: National Show; Awards Party on April 5; all day tour to 
Murray Evans and three additional gardens, lunch at Menucha, annual meeting 
and banquet on April 6; all day tour to Grant Mitsch, Richard and Elise Havens, 
lunch at Mt. Angel Abbey, banquet on April 7. 

Do you plan to exhibit? YES_ NO___ 

Please make check payable to: Mrs. William Hesse, Treasurer, and mail to Mrs, 
Ernest Kirby, 37049 S.E. Louden Road, Corbett, Oregon 97019. 

HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 

American Daffodil Socity 
Red Lion Inn — Lloyd Center 
1000 N.E. Multnomah, Portland, Oregon 97232 
(503) 288-6111 

Please submit by March 10, 1984 

Single $6100 Suites $150.00 to $325,00 

Double $71.00 

extra person in room $10.00 

Name _____—„___ 

Address _ ________ 

City _ ___State _____ Zip___ 

Arrival Date_Time _ Departure Date _ _ Time __ 

1 plan to share a room with____ 

Send the reservation directly to Red Lion inn at the above address with a deposit 
for the first night’s lodging, or please note the number of your American Express, 
Master Charge or Visa Card. 

AX _VISA_MC__ 

Expiration date ____._ 
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OREGON GOLD, 1984 

Marilynn J. Howe, Juniette, California 

The Pacific Region of the American Daffodil Society is hosting the twenty-ninth 
annual convention and show at the Red Lion Inn, Lloyd Center, Portland, Oregon. 
The Red Lion Inn provides courtesy airport shuttle to and from Portland 
International Airport and is located across from one of the largest shopping 
centers in America. 

Entries for the national show will be accepted from 2:00 P M. Wednesday, April 
4th, until 10:00 a m Thursday, April 5th. The show will open at 2:00 P M. and remain 
open until Saturday morning. We shall have several commercial exhibits Show 
chairman is Jay Pengra, 954 St. Katherine Drive, Flintridge, CA 91011. Jay urges 
every one who has flowers to exhibit. 

Eloard meetings are scheduled for Thursday and Saturday afternoons. An 
awards party will be held Thursday evening. Hors d'oevures will be served, but for 
those of you with heartier appetites, dinner will be on your own. 

On Friday we will visit Corbett, Oregon. We have planned stops at Frank and 
Jeanne Driver’s, who are growing many stocks of Bill Pannill and Murray Evans 
flowers. We will then stop for lunch and tour Menucha. Menucha is the former 
country estate of the Meier family, partner in the Meier and Frank department 
stores. It is now used as a retreat and conference center. Our next stop will be a 
visit with Murray Evans and then to the homes of the Ernest Kirbys, with their 
beautiful rock gardens, and Faith Mclness and her alpine garden. 

The annual meeting and dinner will be Friday evening. Our speaker will be 
Brian Duncan from Northern Ireland. 

Saturday we will visit Grant Mitsch and the fields of Richard and Elise Havens. 
Lunch will be at Mt. Angel Abbey, the home of Father Athanasius Buchholz. Mt. 
Angel offers one of the finest views of the Willamette Valley. You will also see 
where Father Athanasius grows his beautiful daffodils. Following dinner on 
Saturday we will honor Grant Mitsch and Murray Evans for their lifetime work. 

For those of you who have extra time, come early and stay late, for Oregon 
offers some of the most rugged yet exquisite landscapes to be found anywhere. 
Her magnificent coast is filled with rolling sand dunes, mouths of swift rivers, 
fresh water lakes, craggy cliffs, toppled mountainsides, battered headlands, hills 
bursting with greenery, secret coves, deep inlets, picturesque lighthouses, broad 
beaches, herds of sea lions, grassy state parks, waterfalls, and millions of 
wildflowers. It is truly a photographer's paradise. 

Approximately two hours northwest of Portland is Astoria, considered by 
some as the “Williamsburg of the West.” Astoria is steeped in history and is worth 
a visit by those who love historical places. 

If you have a short time and a car available take the fifty mile “Scenic Drive” 
which begins at the Visitors Information Center and leads to the summit of three 
hills—Council Creast, Rocky Butte, and Mt. Tabor (an extinct volcano)—which 
offers spectacular views of Oregon and Washington. Clearly visible from these 
vistas are Mt. Rainier, Mt. St. Helens, and Mt. Adams all in Washington; and the 
majestic peaks of the Oregon cascades. Other attractions on the drive are the 
International Rose Test Gardens, Rhododendron and Azalea Test Gardens, and 
the Peninsula Park’s Sunken Gardens; Reed College, which has turned out more 
Rhodes Scholars than either Yale, Harvard, or Chicago; Oregon Museum of 
Science and Industry; the Western Forestry Center; the Portland Zoo; Japanese 
Gardens; Hoyt Arboretum; the opulent Pittock Mansion; and the Portland Art 
Museum. 

The Pacific Region has planned a great convention, so please come west and 
search for Oregon Gold in April, 1984. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE COMMENTS 
OF HAROLD CROSS 

Fred SlLCOCK, Mt. Macedon, Victoria, Australia 
(from the Tasmanian Daffodil Council Newsletter, July, 19831 

Writings on the subject of hybridizing hold a fascination for me so it was with 
avidity that I plunged into the article by Harold Cross in the March, 1983, issue of 
Tasmanian Daffodil Council’s newslettter. [Daffodil Journal, June, 1983] And 
what an interesting piece of writing it was. Harold’s ideas on any daffodil matter are 
never short of being extremely interesting and the views put forward in that article 
were no exception. 

I found myself grinning at Harold’s warning that the accumulated efforts of 
several years of enthusiastic crossing can present enormous problems of handling 
for the breeder. This is a problem that 1, for one, found myself facing some years 
ago and am still facing even though I’ve been able to adopt a measure that has 
significantly reduced the amount of work that otherwise I would have to take on— 
the task of digging and getting rid of thousands of unwanted bulbs. Thankfully, I no 
longer have to dig up and dispose of the bulbs of rejected seedlings in beds from 
which the first-year selections are made. This was brought about by doing a deal 
with certain of my neighbors who have more land than I. The deal being: I grow my 
two-year-old seedlings at their places, take what I want when the time comes, and 
let the neighbors keep the rest. After seven years and 120,000 seedlings I’ve just 
moved away from one property and have started at another a bit further up the 
road. 

As Harold points out, the task of evaluating large numbers of seedlings is a 
difficult one and I do agree that the more you’ve got to look at within the limits of 
time available, the greater is the risk of overlooking good flowers. My usual method 
of making first selections is to fold my arms (I don’t know why) and do a slow march 
almost a goose-step, along the paths between the beds and wait for something to 
knock my eye out. A wire is put behind those selected and the bulbs lifted later. 

In this way I find a lot of good flowers, but I know that I miss a lot too. Often I’ve 
gone back to a bed I was at the previous day, found a beauty and wondered how I 
could possibly have missed it the day before. It amounts to having asked the eye 
and mind to carry out a most unreasonable task, that of taking in the details of, and 
evaluating, up to a score of blooms per second for a relatively long period. It’s a 
trap, for without knowing it at the time the eye (eye-mind) rebels and refuses to be 
used in that way, and so things are missed. This is something that I think can 
happen to anybody under similar circumstances and is a fact we should keep in 
mind when judging at shows. 

1 remember judging at a little show a few years ago and in the class for single 
yellow trumpets I narrowed the contest down to two, an unnamed flower and a 
Jackson cultivar. It was close but 1 gave first-prize to the Jackson-raised flower. 
However the unnamed flower so impressed me that I sought out the exhibitor to 
see if I could get a bulb of it from him. I was told that the bloom had come from a 
batch of mixed seedling bulbs (rejected ones) I had sold to the man early in the 
year. 

At the Kyneton daffodil show not long ago Mrs. Evelyn Murray caught me by 
the arm and almost towed me through the crowd to show me a white trumpet in an 
exhibit put up by Ken Hughes. It was a beautiful flower and an enquiry revealed 
that it came from a bulb contained in a bed of seedlings that the year before I had 
given Ken for the digging. 

Last year when paying Alf Ladson a visit I spotted in a vase in his kitchen two 
beautiful and different lime-colored daffodils. Alf saw me examining them and 
heard me muttering my approval and he came over and told me that they were 
from a batch of rejected seedling bulbs I had sold him the February before. 
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Of course, all the flowers mentioned might have behaved so well due to the 
advantages derived from their bulbs having been lifted and replanted in newly- 
cultivated soil, but chances are that if I had not had so many seedlings to deal with, 
and other work to do, I might have been able to give those bulbs the benefit of a 
replanting and would have seen how well they were capable of performing, in 
which case undoubtedly I would not have cast them out for at least the time being. 

But I’m still of the opinion that the more seedlings you raise from any particular 
cross the more extensively you are able to explore the potential of that cross. I 
think that much stands to reason. But it by no means signifies that good seedlings 
are hard to find amongst small crops; the success of Ross Glover, the Richardsons 
of Ireland, and John Lea of England attest to that. Harold mentioned that the 
Richardsons raised only about 5000 seedlings a year. I’d heard that the figure was 
more like 3000, which if correct, makes their accomplishments all the more 
noteworthy. 

In support of large crosses I recall one group of seedlings I did take a good look 
at last year. These seedlings possessed an astonishing shade of intense deep gold; 
they had size, substance, good stems, and appeared to be robust growers, but in 
form all were just a little lacking. There might have been a hundred of them. How I 
was wishing I had another hundred, for in a hundred more I might have found one 
with just enough refinement of form, together with the other attributes of the 
group, to make it an outstanding seedling. Although, I did mark two or three that I 
might breed from later. 

I believe daffodils are like bloodstock. In racehorses for example, we hear of 
“producing” mares and “producing” stallions and from these so-called producers 
come the highest percentage of winners. The poorer producers are in many cases 
very well bred, but for some reason they just do not produce quality. This is not to 
suggest that “producers” can just as readily be found amongst poorly bred stock; if 
it does happen that a producer comes from poor stock it occurs only rarely. There 
are failures amongst the best bred stock but rarely does bad quality breed good 
quality. 

In an article by Tom Piper I once read, Mr. Piper told of a Tasmanian daffodil 
breeder who collected only two seeds from a cross he had made. Both seeds grew 
into daffodils of considerable merit, were named and were shown with much 
success. This might seem to prove the case for not needing to make big crosses 
to get good seedlings. Yet I wonder what might have turned up if from that cross 
twenty seeds had resulted, or fifty, or one-hundred. If the cross was so good, or so 
good that year, what might there have come from it if it had been explored to a 
much greater extent? We’ll never know. 

This brings us to another point. In an article which John Lea wrote several 
years ago, he spoke of having observed that in many cases particular crosses 
produce higher percentages of good seedlings one year than they will in another 
year. I too have made this observation and think it a fair argument for not 
evaluating a cross on one year’s produce. For this reason, unlike Harold, if I have a 
number of blooms of one cultivar that I want to use as a seed parent I will use more 
than one pollen mate on them, provided I consider the pollen mates worth using. If 
I use, say, three pollen mates I will repeat the crosses over several years. This 
enables me to see at least something of the potential of three different crosses in 
less time than otherwise would be the case. But this is merely one’s own 
preference. 

I think the rule one should try to work by is: take into account the factors 
mentioned by Harold and aim at raising only as many seedlings as you are able to 
properly handle. 

This conning season I hope to harvest the smallest amount of seed I have ever 
brought in. But I said that last year, and the year before, and again the year before 
that. "Oh enthusiasm, my enemy.” 
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U.S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1983 

Reported by MRS. KENNETH B. Anderson, Registration Chairman 

American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations: 
ANDERSON, Mrs. Kenneth B., La Canada, California: Yoprim. 

EVANS, Murray W., Corbett, Oregon: Marabou, Portrait, Shortcake. 
LEWIS, Raymond W., North, Virginia: North River. 

MORRILL, George, E., Oregon City, Oregon: Fiona Jean (revision) 
MITSCH, Grant E., Canby, Oregon: Astrodome, Melodious, Night 
Music, Ouzel, Redstone, Riot, Rivoli, Sanction, Shrike, Sungem, 
Warbler, Woodstar. (Revisions): Bit O’Gold, Coral Ribbon, 

Smiling Maestro, Sioux, Audubon, Swallow, Angkor 
PANNILL, William G., Martinsville, Virginia: Apropos, Big Sur, Chippewa, 
Jingle Bell, Northwest, Outlook, Parklane, Sky Ray, Socialite, 
Southwick, Springdale, Toto. (Revisions): Revelation, Jamboree, 
Junior Miss, Peacock, Wendover, Mary Baldwin, Serendipity. 
WAYNE, Gerard H., Beverly Hills, California: (revision) Del Mar. 
WELCH, William R. t Carmel Valley, California: Early Pearl, Golden Cups. 
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REGISTRATIONS 

Measurements given are: class, color code, seedling number, seed parent, 
pollen parent, diameter of whole flower (F), length of perianth segments (P. segs.) 
and color, length of corona (C.lgth.) and color, diameter of corona (C. diam.), 
height (H.), and bloom season. 

ANGKOR (Mitsch) revision: formerly listed as TREND; change to ANGKOR. 
APROPOS (Pannill) 2 W-YYP; (Green Island * Accent); F. 110 mm; 

P. segs. 45 mm, white; corona length 25 mm, yellow with pink rim; 

C. diam. 40 mm; H. 45 cm; midseason. 

ASTRODOME (Mitsch) 2 W-PPW; LL39/3 [F34/3 (Precedent * Debutante) 

* Spaceship]; F. 103 mm; P. segs. 48 mm, ivory white; C. Igth. 

28 mm, soft apricot pink with narrow cream margin; C. diam. 65 mm, 

H. 41 cm, late midseason. 

AUDUBON (Mitsch) revision: change 3 W-YYP to 3 W-WWP. (1965) 

BIG SUR (Pannill) 1 W-W; (Vigil * Empress of Ireland); F. 130 mm; P. segs. 54 mm, 
white; C. Igth. 55 mm, white; C. diam. 46 mm; H. 46 cm; midseason. 

BIT O’GOLD (Mitsch) revision: Change 2 W-WWO to 2 W-WWY. (1965) 
CHIPPEWA (Pannill) 3 W-YYR; B4/A (Tuskar Light * Aircastle); F. 100 mm; 

P. segs. 40 mm, white; C. Igth. 10 mm, yellow with red rim; C. diam. 25 mm; 
H. 43 cm; late midseason. 

CORAL RIBBON (Mitsch) revision: change 2 W-YYP to 2 W-WWP. (1964) 
DEL MAR (Wayne) 2 W-WWY; revise measurements to: F. 100 mm; P. segs, 
40 mm, white; C. Igth. 15 mm, white with yellow rim; C, diam. 25 mm; 

H. 51 cm; late midseason. 
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EARLY PEARL (Welch) 8 W-GWW; sport or selected clone of Grand Primo; 
F, 35 mm; P. segs. 15 mm, white; C. Igth. 6 mm, cream fading to white; 

C. diam. 8 mm; H. 45 cm; early. 

FIONA JEAN (Morrill) revision: color code change from 7 Y-Y to 7 Y-G YY. (1979) 
GOLDEN CUPS (Welch) 8 W-Y; sport of Avalanche; F. 37 mm; P. segs. 15 mm, 
white; C.lgth. 8 mm, deep yellow; C. diam. 11 mm; H. 30 cm; early midseason. 
JAMBOREE (Pannill) revision: change 2 Y-O to 1 Y-O. (1982) 

JINGLE BELLS (Pannill) 5 W-Y; D28C (Fair Colleen * N. triandrus afbus); 

F. 75 mm; P. segs. 33 mm, white; C. Igth. 16 mm, yellow; C. diam. 23 mm; 
H. 26 cm; late. 

JUNIOR MISS (Pannill) revision: change 6 W-W to 6 W-Y (1977) 

MARABOU (Evans) 4 W-P; N-22/4 (Pink Chiffon x F-280 (Rose Garland * 2 W-P 
sdlg.)j; F. 112 mm; P. segs. 40 mm; white; Corona segs. pink; H. 39 cm; early 
midseason. 

MARY BALDWIN (Pannill) revision: change 2 W-GWW to 3 W-W. (1977) 
MELODIOUS (Mitsch) 6 Y-Y; KK 2/9 (Jetfire open-pollinated); F. 64 mm; P. segs. 
36 mm, clear light lemon; C. Igth. 34 mm, deeper yellow; C. diam. 18 mm; 
H. 35 cm; late midseason. 

NIGHT MUSIC (Mitsch) 4 W-WP; KK33/5 [Pink Chiffon * 029/2 (Carita * Z20/1)]; 
F. 85 mm; P. segs. 35 mm, white; Corona segments 22 mm, white and pink; 
H. 48 cm; late midseason. 

NORTH RIVER (Lewis) 1 W-Y; F 75/26 (Arctic Gold open-pollinated); F. 99 mm; 
P. segs. 42 mm, white; C. Igth. 44 mm, yellow; C. diam. 36 mm; H. 43 cm; 
early midseason. 

NORTHWEST (Pannill) 1 W-W; 64/119M (Vigil x Empress of Ireland); F. 128 mm; 
P. segs. 50 mm, white; C. Igth. 51 mm, white; C. diam. 48 mm; H. 44 cm; 
midseason. 

OUTLOOK (Pannill) 2 W-WWP; H7B (Empress of Ireland * Accent); F. 108 mm; 
P. segs. 40 mm, white; C. Igth. 35 mm, white with pink rim; C. diam. 37 mm; 
H. 49 cm; midseason. 

OUZEL (Mitsch) 6 W-Y; NN 01/1 (Dipper open-pollinated); F. 92 mm, P. segs. 
43 mm, white; C. Igth. 36 mm, pale lemon fading to white; C. diam. 32 mm; 
H. 38 cm; early midseason. 

PARKLANE (Pannill) 1 W-P; 64/104 (Rima * Salmon Trout); F. 130 mm; P. segs. 

51 mm, white; C. Igth. 51 mm, pink; C. diam. 41 mm; H. 42 cm; midseason. 
PEACOCK (Pannill) revision: change 2 W-P to 2 W-WWP. (1972) 

PORTRAIT (Evans) 2 W-P; L 30/2 (Cordial * Caro Nome); F. 105 mm; P. segs. 

45 mm, white; C. Igth. 25 mm, pink; C. diam. 45 mm; H. 37 cm; midseason. 
RESTONE (Mitsch) 2 YW-P; KK45/2 [F25 (Leonaine x Daydream) x Milestone); 
F. 72 mm; P. segs. 30 mm, buff yellow with white halo; C. Igth. 28 mm, pink 
apricot; C. diam. 30 mm; H. 32 cm; midseason. 

REVELATION (Pannill) revision: change 2 W O to 2 W-Y. (1970) 

RIOT (Mitsch) 2 W-P; LL38/1 [F34/2 (Precedent x Debutante) x Space Ship]; 
F. 93 mm; P. segs. 40 mm, white, heavily suffused pink; C. Igth. 24 mm, red¬ 
dish pink; C. diam 52 mm; H. 43 cm; midseason. 

RIVOL1 (Mitsch) 6 Y-YOO; NN42/1 (Resplendent x N. cyc/amineus); F. 63 mm; 
P. segs. 27 mm, golden yellow; C. Igth. 24 mm, golden yellow, heavily flushed 
orange; C. diam. 24 mm; H. 36 cm; early midseason. 

SANCTION (Mitsch) 2 W-P; LL20/1 [ y43/l (F46/1 x Caro Nome) x Space 
Ship]; F. 115 mm; P. segs. 42 mm, white; C. Igth. 28 mm, deep orange toned 
pink; C. diam. 46 mm; H. 41 cm; late midseason. 

SERENDIPITY (Pannill) revision: change 5 Y-Y to 5 W-W. (1972) 
SHORTCAKE (Evans) 2 W-P; Q-19/1 (Rose City x Chiquita); F. 95 mm; P. segs. 
42 mm, white; C. Igth. 23 mm, pink; C. diam. 35 mm; H. 46 cm; midseason. 
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SHRIKE (Mitsch) 11 W P; LL34/3 [(Accent * G97/20) * (Wild Rose * Hillbilly)]; 
F. 93 mm; P. segs. 34 mm, white; C. Igth. 20 mm, rose pink; C. diam. 55 mm; 
H. 36 cm; midseason. 

SIOUX (Mitsch) revision: Change 2 Y RRY to 2 Y-R, (1976) 

SKY RAY (Pannill) 2 Y-YYR; E1Q. (Balalaika * Ringmaster); F 85 mm; P. segs. 
35 mm, yellow; C. Igth. 15 mm, yellow with red rim; C. diam. 28 mm; H. 44 cm; 
late midseason. 

SMILING MAESTRO (Mitsch) revision: change 2 Y YRR to 2 Y R. (1964) 
SOCIALITE (Pannill) 3 W-YYR; 64/84/1 (Merlin * Hotspur); F. 95 mm; P. segs. 
40 mm, white; C. Igth. 11 mm, yellow with red rim; C. diam. 30 mm; H. 52 cm; 
late midseason. 

SOUTHWICK (Pannill) 3 W-R; 64/1 (Accolade * Merlin); F. 90 mm; P. segs. 

35 mm, white, C. Igth. 8 mm, red; C. diam. 22 mm; H. 40 cm; late midseason. 
SPRINGDALE (Pannill) 7 W Y; (Cascade x N. jonquHla ); F. 80 mm; P. segs. 

35 mm, white; C. Igth. 10 mm, yellow; C. diam. 12 mm; H. 31 cm; 
late midseason. 

SUNGEM (Mitsch) 2 YW W; J014/1 (Reverse bicolor sdlg. open-pollinated); 

F. 82 mm; P. segs. 36 mm, lemon with white halo; C. Igth. 32 mm, buffy lemon 
becoming near white; C. diam. 32 mm; H. 31 cm; late midseason. 
SWALLOW (Mitsch) revision: Change 6 YW-Y to 6 YW-W. (1976) 

TOTO (Pannill) 6 W W; G20D (Jenny * N. jonquilla); F. 50 mm; P. segs. 24 mm, 
white; C. Igth. 12 mm, white; C. diam. 10 mm; H. 20 cm; late midseason. 
WARBLER (Mitsch) 6 Y-Y; NN41/2 [B45/12 (P50/1 * Flaming Meteor) * 

N. cyclamineus ]; F. 70 mm; P. segs. 38 mm, deep yellow; C. Igth. 30 mm, 
slightly deeper yellow with pale orange flush at outer end; C. diam. 27 mm; 
H. 43 cm; early midseason. 

WENDOVER (Pannill) revision: change 7 W W to 7 W-Y. (1978) 

WOODSTAR (Mitsch) 5 Y YW; E42/1 (N, triandrus albus * N. jonquilla, select 
form); F. 44 mm; P. segs. 17 mm, lemon yellow, C. Igth. 9 mm, soft yellow at 
base, white; C. diam. 8 mm; H. 36 cm; late. 

YOPRIM (Anderson) 8 Y-Y; 71 8A1; (Avalanche open-pollinated); F. 50 mm; 

P segs 19 mm, cream; C. Igth. 8 mm, bright yellow; C. diam 18 mm; H. 68 cm; 
early. 


THE DAFFODIL SOCIETY 



was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for 
the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 
has members in all the countries where 
daffodils are grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each 
year to all members and welcomes 
contributions from ail growers on the 
complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subscription is 
£3.00 per annum; overseas members £8.00 for 
three years (optional); payment by 
STERLING Intenational Money Order please 
to: 


Hon. Treasurer, Ivor Fox, 44 WargraveRoad, Twyford, Reading, Berks,, England. 
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THE SPECIES N. jonquilla AND MINIATURE PROGENY 

Helen K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 

The name jonquil is a corruption of the Latin word “juncus” which means little 
rush. The true sweet-scented jonquil is found in France as well as in Northern 
Africa. It is characterized by its bright yellow, saucer-shaped crown and flaring 
perianth. Several very sweet-scented flowers are borne on each scape. Leaves are 
erect and strongly channelled on the upper surface and round on the under 
surface. The flowers have a perianth tube about an inch long. It is hardy and 
naturalizes well. When grown from seed, variations are found in size and form, also 
in color. The true jonquil species are characterized by their slender grass-like or 
rush-like foliage. N. ;onqui//a Flore Pleno is the double form; it does not bloom well 
in dry, hot weather. 

There are several miniature jonquil species. They may be classified as those 
having more than one flower to the scape and those with only one bloom to the 
scape. Besides N. jonquilla, others which usually have more than one bloom to the 
scape are: N. juncifloius, N. calcicola, N. jonquilla var. henriquesii, N. 
jonquilloides, N. fernandesii, N. scaberulus, N. gaditanu s, N. wilkommii, and * 
tenuior. 

N. juncifolius has been described as having several dainty rich yellow flowers, 
smaller than N. jonquilla. It likes well-drained, gritty soil and flourishes in full sun. 
Foote described it as being three to four inches tall with a flattish little crown. 
There seems to be considerable controversy as to whether N. rupicola is a variety 
of N. juncifolius. Some authorities consider it as such and describe N. rupicola as 
similar to N. juncifolius, but cup is six-lobed, larger and flatter than that of N. 
juncifolius. Dr. Meyer in Daffodil Handbook, 1966, describes flowers of N. 
rupicola as solitary and nearly sessile. 1 have never seen N. rupicola with more 
than one bloom to the stem. 

Last year a stock of N. juncifolius was obtained from Mr . John Lea who claimed 
it to be the true species. The foliage is round, slender, and a true green while that of 
what I think is N. rupicola is gray-green and erect. N. juna/ofius (Lea) has a bowl¬ 
shaped cup. None of the bulbs produced more than one bloom to the scape first 
year down, but I am inclined to think the stock is the true N. juncifolius. 

Several years ago I purchased stock of N. juncifolius from Little England which 
had more than one bloom to the stem, and 1 think it was the true N. juncifolius as 
described in literature by Frederick G. Meyer in Daffodil Handbook, 1966: 
“Leaves three or four, round or nearly so, very slender and grasslike, erect; scape 
three to eight inches long, round; flowers uniformly bright yellow, fragrant, two to 
six on pedicels one-half to one-and one-half inches long; perianth tube aboue one- 
half inch long, the segments spreading, about one-half inch long opening flat; 
corona perhaps a little darker shade of yellow, about one-quarter inch long." 
Unfortunately I lost the stock due to a building project. 

When obtaining bulbs from several different sources of both N. juncifolius and 
N. rupicola, they have turned out to be varied in color, size, leaf structure, and 
form of cup. None have had more than one bloom to the scape. Some have large, 
flat, six-lobed cups with broad perianth segments while others have small, bowl¬ 
shaped cups with narrow segments. 

Although N. jonquilloides is mentioned in the literature, 1 have never seen it 
offered for sale. It is supposed to be a cross between a tetraploid form of N. 
jonquilla and a diploid N. g aditanus, according to Fernandes who after examining 
the plant decided it had enough marked differences from its parents to be 
considered a distinct species. It is said to be intermediate in height between its 
parents. It has a wide, longish cup nearly as long as the perianth segments. 
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Setpnents are wide spread and ovate. It flowers earlier than N. jonquMa. Alec Gray 
complained in his book, Miniature Da//odi/s, that it is useless for garden purposes 
as all it does is split into scores of tiny bulbs too small to flower. 

Fernandes lists N. wilkommii as N. jonquilla * N. gaditanus. I have bloomed N. 
LUiV/cornmii and presume it is similar to N. jonqrurf/ofdes since it is supposed to have 
the same parents. 

N. fernandesii is similar to N. jonquilla. It is easily grown from seed. The scape 
has two or more sweet-scented yellow flowers to the stem; flowers are smaller than 
N. jonquilla. Segments usually reflex somewhat and coronas are cup-shaped and 
flared. Foliage is more sparse, corona is longer and perianth tube is shorter than in 
N. jonquilla. It has been a prolific grower in my garden. 



Left, jonquilla; right, fernandesii 


Alec Gray lists N. scaberulus and N. calcicola as species jonquils. Both usually 
have several flowers to the scape, only slightly scented. N. scaberulus has two 
grey-green, twisted, semiprostrate leaves five to six inches long. It is a small plant, 
corona deeper yellow than the perianth. The corona is large in proportion to 
segments and nearly orange. The foliage is supposed to have a rough edge, but I 
have never been able to feel it; although, under magnification the edge of the leaves 
look rough. N. caldco/a has several flowers to the stem with neat, small cups and 
well formed segments; it is related to N. juncifolius and N. scaberulus. Flowers are 
bright yellow and sweetly scented. Foliage is five to six inches tall, green and erect. 
It flowers early in the season. I have found it hard to keep. 

N. gaditanus is another jonquil species with bright yellow, fragrant flowers, four 
or five to the scape Coronas are cup shaped and nearly as long as the perianth 
segments. It resembles N. juncifolius except leaves are long and twisted, more 
flowers to the scape, curved perianth tube, and pedicels of unequal length. Gray 
says he has never been able to flower it. I have never seen it; it is considered rare. 

N. jonquilla, var. henriquesii is said to be an exceptionally good form of 
jonquilla. it was named in honor of Henriques, a 19th century Portuguese botanist. 
The variety has a relatively long cup, perianth is orange-yellow, about an inch long. 
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Foliage is dark green and semi-cylindrical. It does not multiply as well as N. 
jonquilla. 

N. *tenuior is often called the straw-colored jonquil. The flowers are elegant, 
two or three to the stem which is rather slender and graceful. Perianth is cream- 
colored, cup a sulphur yellow. It is hardy, easily grown, and a late bloomer. 

Jonquil species with solitary flowers are N. rupicola, N. rupicola var. marvieri, 
N. watieri, and N. atlanticus. I have never seen N. r. marvieri ; it is said to be rare in 
cultivation. Dr. Meyer describes it as a larger N rupicola having a deep yellow 
flower, or thought of as a yellow-flowered N. watieri. 

N. watieri is similar to N. rupicola except flowers are pure white, corona 
shallow, nearly flat. It is taller than N. rupicola and has erect grey-green leaves. To 
me it is one of the most beautiful of the miniatures, although it has no scent. It is 
thought to have evolved from N. rupicola, var. marvieri by chromosomatic 
mutation. 

N. af/anficus is a newcomer to the species. I have not seen it, but it is said by 
Alec Gray to be milk-white, about three inches tall, corona cup shaped and 
perianth somewhat ragged; it lacks the charm of N. watieri. 

On the ADS Approved List of Miniatures there are 117 miniature cultivars. 
Twenty-one or nearly twenty percent are classified as Division 7, fifteen as Division 
5, and sixteen as Division 6. This is due in all probability to the prolific amount of 
viable pollen carried on the jonquil species. It is interesting to note that miniature 
jonquil cultivars are nearly all sterile. 

Miniature cultivars are not new, just ignored until fairly recently because the 
majority of the growers want size and color for the garden. Lintie was one of the 
earliest to be registered (1937) and was from a cross of N. juncifolius * poeficus. It 
was originated by Barr and Sons. Recently it has been dropped from the Approved 
List because of its size. Little Prince 7 Y-O, parentage unknown, also came from 
Barr in 1937. In 1938 Alec Gray registered Peaseblossom 7 Y-Y. It came from N 
juncifolius * triandrus albus. It is a charming little primrose colored flower which 
usually has two blooms to the stem. The cup is rather large in proportion to the 
perianth segments. Stem is about three inches tall. One can hardly consider it as 
well-proportioned. Some other miniature cultivars are not in good proportion, and 
if they were standard cultivars they would not receive a second look. 



Left, Pixie; right, Sea Gift 
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Pixie and Pixie’s Sister both came from N. juncifolius * N. ;onqu///a, but were 
not from the same hybridizer. Pixie is a Fowlds origination and Pixie’s Sister is 
from Grant Mitsch. Pixie is somewhat deeper in color and the cup a little longer 
than Pixie’s Sister. It is difficult for me to tell them apart. Chit Chat is also from 
Fowlds by the same cross, but perhaps more prolific in bloom and somewhat 
larger than the other two. 

Rikki 7 W-Y from Alec Gray is from a cross of N. watieri * poeticus. It is one of 
the last to bloom in my garden and quite beautiful with its creamy-white perianth 
and yellow cup. 

Sea Gift, found in an old Cornish garden by Alec Gray, has been very prolific 
for me but too large in my estimation to be on the Approved List of Miniatures. It is 
deep yellow and has a long cup, and is short-stemmed for the size of the blooms. It 
is a good grower, but when shown in a miniature collection it always appears that it 
should be removed and a smaller flower inserted in its place. 

Skiffle 7 Y-Y from N. asturiensis * N. caicicola I have not seen. It was 
introduced by Alec Gray in 1957. Some others introduced by Gray are Sun Dial 7 
Y-Y, Sun Disc 7 Y-Y, Stafford 7 Y-O, Bobbysoxer 7 Y-YYO, and Bebop 7 W-Y. 
They all came from the same parents, N. rupicola * poeticus. They are late 
bloomers and good growers, however Sun Disc is slow to increase. Bobbysoxer is 
a perfect little flower and in good proportion. Bebop is a round flower, light yellow 
almost flat crown, an attractive late flower. Occasionally one will find one of the 
above with more than one bloom to the stem. 

Another of Gray’s originations is Kidling 7 Y-Y from a cross of N. jonqui'//a * N. 
juncifolius. It is fragrant and free flowering in my garden, and soon makes a 
beautiful clump. 

Baby Moon and Baby Star, both 7 Y-Y, are from a cross of N. jonquilla minor * 
N. jonquilla made by Gerritsen and Son. Baby Star is probably the latest to bloom 
in my garden. This season I had it in bloom in the rock work on June 1. 

Clare 7 Y-Y from Alec Gray came from N. rupicola * an unknown. It is also a 
late bloomer and a neat flower. The late bloomers are excellent for collections in 
the late shows, as many of the cyclamineus and other early bloomers are gone. 

Cricket 7 Y-Y was produced by Roberta Watrous from N. triandrus albus * 
N. jonquilla; I have not seen it. 

Demure 7 W-Y is a dainty, attractive flower by Alec Gray from a cross of 
N. watieri * unknown. It does not have the pure white segments found in 
N. watieri. Flomay 7 W-WPP, also from Alec Gray, is from a cross of N. watieri * 
unknown. I have had difficulty growing it with a pink cup. I have bought it twice; the 
first time it turned out to be quite large with only a slight tinge of pink, and the 
second time from another grower it did not come up. 

Hifi 7 Y-Y came from N. caicicola x seedling. I have not seen it so am unable to 
comment on its performance. Wideawake 7 Y-Y, originated by Roberta Watrous, 
came from Seville * N. juncifolius. Curlylocks 7 Y-Y, also from Watrous, is a 
delightful little flower but slow to increase. 

There are several miniatures on the ADS Approved List of Miniatures which I 
have never seen and they probably are no longer in existence. Perhaps it is time for 
a house-cleaning of the List. It is useless for growers to hunt non-existent cultivars. 

Another gripe of the miniature collector is that many of the available stocks 
turn out to be something other than what is advertised. Species stocks vary when 
grown from seed, but cultivars should not. For instance, last year I obtained from 
England Hors d’Oeuvre 8 Y-Y and when it bloomed it was a very poor, washed out 
in color 1 Y-Y, not a good one. This is a general complaint of many of the miniature 
growers. Is there a solution to the problem? 
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DAFFODIL STORAGE 

JOSEPH STETTINIUS, Richmond, Virginia 


Do you need a winter project? Do you have a summer storage problem? The 
first year I lifted my bulbs, I tried to hang them all over the basement. Needless to 
say my spouse had some words about this. 

The solution was easy—a rack that would take a minimum of space with a 
maximum capacity for storage. The pictures illustrate the results; the rack is easy 
to build. In fact, it may remind you of your childhood erector set days. 

The rack is 2 feet x 2 feet and yields thirty-two linear feet of storage in four tiers. 
The floor area covered is only four square feet. If higher ceiling heights are 
available, there is no reason additional tiers could not be added. The rack 
illustrated is made of copper but it could also be made of PVC plastic pipe. 
Preparing and soldering the joints can be learned at your hardware store in ten 
minutes. No elaborate equipment is necessary. 

PARTS LIST: 

All parts are of L or M gauge and *4” dimension except for the feet which are 
reducing couples. They are described as 1” reducing to 14", 


Horizontal members 
Vertical members 
Joint connectors 
Top tier joints 
All other joints 
Feet 


— 20-length = 2 feet 

— 16-length = 1' 6” 

—16-length = 2*4” 

— 4-"L" joints 

— 36-“T” joints 

— 4-1” to *4” reducing couples 


If you have a greater need for storage, you will find that you are probably better 
off making two of this size instead of one larger one. Brushing up on your algebra 
will show that two 2’ x 2* racks yield sixty-four linear feet of storage in eight square 
feet while one 3’ x 3’ rack yields only forty-eight linear feet of storage in nine square 
feet. 
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NEWS FROM THE MINIATURE SCENE 

Peggy MACNEALE, Chairman, Committee on Miniatures 

Eagerly awaited by miniature enthusiasts are the new additions to the 
Approved List. Two names have the required recommendations this year, and 
both were listed in the 1983 Havens catalog. Heidi, a Fowlds Frey 6 Y-Y, and 
Hummingbird, a Mitsch 6 Y-Y, may be shown in the miniature classes from now 
on. Division 6 certainly seems to be the favorite among the hybridizers these days, 
though Division 7 has its share of popular minnies. We need more in all other 
divisions. There has been one change in classification, however, which gives us 
another triandrus hybrid: Roberta Watrous has requested that Cricket be 
changed from Division 7 Y-Y to Division 5 Y-Y. When we saw the small clump of 
Cricket at Brent Heath’s last spring we thought the flowers were much more a 
triandrus type than like any of the jonquils. 

While we are not dropping any names from the Approved List this year we 
would like to propose that Agnes Harvey be considered for delisting. If we do not 
have any adverse response to this proposal, we will make it final in December '84. 

We are also asking ADS members everywhere to assist us in identifying those 
miniatures which may well be extinct. The following daffodils seem to have 
disappeared from gardens as well as from commerce: 

Bowles Bounty Little Prince Poplin 

Elfhom Lively Lady Poppet 

Greenshank Morwenna Sneezy 

Hifi Marychild Snug 

If any reader grows any of these, or knows of anyone who grows one or more of 
these “lost” miniatures, please let me know at once. We are preparing to drop from 
the Approved List all miniatures which appear to be no longer in existence. 

The final bit of news is of interest to judges as well as exhibitors of miniatures. 
At the fall board meeting in Paducah, the Committee on Miniatures requested the 
board to approve a motion that all judges should grow some miniatures. The 
motion passed without controversy. Thus, the rule for accredited judges, 
paragraph 3, p. 35 in the Handbook now reads: “To become an accredited judge 
one must...etc....and must grow no fewer than 100 cultivars from at least eight 
divisions of the RHS classification, including some miniatures. ” We hope this will 
improve judges’ knowledge of the names on the Approved List, plus inspire the 
growing of not just “some,” but many of the miniature species and cultivars 
available in commerce. 


I OUGHT TO HAVE HAD MY HEAD EXAMINED 

JAMES S. wells, Redbank, New Jersey 

As April merged into May this year it became apparent that I would have to 
return to hospital for another operation. Accordingly, I began to prepare my bulbs, 
now drying off, by removing them carefully and packing them away in dry peat My 
fears were more than justified and I spent thirty-seven days in hospital from early 
July to mid-August, returning home a wreck—but free from pain! Another month 
went by while I gathered strength, and I took this opportunity to look through my 
records, which included one book recording crosses. 1 suddenly realized what I 
had done, and at the same time came to think that the greatest omission during the 
month 1 was in hospital was not to have had my head well examined. Everything 
else was—but not the head. 
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if ever anyone has made a rod for his own back it’s I. Consider some figures 
with me if you will. In the winter of 1980-81,1 made fourteen crosses and gathered 
seed from each. All seed was sown in May and left outside through the summer. In 
October, 1981, some began to germinate, these being crosses with very early 
forms of N. bulbocodium. On some of these 1 had a flower in early January, 1983, 
and as a result lifted some of these crosses when they had died down this summer. 
In the three lifted I have an average of twelve bulbs per cross. But let’s make it ten, 
it’s easier. So I can perhaps expect close to 150 bulbs from this batch. But there is 
much more to come. In 1982,1 really got going with tweezers and brush to the tune 
of fifty-three crosses and some of them are now well up and as thick as the 
proverbial dog’s hair. By now I was so caught up in this “power of creation" that 
with a number of new bulbs flowering for the first time such as N. triandrus 
Aurantiacus I emerged with seventy-three crosses in 1983. And they are beginning 
to come up, too! What am I going to do with all these seedlings?? ‘TTie house is full 
with pots now. 1 REALLY OUGHT TO HAVE HAD MY HEAD EXAMINED!! 


SHEFFIELD CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY'S 
SECOND DAFFODIL SHOW 
1st MAY, 1983 

Don Barnes, Sheffield, England 

As reported in the ADS Journal, the first show was graced with glorious sun. 
This second show took place on one of the wettest days ever experienced in May. 

A number of intrepid exhibitors still managed to stage over 110 competitive 
exhibits. The fact that we had a much larger marquee kept everyone dry during 
staging and the decoration of the show with the trade exhibits which were set up 
for Chempak Products, Rathowen Daffodils, Dan du Plessis, Barbara Abel Smith, 
and Broadleigh Gardens. In the end it was a colorful and interesting display, much 
enjoyed by those visitors who braved the rain. 

The highlight of the show was the competition for the ADS Red-White-and- 
Blue Ribbon. There were only two vases set up forjudging but there was so little to 
chose between the exhibits as each of the ten blooms were near perfection. Jan 
Dalton won though, his Ivy League being the bloom that tipped the balance. 

The major class for the Chempak Sheffield Open Championship was also a 
good contest. Jan Dalton’s twelve were impressively staged and included a very 
good Irish Light. Richard Smales had a beautiful bloom of Delos in his second 
placed exhibit and he is continuing his progress as an exhibitor. 

The ADS White Ribbon was awarded to an exhibit from the class for three 
vases of three blooms which had been unplaced—the competition was so tight. 
The vase of Shining Light was absolutely splendid and contained amongst the 
three blooms the overall best bloom in show. Fortunately the vase was mine but 
one vase cannot make up for the very poor blooms that were in the rest of the set. 
We had a splendid class for a vase of three miniatures which attracted eight 
entries. What a pity that there are so few opportunities in the U.K. to show 
miniatures. 

So again we had splendid support from leading exhibitors and keen 
chrysanthemum men who are trying daffodils. Everyone who supported us 
receives our grateful thanks especially the ADS for making our show somewhat 
special. 
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| BEGINNERS CORNER | 

Frances Armstrong, Covington, Virginia 

I have been asked about suitable mulches for miniatures. Having never quite 
solved that problem to my own satisfaction, I took an highly unscientific poll of 
some of our best miniature growers. 

My findings were that in areas where pine needles are plentiful, they were a 
runaway favorite for mulching miniatures. One grower specified white pine 
needles as being softer and less weighty. 

Strangely enough, those people that live in areas where pine needles are 
abundant, rarely call them that; rather, they are known as pine straw, pine tags or, 
if the person is a native of the Eastern Shore, that benign daffodil growing 
peninsula of Virginia and Maryland east of the Chesapeake Bay, he will refer to 
them as “shats.” Don’t ask me why. Whatever you may call them, tags, straw, 
shats, or needles, they make a light aiTy mulch easily penetrated by miniature 
foliage and bloom. 

Second place in my poll goes to, would you believe, WEEDS (Bill Pannill’s green 
mulch). Some of our best known experts defend weeds as a mulch for they shade 
the soil in hot weather and absorb the summer moisture, something most 
miniatures dislike. Weeds must be removed before blooming season, however. 

Several growers opted for dried shredded leaves which make a very neat 
appearance. Others confessed to using shredded bark or composted wood chips 
but were not too enthusiastic as often it is too coarse for small flowers. My own 
experience is that it is necessary to pick out the larger pieces of bark but then some 
bark is shredded more finely than others. 

Only one person suggested a permanent live mulch, creeping veronica. 

I would be interested in hearing from anyone with other suggestions. 


LETTERS 


Dear Mr. Ticknor, 

You once asked me why so many medical men liked daffodils. For me, the 
answer has three turns: survival, sheer beauty, and time. 

As a young lad near the end of the depression, I happened upon and abandoned 
field of daffodils. They were so pretty. As 1 stood there trying to fix the beautiful 
field in my mind so I could go home and paint the scene with water colors, there 
came another turn in my mind. 1 needed money to purchase varying disc of color. I 
realized that in the nearby city, the dwellers bought bunches of daffodils from 
vendors on the corner. But the city was too far for the country boy to walk. Ah, but 
maybe the nearby village folks could be induced to buy. And my scheme 
worked! Instead of ten cents for twelve, I placed twenty-four in a bunch for five 
cents. As the housewife remarked at the huge bunch, I would gently lift one out of 
the bucket of water and ask her to smell the fragrance. It worked! 

By the way, I have been trying to paint daffodils ever since. 

As of sheer beauty, Keats, the physician, has explained it all in his Endymion. 

And then there’s time—a fearful element in man’s existence. Usually, a 
quantity there is never enough of. Yet, we cannot deny we need the existence of 
time—hopefully and fearfully. I take the time to plant, pray for the sunshine and 
the rain, and return later to observe and to whisper, “Ah, that there should be but 
one April in each spring!” 

The telephone rings, and 1 reach over to see who’s ill. . . 

Thomas Me Cahill, Mechanicsuille, Virginia 
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| HERE AND THERE | 

According to the newsletter of the Northeast Region, Washington State 
University published an illustrated 25-page booklet on daffodil diseases in 1979. It 
is Extension Bulletin 709, Diseases of Narcissus. Write to Cooperative Extension, 
Bulletin Department, Cooper Publication Bldg., Washington State University, 
Pullman, WA 99164. A single copy is $2.00. 

Our Libbe Capen reports that “six rock garden groups from Delaware to New 
England met at Wave Hill smack in the middle of our daf season. They put on the 
most elaborate display of rock garden plants I have yet seen in the U.S. A—But in 
the ‘display only’ section, I made a two-foot box of miniature dafs. I used two 
clumps of Rockery Beauty, one of Demure, and about six of smaller ones— 
including the real rupicola —with sweet woodruff for ground cover. Then for the 
heck of it, 1 picked about fifty or more absolutely gorgeous pinks and made a semi¬ 
arrangement. . How’s that for “spreading the word?” 

From Georgia comes the sad news that Bill Simms died in September. Bill was a 
regular convention attendee and will be missed by his friends in Portland. Our 
sympathies to his family. 

Vol. 15, No. 11 of the Avant Gardener reports on a discovery made in Israel 
which could have tremendous implications for horticulture. Interferon, the anti¬ 
viral substance under study as a possible cure for cancer, apparently can prevent 
the multiplication of viruses in plants. Further research is necessary. 

MISSING PERIANTH SEGMENTS 

(from Narcissus Notes, Newsletter of the Midwest Region, September, 1983) 

At the recent ADS Convention in Williamsburg, 1 attended a panel discussion 
on judging. One of the questions was about missing perianth segments on flowers 
with multiple blooms. I got the feeling that the majority of the panel members did 
not think it important if one of the segments was missing. I came away dismayed, 
as this went against everything we had been taught in Judging School. 

I would like to quote from an article written by Helen Link, “Disqualify versus 
Eliminate,” published in the September, 1977, The Daffodil Journal on page 27: 

Entries in any plant society show are expected to be 
morphologically perfect. All parts of the specimen must be 
present. If a multiple-flowered scape that has one bloom with 
five perianth segments is discovered in a class, that exhibit may 
be eliminated from competition because of its morphological 
imperfection. Rarely would such an exhibit need to be point 
scored. Students taking the schools should not be asked to 
judge such a specimen, but if one should appear to be point 
scored, then enough points should be removed to prevent the 
specimen from winning an award. Points may be removed on 
form, pose, and size, as all would be affected. The same is true 
when other parts of a flower are missing. A horse with three 
legs would hardly be eligible for a race. 

If we are concerned with missing sheaths, why not missing perianth segments? 
How can we properly judge a flower if it is not all there? 

—Naomi Liggett, Columbus, Ohio 
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MARY KNIER1M 

Mary Knierim, of Cleveland, Ohio, died October 4,1983, after an illness 
of several months, 

Mary was a long-time member of the ADS and an accredited judge of 
daffodils, Always cheerful and gracious, she was loved by all who knew her, 
and we shall miss her. 

To her husband, Wells, we express our sense of loss and our deepest 
sympathy. 


Personality Profile 

ROBIN AND KATE READE 
CARNCAIRN DAFFODILS 

(from (he Newsletter of the Northern Ireland Daffodil Group, April, 1993) 

Major Robin H. Reade, M.C., D.L., and his wife, Kate Reade, together 
constitute the board of management and the major shareholders in the family 
company, Carncairn Daffodils, Ltd., which runs the landed estate of Carncairn 
Lodge, and which over the last thirty-five years has become known all over the 



Robin and Kate Reade 
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world as a most successful exhibitor of a very wide range of narcissus and as the 
originator of many eye-catching cultivars of its own raising, which are marketed 
commercially by means of annual catalogues. 

The north of the country of Antrim, with its beautiful coastal area and its high 
moorland, lies between Ballymena and Fairhead; it has two distinctive peaks in 
Knocklayd and Slemish where St. Patrick once tended his flocks of sheep, and 
from its moorland watershed the rivers run to the sea through beautiful valleys 
which have become known collectively as the “Glens of Antrim.” 

At the foot of Knocklayd, Glenshjesk is the course of the river of that name 
which meets the Atlantic Ocean at the coastal town of Ballycastle, where Kate’s 
family had their home and where she spent much of her early years, though she 
was born in India where her father was building railways. It was at the family home 
at Coolgreany, Ballycastle, that Kate, then fifteen or so, picked a flower from a 
daffodil, perhaps a jonquil, which she found in the garden and was fascinated by its 
lovely scent. The love of this scented species has remained with her ever since. 

Near the slopes of Slemish, from which the River Braid runs to join the River 
Main on its way to Lough Neagh, lies the town of Broughshane, bridging the river 
and the Carncairn Lodge estate with its spread of arable pasture and woodlands, 
across its valley a short distance east of the town. The country house with its 
walled garden and amenity lands was built in the early 18th century and shows its 
historical character. 



Carncairn Lodge 
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Robin’s family owned Carncairn, had a love of daffodils and bought many from 
Guy Wilson. When Robin’s parents died in 1950 and 1951, Robin and Kate came to 
Carncairn. John Maybin, whose work at Carncairn had done much to preserve 
the daffodil stocks naturalized there, came into the Carncairn Daffodil company 
when formed in 1956 as the “bulb man,” for which his previous service with Guy L. 
Wilson gave him special qualifications. 
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These circumstances and the fact that everyone in Broughshane knew and was 
proud of achievements of Guy L. Wilson and his then protege William J. 
Dunlop, at Dunrobin near the town, naturally led to the development of daffodils of 
quality to the standards established by Guy Wilson- 

At first, Carncairn Daffodils ws content to compete at the local shows to which 
exhibitors came from all over Northern Ireland, including Tom Bloomer, who was 
a most successful regular amateur exhibitor at the London RHS shows; and 
William J. Toal, whose exhibits at the RHS often ran neck and neck with those of 
Tom Bloomer and who for years helped to put on display the successive award¬ 
winning groups of Lionel Richardson and later his wife, Nell, for the Engleheart 
Cup. Other highly experienced daffodil exhibitors at the local shows were Jim 
Bankhead, Eddie Power, and many others. Against such competition Carncairn 
Daffodils made its presence known and by 1957 was taking its place as a 
prizewinner at the London Show, and its trade stands, consistently successful, 
reached Gold Medal standards in 1977 and 1978 with the number of their own 
seedling productions always increasing, and extending the range of cultivars 
shown. One other matter worthy of record is that their two sons, Richard and 
David, and their daughter, Patsy, have, when free to do so, done their stint in 
helping to erect the very large trade display at Vincent Square, and Patsy gets the 
credit for the design which made 1978 a Gold Medal year. She, like her mother, is a 
talented artist and with an eye for beauty in an arrangement has also the skill to 
make a large display distinctive. 

In this connection it should perhaps be mentioned that some of the earlier trade 
displays in 1967-70 were put up jointly with Ballydorn Bulb Farm and these were 
among the largest and most varied displays in those years at Vincent Square, and 
gained awards of the Silver Gilt Flora and Banksian Medals. This joint enterprise 
led to scenes at lunch time in the Exhibition Hall when “picnic” meals for the Reade 
and Harrison families were spread out on the working tables during staging hours, 
and which were of such epicurean quality and range as to seriously slow down the 
afternoon work* Though the hybridization program at Carncairn, when added to 



Left, Gin and Lime; right, Drumawillan 
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the stock-raising, poultry farming, and arable work on the land was enough to keep 
most people fully employed, Kate has always found time for her painting and for 
the display of her work to the public- One delightful feature of the annual catalogue 
has been the different line drawings which decorate the front cover, and for years a 
water color by her of a favorite flower has been a special prize to be awarded by the 
Northern Ireland Daffodil Group. Everyone who acquired one of these has won 
something that will become an heirlom to be valued by successive generations. 

For recreation Robin has his shooting, and both have a love for horses and 
hunting in season, and both are keen competitive tennis players. Rumor has it that 
they met at the annual grass-court tennis tournament in Ballycastle, and that the 
tennis partnership became a rewarding personal partnership, but be that as it may, 
the first thing that Robin did when he left the family linen firm (York Street Flax 
Spinning Co., Ltd.) for Carncairn was to construct an all-weather tennis court and 
a large greenhouse to service their joint sporting and horticultural interests. 

To bring events up to date, it is perhaps unnecessary to make mention of what 
is already known about Carncairn and its personalities, beyond saying that their 
reputation has grown with every year, with current sales of about 25,000 bulbs to 
all parts of the world. Their annual exhibits in Vincent Square, at Harrogate, and 
the annual American Daffodil Society conventions, (where Robin was the principal 
guest in 1982 at Nashville, Tennessee, when he described himself somewhat 
modestly as merely “a daffodil husband,") prove that there is always something 
good and new to find in the seedling beds. 

The past has brought to the show bench and to our gardens many distin¬ 
guished and elegant cultivars from Carncairn including: 

Division 1 Y Y—Loughanmore, a late deep gold, very successful in late shows. 

Division 2 W-GYY—Lemon Sherbet, pictured in color in the ADS Journal, 
March 1983. 

Division 6 W-P—Foundling and 

Division 1 Y-W—Gin and Lime, the best known cultivars from these 
hybridizers. 

And the future may produce some 
lovely 1 Y-Y’s from Golden Sovereign 
* Loughanmore. 1979 was a vin tage 
year for seed and there are four-year 
old seedlings coming on aiming for 
doubles and small cupped pinks and 
many, many others. 

Love live the "yellow fever" which, 
once it infects the spirit of man, will 
make other people endeavor to 
emulate the love and affection for this 
flower which Robin and Kate Reade 
have brought to their work of 
extending the range of its cultivars. 
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Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

6. A Survey of Pink daffodils 

7. Species and Wild Forms 

8. Classification and Color Coding 

9. Poeticus Daffodils in Present Day Gardens 

10. Landscaping with Daffodils 

11. Artistic Daffodil Designs 


5. Miniatures 

Slide rental $7.50 per set to ADS members, $15.00, non-members. Confirm dates well in 
advance. Address all correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Drive, Fort Worth, Texas 76109 

817-9232513 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

ITEMS FOR SALE 


Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or nng back)... 

Daffodils to Show and Grow, 1980 . 

Peter Barr’s Catalog, 1884 (Repnnt) ......... 

Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils, 1981. 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966.... ......... Paper Cover 

Print out of Daffodil Data Bank....$15 GO; with binder 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal (no choice).... 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal.... 

Journal Binders, $7.50 East of the Mississippi $8.50 Canada and 


$ 7.50 
4.00 
2.00 

3.50 

4.50 
$ 20,00 

7.50 
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ON THE COVER 

A clump of Wahkeena (Evans, 1965) growing happily in the grass 
near a stream provides a bright note on a rainy spring day. (Gripshover 
photo}. 


THE NEW ERA; 1984 - FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE 

Fr. Athanasius Buchholz, St. Benedict, Oregon 

As I sit at this typewriter, I wonder how it happened that I ever got into this 
situation. That is how true confessions get started. 

Here we are, awaiting the ADS Convention in Portland this year, 1984. The 
year is ominous, but let’s start the New Daffodil Year right with meditating on the 
Principle: 

He who would have beautiful daffodils in his garden, 
must first have beautiful daffodils in his heart. 

(This is plagiarized and adapted from an epigraph in a booklet published by the 
Oregon Orchid Society, and it is attributed to George E. Baldwin, whoever he is.) 

It would be wonderful if 1984 could be the New Era when all described by 
Orwell would be left behind instead of being plumply fulfilled. Certain aspects of 
reality are getting worse, although we can say that daffodils seem to be getting 
somewhat better, in spite of the serpent of disease and pests in our Best Possible 
Little World. 
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GRIPS HOVE Ft 


Undoubtedly we are interested in how one another got ensnared. But once in, 
we understand why alchoholics congregate -at the bar or at the AA, why people 
climb mountains, why they embezzle accounts, and why they commit enormities 
in and out of politics, 

I always did love flowers, dating from the era before watered lawns and 
diseases. About daffodils, I specifically remember as a child the fragrance of the 
poets, which we called narcissus, and a double which we called Scrambled Eggs, 
Was this the Butter and Eggs of our citified cousins? Plain yellow trumpets were 
just daffodils. And I never knew what a jonquil was till I saw in catalogs that it is 
Division 7. 

Near the end of my high school years, I somehow got some daffodil yearbooks 
of The American Horticultural Society. There were ads from Richardson and The 
Oregon Bulb Farms from whom I got catalogs. Everyone was amazed at 
Corinth and the price paid for it—five dollars! I think I got the money by working 
in the hop-yards during Easter vacation. But a greater feat was importing a packet 
of bulbs from Ireland, That was probably in 1946, and 1 still have the 1947 catalog of 
Richardson, However, about that time I entered the seminary and I never was one 
of those who could handle three jobs at the same time. The Richardson bulbs grew 
and flourished for my family, and I enjoyed them vicariously; but my serious efforts 
were toward Latin and Greek, etc., and trying to make sense out of the 
abstractions of mathematics. I'm still trying that! 

Upon entering the monastery after the second year of college, my gardening 
enthusiasm disappeared under the press of more urgent duties of the intellectual 
and spiritual life. Later l was sent to Europe to study in Rome for four years for a 
degree in theology, and in between I visited the Shrines of the Saints in various 
parts. Rome in my day was very liberal. No one was confused. The narrow way was 
broadened by the numbers and earnestness of the company. , .but I wander. 

Or do 1? At any rate, in the early sixties, having been home for some years, 1 
became afflicted with a disease of the digestive tract. Somehow or other I returned 
to gardening for therapy ■(?), There was a vacant greenhouse which I worked in, 
starting with bromeliads and everything else. But when my health improved 
somewhat, 1 went back to some pastoral duties. Much was given up, except 
daffodils. With the Mitsches so near. I became more involved. I joined the Society 
and even wrote a few articles. And somewhere I discovered Mr Evans. 

[ planted the bulbs in two patches, and have been embroiled ever since then, up 
to the point where f think I should give up daffodils and finally get some peace of 



View from the Mitsch plantings, 1975. 
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mind. 1 attended the last Portland and San Francisco Conventions, but my 
uncertain health still limits my activities. 

There has been talk lately that too many daffodils are introduced each year. I 
disagree mildly. It is true many are headed for oblivion, but that is the fate of most 
earthly things. In the meantime they probably help to absorb the costs that would 
have to be charged for introducing only the ultra, ultra best. And even those less 
than the best are beautiful and useful. And who is judge of what is the best? And 
best for what purpose? I am sure that many of Mr. Mitsch’s things would never 
have been permitted to see the light of day in a show-oriented climate. This 
freedom from a rigorous but legitimate interest has allowed many backward 
people, like myself, to enjoy themselves in a special way without in the least 
impeding progress in the very finest formal blooms. And I am happy to report that 
Mr. Lea’s things here in Oregon sometimes grow as badly as everything else. 
Which reminds me of Canisp. When I first got a bulb of this I was very anxious to 
see what would happen. The first year or two I thought the bulb was sick, since 
everything else from Mr. Lea did well, but not Canisp—little foliage, weak blooms. I 
mentioned this to Mr. Mitsch, and he said his experience^was identical. But he said 
he pepped it up with a hot water treatment. So he kindly treated my bulb or so. 
What a change! The next few years Canisp was large, vigorous, rough; and one 
would never have thought of it as a show flower. Then it was dug and replanted; 
and since then the flowers have been more like what one reads in the ads. 

Let us review a few yellow trumpets as they grow for me. Kingscourt has never 
done anything for me. Mr. Mitsch also says that he could never grow it to his 
satisfaction. But Arctic Gold does very well here in Oregon. Its color and pose is 
wonderful. But I’m getting a little tired of the slight twist or wave of the inner petals. 
Golden Rapture has a very fine perianth in good years, but its crown has earned it 
the nickname of Golden Rupture by Mr. Evans, which we may think deserved or 
not according to our mood. I have some Jackson trumpets from Tasmania and 
they are all of the highest quality—smooooth! Midas Touch is coming now into its 
own. It has a distinctive form, marvelous stance; and I hope to grow it to a size I 
like. Aurum is one of the best; and some of its siblings, borderline trumpets as yet 
unnamed, are also marvelous for me. 

But the greatest advance in pure beauty is Brian Duncan’s Verdant. Everything 
about it is distinctive and beautiful. The only failing is that it is not of perfectly 
uniform gold color, a quality we all expect since Arctic Gold. It is almost impossible 
to withdraw one’s eyes from Verdant. The most distinctive trait is that the perianth 
has what Brian, in white flowers, describes as “a glistening sheen like snow in 
sunshine.” Mr. Roese' has accurately described this quality when he says that such 
flowers have diamond dust on the perianth. This quality in a yellow perianth is 
unknown to me before Verdant. (Or am I just a backwoods hick in my ignorance?) 
This was inherited from Empress of Ireland as far as I know. For me, Verdant has 
all the qualities which cause utter fascination. It has not given perfect or large 
flowers. Maybe it never will be a show flower to overpower and beat others down, 
but it is a flower to enjoy intimately at leisure. It shows what can be done with a very 
modest outlay and much imagination and thoughtful creativity in hybridizing. Its 
trumpet is described as slightly waisted. Snow Gleam, its sibling, is described as 
beautifully waisted. It is difficult to find an expression to describe its curves which 
are of the utmost grace and proportion. No other daffodil has a form like this. (I 
have not yet seen Snow Gleam.) 

To finish yellow trumpets we cannot omit Inca Gold. This is THE daffodil for 
newcomers to the daffodil world. It is big, bold, and gold. It is unsurpassed for 
garden and decoration. It also has an important lesson to teach. Its pedigree is 
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unknown and it has never produced an offspring to equal it. If we only knew its 
pedigree we could repeat the cross or use its ancestors to produce its superior 
qualities in another, perhaps better, flower. Now all we can hope for is that 
someone will find the right partner to cross with it to produce a worthy progeny. As 
far as 1 know, Messrs. Mitsch and Evans have failed, but not for lack of trying. 

I was going to finish with Inca Gold, but I will finish with Rijn veld’s Early 
Sensation. I got this from Australia. It lacks all qualities except earliness, but that is 
enough to repay everything. It should be moved to a more isolated spot, because it 
has virus. Anyone to volunteer to clean up the stock by meristem or whatever? Is 
there any other cultivar to challenge it for earliness? 

There are many good white trumpets which I do not have. I have not yet gotten 
Cataract to grow to my satisfaction. The men from New Zealand were struck by 
It’s True. Its perianth is the only one which I knew which had the inner petals 
touching. However, the very frilled and rolled trumpet usually notches them. But 
this spring I saw some most unusual flowers. They were first blooming seedlings of 
Messrs. Pannill and Evans whose inner petals touched. They came from Cataract 
(as far as I know), and have a common ancestor with It’s True in Kanchenjunga. 
Their trumpets are straighter. We can only hope that these very distinctive flowers 
showing a great advance will be consistent with their first blooms in the following 
seasons. 

I have not yet been infected with the lust for showing daffodils, though I am 
affected to know and grow them. My tastes therefore are somewhat eccentric 
according to the "experts.” I think Peter Ramsay told me that he was dissuaded 
from putting Gaily Clad, although perfectly formed, on the show table. However, I 
never could see anything shameful about Gaily Clad. Not a modest flower, but 
well-flavored. And no one ever did made a whole meal of pickles, either sweet or 
otherwise.'But who would argue about Precocious or Manna? (A rhetorical 
question. I know many who would!) In these two there could be an improvement in 
the perianth, but I prefer these flowers to many show flowers in their respective 
categories. 

Off and on I am plagued by pests. Gophers destroy and move bulbs. The 
consolation is that some can be retrieved because they are only moved. The warm 
showers of El Nino have caused or spread an attack of Stagonospora. It is amazing 
how the growth of this plague abruptly stops in cold weather and flourishes in 
warm rains. 

Well, as all you wise owls have perceived by this time, the foregoing has been 
merely prelude to the idea that Marilynn Howe wants you to come visit my abode 
during the Convention in April next. I hope you won't be disappointed, but if you 
can’t see the daffodils, I hope you can stay inside and look at the weather from 
there. (The dungeons, of course, are not open to the public.) 

My arrangements are a little peculiar, but you don’t really expect anything 
usual, do you? Nevertheless, some soft-hearted visitors have said and written kind 
things about the place. If I’m peculiar, I love the reaction of my guests and visitors. 
When Mr. Pannill came, he expressly wanted to see the lodgings for guests. Mr. 
Ramsay exposed my police record. Even Mrs. Bozievich, that femina doctissima, 
after viewing the stuffed albino robin, asserted: “Well, I learned something I didn’t 
know before.” Such dears! Every one of them. You can see why daffodil people 
have such a good reputation around here. Be sure to come and follow in their 
dainty foot steps. 

God willing, we’ll have a countrified lunch here on Saturday in the students’ 
cafeteria. The Lord Abbot seems pleased that the ADS should take note of Mount 
Angel Abbey’s existence. We’ll try to keep him pleased. 
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GFUPSHCVER 


Throckmorton Collection. Top five, left to right: 68/ IS, 64/110, 74/12, Mountain Dew, 
Outlook. Bottom ten, left to right: 70/13, 1/31, Williamsburg, 66/80A, E/21, Indian Maid, 
66/77, 75/20, 74/40, Intrigue (not as staged). 



THE FIRST THROCKMORTON RIBBON 
AT A NATIONAL CONVENTION 

{from the Newsletter of the Central Region, December, 1983) 

Julius UMDEKAMPRR, Elk River, Minnesota 

The Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton Ribbon for a collection of 15 
standard daffodil cultivars, one stem each, from fifteen different 
RHS classifications, each labeled with name and complete 
classification is open to all exhibitors and available at all shows 
with the exception of small shows. 

It is noteworthy that Dr. Throckmorton is a member of the Central Region of 
the American Daffodil Society, therefore appropriate that we consider the award 
in our Regional Newsletter. 

The Tom D, Throckmorton Ribbon was awarded for the first time at a national 
show in Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1983. In was won by Mr. Bill Pannill with a 
collection that included ten of his own seedlings and five named cultivars of his 
origination. What tremendous accomplishment and what a wonderful and 
perfect exhibit the entry made. 

The exhibit was staged in three five-test-tube wooden blocks, the blocks 
painted black, and each was placed on a different level. The balance, color 
coordination, and overall perfection of the exhibit left nothing to be desired. The 
exhibit contained the following daffodils. 
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Williamsburg—2 W-W was an immaculate flower. The cup was slightly flared and 
waved at the ege. The smooth perianth was of excellent substance. I might 
add that this cultivar was seen throughout the show in many exhibits and 
always performed equally well. 

Mountain Dew—1 W-W had a cup of slightly more flare. The flower was larger but 
had the same immaculate perianth of perfectly smooth texture. 

Outlook—2 W-WWP was a delicate beauty with a light pink scalloped edge on the 
cup. 

Intrigue—7 Y-W with three florets. The flowers as they appeared on the table 
Friday morning, under artificial light, looked more like 7 YW-W to me. I know 
it is not common to use the two color code numbers for the perianth, but that 
is the way they were. One-third of the perianth was definitely white. The three 
florets were perfect and they were placed at a level instead of at angles. They 
were oriented at 50°-90°-50°. The three perfect, 114” flowers had soft lemon 
yellow perianths blending to a creamy white with proportional creamy white 
trumpets. It was easily my favorite daffodil in the entire show and I noted it in 
several places in the show, always carrying the above described character¬ 
istics and always in perfect form. 

Indian Mail—7 O-R. Under the artificial light, the orange looked more like rich, 
golden yellow. It was only when Bill took this specimen out into the natural 
light that the orange was clearly evident. Although the red was definitely more 
orange to my eye, even in natural light, Mr. Pannill explained that origin of red 
in daffodils comes from two directions, either from pink or from orange. This 
one, coming from orange, definitely leaned toward orange in color, but 
certainly a clear deep intense orange color. The perfectly formed cup was 
small and bowl shaped. The three florets were arranged at angles and not 
quite as graceful as the arrangement of Intrigue, the lower flower being 
somewhat crowded into the upper. The color was magnificent and the stem 
went on to win the Olive Lee Award for the best standard daffodil from 
Divisions 5, 6, 7, or 8. 

The seedlings were also excellent. Bill Pannill must have placed his best in the 

collection. If he has better at home I certainly would like to see them. 

66/80A—Artist’s Model * Avenger 3 W-OOY was my favorite. The cup looked like 
folded crepe. It was light orange terminating in frilled yellow edge making a 

beautiful combination. 

64/110—2 Y-WWY was another flower that appeared to be 2 YW-WWY; the 
yellow was very light and very soft with a beautifully fanned edge. 

1/31—Golden Ace * Daydream was labeled 2 Y-Y but on Friday morning under 
auditorium lights it appeared to me to be 2 YW-Y. Again the light yellow color 
was of a soft tone. 

68/ID—2 W-GWP (Wild Rose x Interim) * Just So. The green was very light in 
color; the pink edge was an intense dark pink, almost red, when viewed 
from the side. A real beauty. 

70/13—Hotspur * Larry 3 W-O was a large flower with a solid orange cup. 

E/21—Matlock x Paricutin 2 Y-R. The cup color changed from light orange to a 
very intense orange (red) on the rim. The total color combination was very 
pleasing, 

74/12—Magic x Keepsake 4 W-P had fluffy pink petaloids mixed with smooth 
white petaloids backed by a smooth white perianth. 

66/77—Aircastle x seedling - 2 W-Y. The “white” was a rich cream (no provision 
for this color in the code), very smooth, with nicely rounded petals and nicely 
rounded sepals. 
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75/20—(Balalaika * Ringmaster) * Circlet 3 Y-YYR. The small dainty flower was 
very attractive with a creamy yellow perianth that became markedly darker 
toward the center. The rim was very bright. 

74/40—Easter Moon * pink seedling 2 W-P. The rich pink color was much darker 
at the rim. Very attractive. 

The overall exhibit was artfully staged with beautiful color arrangement and a 
good choice of divisions. Going back to the definition of the award, you will note 
that it is no simple achievement to gather together fifteen daffodils each of a 
different RHS classification, include the color coding, and stage such a magnificent 
display. It was the only entry in the class, which attests to its difficulty. 


[ TAZETTA TALK | 

WILLIAM Welch, Carmel Valley, California 

I’m getting quite a laugh out of how many of my “Double Chinese” this year 
have suddenly turned themselves into “Double Roman” instead! Of course, I have 
maintained for years that they are one and the same kind; but there has been a 
persistent rumor that the Double Roman has the doubling confined to the cup- 
in other words a dense wad of doubling packed inside the unbroken rim of the 
cup—whereas the Double Chinese has a much looser type of doubling where bits 
of cup are mixed in among long white petaloids. This is a rather disorganized type 
of doubling and has led to the statement by E.A. Bowles that it is the Double 
Roman that has the more regular and pleasing type of doubling. Now, fifty years 
after his book, A Handbook of Narcissus , it seems to me that the matter can finally 
be laid to rest, for it is the amount of heat received by the bulb during its summer 
dormancy that determines which type of doubling is present. Having seen the 
doubling of Erlicheer so affected by roasting the bulbs in the sun after taking them 
up, leading to the regaining of the cup and a dense wad of pollen-rich petaloid 
anthers within it, I decided to try the same with some of the Double Chinese. Sure 
enough, the treated ones turned into “Double Romans” complete with petaloid 
anthers, and unbroken, or nearly unbroken, cups. Although the doubling is far 
more neat and organized, the far greater density does give some added weight to 
the flower which seems to add to the tendency of the florets to flop over on their 
long pedicels. But it has resulted in a far more colorful flower since most of the 
material packed within the cup is of the same bright orange-yellow, while in the 
ordinary doubling the long white petaloids tend to lighten the appearance of the 
flower. It should be pointed out that the summer baking in Japan, which is the 
source from which China Lilies are imported as was also true in Bowles’s time, is 
not likely to compare with that in Italy or Turkey, from which the Double Roman 
has traditionally been imported. Therefore, one would only expect the neat, cup 
only type of doubling to be found in those grown in the Mediterranean. Likely, 
there would be cooler seasons there occasionally and this would account for the 
looser type doubling reported to occur sometimes in the Double Roman also. I 
have received “Double Romans” from many sources in New Zealand and 
Australia, and in all cases they have been identical to the “Double Chinese” seen 
here; and that includes the blooms produced during their first off-season flowering 
here, when the blooms had formed inside the bulb while it was still down under. 
The fact that their "Double Romans” came from Europe around the turn of the 
century yet have proven identical to the “Double Chinese" brought to California 
around the same time from China or Japan was my main basis for viewing them as 
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identical; but there was always the chance that there were some Double Romans 
that really were different, such as the cup-only one shown in Burbidge’s book of a 
century ago. Now that this type has been produced out of the ordinary one with 
such ease, it is clear that the two names should be treated as synonymous. It 
should be remembered that neither the single nor the double China Lily is native to 
the Orient. They were brought there from the Middle East many centuries ago, 
and indeed the single, as well as the double, is to this day reported from Israel and 
Cyprus and almost certainly occurs throughout the Mediterranean region. 
Collected bulbs I have received orginating in Lebanon and Kashmir have also 
proven to be the same thing. One can easily see the likely route that this ancient 
variety has travelled to reach the Orient and eventually California. To this day it is 
reported as very plentiful in the Gold Country part of the state, having been 
brought there in the past century by Chinese laborers. The double form tends to 
be less common here than the single; while in Japan and the Middle East, the 
double is more commonly found. I do not notice much, if any, sporting of double 
from singles nor the reverse. One thing is clear: there is no difference in vigor 
between the two types as has been claimed in the past. Most stocks of this variety, 
whether of the singles or the doubles, show some of the same virus symptoms 
seen in many other tazettas. In the double, where a strong stem is crucial, this can 
be quite a problem. All sources down under seem to have yielded particularly bad 
ones, as have the few from Europe; Right here in Carmel Valley I discovered an old 
garden where these bulbs had likely been for fifty years; and these have proved to 
be remarkably free from virus symptoms and have stayed that way for years, 
although not isolated in any way. A good stem will yield 13-15 florets with plenty of 
strength to hold them up. Other stocks rarely have more than half that and the 
stem often topples. Unfortunately, few of my singles are as good; but there it 
matters less, as the florets are always larger so fewer are needed to make a good 
head, and stem strength is far less necessary. One batch looked terrific in the old 
garden from which 1 collected them, but immediately showed symptoms upon 
arrival here, A few found growing on the propety here to begin with have remained 
free of virus symptoms for over ten years and have provided good planting stock 
which has stayed healthy; but I have yet to see more than about eleven florets per 
stem, very impressive nevertheless with the florets up to two inches from tip to tip 
and powerfully fragrant. 



Special Announcement 
Murray Evans's and BUI PannilVs 

hybridized novelty Daffodils for show 
and garden are now available thru: 


Purveyor or P i. a n i si 
40JO Eagi.e Crest Rn. N.W, 

Salem, Oregon 97104 

Descriptive listing available free to ADS mem¬ 
bers. Send request with self addressed / 
stamped enueiope. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

The end of a year is a time to reflect on the past, give thanks, think about the 
future, and perhaps make resolutions. In order to meet the Editor’s January 5th 
deadline for the March Journal, this message, my last under the above heading, 
must be written at year-end. By the time you read it, my term will have only one 
month to go. How time flies! 

Reflecting back on my term, a few thoughts come to mind. From a personal 
standpoint. I’m proud to be a member of the American Daffodil Society and 
consider it an honor to have been elected to the office of president. I hope I’m able 
to continue to help the Society in any way I can. I consider myself fortunate to be 
associated with such a fine group and to have met so many interesting and friendly 
people. My job has been demanding; however, it has not been difficult, primarily 
due to the able assistance of others. Thanks go to the Board of Directors, the 
Executive Committee, Officers, Committee Chairmen, the Executive Directors, 
and a number of most helpful individuals. My thanks to each and every one of 
them. We have a Society of people willing and able to help- -all we have to do is ask 
them. 

All things considered, the ADS continues to do well. We have made qualitative 
as well as quantitative progress: 

We now have the largest membership ever. 

Our outside-the-U.S.A. membership is increasing. 

Our Journal has been winning award after award and we now 
have pictures in full color. 

Each member of the Board of Directors has a Board Manual 
containing up-to-date ADS By-Laws, and a job description 
for each Board member. 

Unexpectedly, we had a change of Executive Directors; but the 
transition was smooth, thanks to the individuals involved. 

We’ve had a proliferation of new hybrids winning blue ribbons 
on the show bench. 

We have a Society in excellent financial condition, thanks to 
the untiring and watchful eye of our veteran Treasurer, 

There are other worthy accomplishments by our dedicated 
volunteer members. 

The American Daffodil Society is healthy. 

Sadly, we have lost several of our beloved friends, members who admirably and 
unselfishly served and supported the ADS for years. We will miss them. 

The future looks promising, and yet we must not be complacent. I’ve never 
been one to make New Year’s Resolutions and am even less successful at keeping 
the few I make. However, I do think about the future and it’s worthwhile for all of us 
to do so. The ADS must plan ahead, think about where we are, where we want to 
go, and how we intend to get there. Too many organizations fall by the wayside for 
lack of thoughtful planning. Change is necessary if we are to remain vibrant, but it 
should be carefully planned and executed. In that way both the Society and its 
members gain. We have the wherewithal and, more importantly, we have the 
talented people to accomplish just about anything we wish. 

Now it’s time to step aside. I thank you for the opportunity of serving as your 
president. 


Quentin E. Erlandsqn 
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DAFFODILS 1983 84 

Daffodils 1983-84 is now available from the Executive Director for $5.00 

FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 

The year 1984 brings many thoughts to mind. Some will think of George 
Orwell’s 1984, and engage in lively debate over whether Orwell was right. Others 
may think back to 1884, to The Daffodil Conference of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, held April 1, 1884. 

Still others may remember that it was thirty years ago that the ADS came to be. 
On April 9, 1954, an organizational meeting was held in Washington, D.C. Our 
sincere thanks go to Delia Bankhead who accepted the monumental task of sifting 
through old records and contacting many members to provide the history which 
you’ll find elsewhere in this issue. In the words of the commercial, “You’ve come a 
long way, baby,” and we hope some of the articles in this issue will bring back 
memories—or make you wish you’d been there! 

Thanks to those of you who sent cards when your last Journal arrived. 
Apparently most were delivered within two and a half weeks, except for our 
member in Hawaii who didn’t get his copy until January. They were mailed on 
November 23, and for those who didn’t write—if your last Journal got there after 
December 12, please Jet me hear from you. 


COMING EVENTS 


March 20-21, 1984 
March 18-19, 1984 
March 24-25, 1984 
March 31-April 1, 1984 
April 5-7, 1984 
April 7-15, 1984 
April 14, 1984 

April 15, 1984 
April 17-18, 1984 
May-October, 1984 
May 2-5, 1984 
Aug. 31-Sept. 11, 1984 
Sept. 12-Oct. 1, 1984 

April 24-27, 1985 


RHS Competition, London, England 
Seconda Mostra del Narciso, Villa Perla, Magliano 
Sabina, Italy 

ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon 
Daffodil Festival, Tacoma, Washington 
Grand Floral Street Parade, Tacoma-Puyallup-Sumner, 
Washington (begins at 10:00 a.m. in Tacoma) 
Marine Parade, Tacoma, Washington 
RHS Daffodil Show, London, England 
International Garden Festival, Liverpool, England 
Daffodil Show at the above Festival 
Australian Tour 

Springvuortd 84, incorporating the third world daffodil 
convention, Hamilton, New Zealand 
ADS convention, Wilmington, Delaware 




Mary Knierim.Mr. & Mrs. Charles Anthony 

Mr. & Mrs. John B. Capen 
Ms. Marilynn Howe 
Mr. & Mrs. C.F. Kruszyna 
Southern California Daffodil Society 
Mrs. Edith Walker 
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1984 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Awards Chairman 

March 1-2-3—Tulsa, Oklahoma. Owen Glendower Society Daffodil Show at the 
Tulsa Garden Center. Information: Mr. Stafford G. Davis, 2144 N. Elwood 
Avenue, Tulsa, OK 74106, 

March 3-4—Corona del Mar, California. Southern California Daffodil Society and 
the Sherman Foundation at the Sherman Gardens, 2647 East Pacific Coast 
Hwy. Information: Mrs, Nancy Cameron,410 South Paseo Estrella, Anaheim, 
CA 92807. 

March 10—Clinton, Mississippi. Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at the Vesper 
Room, B.C. Rogers Student Center, Mississippi College. Information: Dr. 
Ted Snazelle, 418 McDonald Drive, Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 10-11—Ross, California. Northern California Daffodil Society at the Marin 
Art and Garden Center, Sir Francis Drake Blvd, Information: Mr. Jack 
Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut Creek, CA 94596. 

March 15—Dallas, Texas. Texas Daffodil Society at the Dallas Civic Garden 
Center. Information: Mrs. R. Guy Carter, 4926 De Loache, Dallas, TX 75220, 

March 17-18—LaCanada, California. Pacific Regional. Southern California 
Daffodil Society at the Descanso Gardens, 1419 Descanso Dr. Information: 
Miss Helen Grier, 4671 Palm Avenue, Yorba Linda, CA 92686. 

March 17-18—Fortuna, California. The Fortuna Garden Club at the Fortuna 
Monday Club House, Sixth and Main Sts. Information: Mrs. Christine Kemp, 
P.O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 95540. 

March 22—Oxford, Mississippi. Oxford Garden Club at the Oxford Lafayette 
County Library. Information: Mrs. Boyce Bratton, 420 N. 14th Street, 
Oxford, MS 38655. 

March 23-24—Atlanta, Georgia. Southeast Regional. Georgia Daffodil Society 
and the Federated Clubs of the Garden Center of Atlanta at the Galleria Mall, 
Interstate 285 and U.S. Hwy. 41. Information: Mrs. Jon C. Barbour, 210 
Crystal River Drive, Lawrenceville, GA 30245. 

March 24—Conway, Arkansas. Arkansas State Show. Arkansas Daffodil Society 
and Conway Council of Garden Clubs, Conway High School, Hwy. 64 West. 
Information: Mrs. J.C. Dawson, 367 Donaghey, Conway, AR 72032. 

March 27-28 Rome, Georgia. Mountain View Garden Club, Riverbend Mall. 
Information: Mrs. Douglas Milner, 123 Westmore Rd., Rome, GA 30161. 

March 31 April 1—Hernando, Mississippi. Mississippi State Show. The Garden 
Study Club of Hernando at the De Soto County Fair Bldg., Hwy. 51 South. 
Information: Mrs. Barry M. Carter, 4671 Highway 304, Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 31 -April 1—Memphis, Tennessee. Merry Weeders Garden Club and Mid 
South Daffodil Society at Goldsmith Civic Garden Center. Information: Mary 
Winton, 4930 Roane Rd., Memphis, TN 38117. 

March 31 April 1—Nashville, Tennessee. Southern Regional Show. Middle 
Tennessee Daffodil Society, Cheekwood, Tennessee Botanical Gardens and 
Fine Arts Center. Information: Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Rt. 3, 1206 Natchez 
Rd., Franklin, TN 37064. 

March 31 April 1—Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Garden Council of Chapel Hill and 
Carrboro & North Carolina Botanical Garden, Totten Center, North 
Carolina Botanical Garden. Information: Mrs. W.L. Wiley, 412 Cameron 
Avenue. Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 
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April 5-6—Portland, Oregon, National Show, Pacific Coast Daffodil Society, Red 
Lion Inn, Lloyd Center, 1000 N.E. Multnomah. Information: Ms. Marilynn 
Howe, 11831 Juniette, Culver City, CA 90230. 

April 7—Princess Anne, Maryland. Somerset County Garden Club, Peninsula 
Bank. Information: Mrs. Ralph E. French, Route 1, Princess Anne, MD 21853. 

April 7-8—Gloucester, Virginia. Garden Club of Gloucester at the Gloucester 
Intermediate School, Route #17. Information: Nancy McKelvy, Exchange, 
Rt. 4, Gloucester, VA 23061. 

April 10-11 Louisville, Kentucky. Kentucky State Show. Kentucky Daffodil 
Society, Louisville Galleria, 4th Street & Muhammad Ali Blvd. Information: 
Mrs. Wynant Dean, 1629 Cowling Avenue, Louisville, KY 40205. 

April 12-13—Lawrence, Kansas. Prairie Acres, Green Thumb, Lawrence, 
Meadowlark, Countryside Garden Clubs and the Lawrence Garden Center, 
9th and Vermont. Information: Mrs. Vernon E. Carlsen, 811 Sunset Drive, 
Lawrence, KS 66044. 

April 13—Scottsburg, Indiana. Indiana Daffodil Growers South at the Catholic 
Church Parish Hall. Information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, RFD 3, Box 187A, 
Scottsburg, IN 47170. 

April 14-15—Cincinnati, Ohio. Southwest Ohio Daffodil Society at the Eastgate 
Mall, Information: Mr. William Lee, 3075 Taylor Avenue, Cincinnati, OH 
45220. 

April 1415—Washington, D.C. Washington Daffodil Society, National 
Arboretum. Information: Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead Rd., Bethesda, 
MD 20817. 

April 14-15—Edgewater, Maryland. London Town Public House and Gardens at 
the London Town Public House and Gardens. Information: Mrs. R. Gamble 
Mann, P.O. Box 176, Edgewater, MD 21037. 

April 14-15—Hampton, Virginia. Mid-Atlantic Regional. Tidewater, Virginia, 
Daffodil Society, Holiday Inn, (Coliseum). Information: Mr. H. DeShields 
Henley, 115 Conifer Road, Newport News, VA 23606. 

April 16-17—Chillicothe, Ohio. Midwest Regional. Adena Daffodil Society at the 
Veterans Administration Medical Center, Building #9. Information: Mrs. 
Mary Rutledge, 704 Ashley Drive, Chillicothe, OH 45601. 

April 18-19—Baltimore, Maryland. Maryland Daffodil Society at the Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Charles and Woodbrook Lane. Information: 
Ms. Nancy H. Howard, 309 Chattolanee Hill, Owings Mills, MD 21117. 

April 19—Upperville, Virginia. Upperville Garden Club at Trinity Parish House. 
Information: Mrs. William Tayloe, “Seldom Seen”, Route 1, Box 205, 
Middleburg, VA 22117. 

April 21-22—Columbus, Ohio. Ohio State Show. Central Ohio Daffodil Society at 
the Upper Arlington Municipal Services Building, 3200 Tremont Road. 
Information: Mrs. David Gill, 4381 Lyon Drive, Columbus, OH 43220. 

April 24-25—Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania State Show. 
Chambersburg Garden Club at the Recreation Center, South Third Street. 
Information: Mrs. Owen Hartman, 105 Farmington Road, Chambersburg, 
PA 17201. 

April 24-25—Cleveland, Ohio. Western Reserve Daffodil Society at the Garden 
Center of Greater Cleveland, 11030 East Blvd. Information: Mr. Wells 
Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, OH 44124. 

April 25-26—Downingtown, Pennsylvania. Garden Class of the GFWC Woman’s 
Club of Downingtown, Woman’s Club House, Manor Avenue. Information: 
Mrs. Theodore F. Merkel, 69 Cantillo Way, Downingtown, PA 19335. 
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April 26—Bloomington, Indiana. Indiana State Show. Indiana Daffodil Society at 
the First Baptist Church-United Church of Christ, 2420 E. Third Street. 
Information: Mr. Donald Sauvain, 1400 E. Hillside Drive, Bloomington, IN 
47401. 

April 27—Wilmington, Delaware. Northeast Regional Show. Delaware Daffodil 
Society and Pennsylvania Daffodil Society, St. Albans Church, 913 Wilson 
Road. Information: Mr. W.R. Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Road, West 
Chester, PA 19380. 

April 28—Akron, Ohio. Northeastern Ohio Daffodil Society at the Rolling Acres 
Mall,2400 Romig Avenue. Information: Mr. Jack Ward, 1743 Lafayette Circle, 
Stow, OH 44224. 

April 28-29 Mansfield, Ohio. Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit Hall, 
Kingwood Center, 900 Park Avenue, West. Information: Mr. Charles 
Applegate, Route 2, Box 163, Perrysville, OH 44864. 

April 29—Short Hills, New Jersey. New Jersey State Show. New Jersey Daffodil 
Society at The Mall at Short Hills. Information: Mrs. J. Duncan Pitney, Pitney 
Farm, Menham, NJ 07945. 

April 30-May 1— Nantucket, Massachusetts. Nantucket Garden Club. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. Earle Macausland, P.O. Box 298, Nantucket, MA 02554. 

May 2—Greenwich, Connecticut. New England Regional Show. Greenwich 
Daffodil Society at the Greenwich Boys Club. Information: Mrs. Clark T. 
Randt, 59 Husted Lane, Greenwich, CT 06830. 

May 11-12—Dublin, New Hampshire. Northern New England Daffodil Show, 
Dublin Town Hall. Information: Mrs. Wellington Wells, Jr., Box 308 RFD, 
Marlborough, NH 03455. 

May 12-13—Minneapolis, Minnesota. Central Regional Show. Daffodil Society of 
Minnesota. Information: Mr. Julius Wadekamper, 10078 154th Avenue, Elk 
River, MN 55330. 


Indians believed that a naked squaw, walking in the garden under a bright moon 
while dragging her clothes behind her, would keep cutworms from destroying the 
vegetables. I wonder if this would have any effect on the larvae of the narcissus 
bulb fly??? 

CODS Corner 


BALLYDORN BULB FARM 
Killinchy, Newtownards, Co. Down 
Northern Ireland 

Offers new and recent award-winning introductions and selected 
seedling stocks. 

All culttvars of proven vigor, substance, and purity of color. 

Cafa/ogue ivi// be sent out in early March, 1984 , to purchasers of bulbs in 
1982 and 1983. Should you fail to receive a copy, kind/y ivrife to the above 
address and a free copy will be sent. 
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Daffodils of 
Distinction 

Beautiful prize-winning \ 

blooms from our V 

vigorous, healthy bulbs 

Winners of TEN *•*---■ 

consecutive RHS 

Gold Medals — / ' ^ 

Over 300 
varieties 

Exciting novelties and show 
favourites are listed in our free colour 
catalogue from — 

Knowehead • Dergmoney * Omagh ■ 
County Tyrone • Northern Ireland * 
Telephone: 0662 2931/0662 2192 




Special collecrions avail able on requesr 
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THE FIRST THIRTY YEARS 

Delia Bankhead. Great Falls, Virginia 

Recounting the entire history of an organization so dynamic as this one has 
proved a task so formidable that I am somewhat hesitant to make this less than 
complete offering. I haue tried to produce an account as accurate and objective as 
possible, always in the knowledge that any errors will be undoubtedly spotted by 
one of our many sharp-eyed members. All material has been drawn from minutes 
of directors' and other meetings, written reports, ADS publications, and some 
from correspondence. / was most fortunate to receive Paul Frese's daffodil 
correspondence file for study. Minutes of all but one of the early meetings were an 
enormous help in sorting out the actual events of 1954-56.1 am deeply indebted to 
all those who sent me their files and who also responded so gallantly to my frantic 
phone calls for more information. To Roberta VJatrous I owe special thanks for 
undertaking specific researches and for sternly correcting me when I 
inadvertently gave her more credit than was due. 

My notes filled three full legal pads. Faced with this overwhelming amount of 
information, l reluctantly decided to produce much of it in condensed format 
rather than narrative form. Part I is an account of the early years, followed by a 
sing/e paragraph for each year in which genera/ Society affairs are summarized. 
Part II, to appear in the June Journal, consists of a chronological record of the 
accomplishments of each committee or area of action. Parts I and II were meant 
to be read together—space limitations simply won’t permit. 

Many, many people have contributed an enormous amount of thought, work, 
and their own money into making the ADS what it is today—the preeminent and 
most productive organization devoted to daffodils in the world. There is not 
enough space in an entire Journal to detail the efforts of all these people, and to 
those whose work is not recognized by name in these pages, I apologize. 

In reflecting on our thirtieth anniversary, I sincerely hope our future years are 
guided by the great leadership and devotion to principle which has graced our first 
thirty years. 

Interest in growing and showing daffodils in America goes back many years 
before the formation of the American Daffodil Society, as evidenced by the 
activities of many state and local societies and garden clubs. An early report from 
Maryland states, “a first meeting by a group of ladies interested in daffodils was 
held in 1919, and the Hardy Garden Club held the first daffodil show in that same 
year,” The first known show with a printed schedule was held by the Maryland 
Daffodil Society on April 28, 1924, and had 182 entries. The Garden Club of 
Virginia began its daffodil shows in 1934 and the Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
Garden Club in 1936. Also early on the scene were shows in Arkansas, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Oklahoma, as well as the District of 
Columbia. 

In 1950, three garden clubs in the Washington area held a combined show in 
Washington. This led to the foundation of the Washington Daffodil Society later 
that year. The first president was Dr. Freeman Weiss (later Bullet in and Yearbook 
editor); Treasurer Willis Wheeler became the first permanent ADS Secretary, and 
Secretary Roberta Watrous was a founder who attended all the early 
organizational meetings. Marie Bozievich, Willard King, and Carey Quinn were on 
its first Board of Directors. All these were among the founders of ADS. 
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The wide variety of modern hybrid daffodils was the subject of an article by 
Carey Quinn in the September, 1953, issue of Popular Gardening, edited by Paul 
Frese. Mr. Frese, who was well aware of the need for a national society through his 
extensive correspondence and travel about the country, issued a compelling call 
for the formation of such a society in an article titled, “Who Will Join a Daffodil 
Society?” in the October, 1953, issue of his magazine and another in the 
November December issue of National Gardener. These articles drew nearly 400 
responses, including many from future ADS mainstays—Mmes. Capen, Cox, 
Grier, Killigrew, Roennfeldt, Timms, and Wharton and Messrs. Lee, deGraaff, 
Throckmorton, and Quinn, among others. These articles, and his ensuing 
correspondence with the many interested people, provided the impetus necessary 
to bring about the organizational meetings of the Society. (Oddly, one respondent 
was a man from Nashville who had already written all the commercial growers to 
try to organize a national society. But for Mr. Frese’s excellent timing, we might 
have had a very different society.) 

Paul Frese had made several inquiries to horticultural societies asking them to 
host an organizational meeting. No responses to these are in the correspondence 
files. However, in his original response to Mr. Frese, Carey Quinn offered to host 
an “organizing committee” in Washington or join such a group wherever it might 
meet. He indicated that the local Maryland, D C., and Virginia groups “all go 
along," He then organized a small meeting at the home of Willard King, attended 
by himself and Mr. King, Mrs. L.R. Wharton and Mrs. William Bridges of 
Maryland, and Mrs. J. Robert Walker and Harry Tuggle of Virginia. They decided 
to call a meeting of those people in the Washington-Maryland-Virginia area plus all 
others who had evinced an interest in a national society. An invitation was sent 
from the Washington Daffodil Society, signed by Roberta C. Watrous, inviting all 
interested persons to a meeting to be held in connection with the third Daffodil 
Institute in Washington on April 9, 1954. 

This historic meeting was held at Woodward and Lothrop’s Chevy Chase store 
and was attended by approximately sixty people from twenty-one states. Frederic 
P. Lee, moderator and co-chairman of the Institute, called the group to order and 
asked that a temporary chairman be elected, Paul Frese became temporary 
chairman and Harry Tuggle temporary secretary until “organization could be 
effected.” The group discussed rules under which the Society would operate, by¬ 
laws, tax-exempt status, dues, regions, and many other organizational steps to be 
taken. The first Board of Directors was elected. 

This Board met formally on January 22, 1955, with twelve members present. 
Proxies for eight other members were held by those in attendance. They elected 
officers and considered the constitution and by laws to be put before the 
membership at the first annual meeting. There was much discussion of the aims 
and purposes of the new society. In the minutes of these meetings (and in a set of 
proposals made in January, 1954, to the Washington Daffodil Society by Carey 
Quinn) are contained the seeds for all present ADS activities—education of judges 
and judging standards, a scale of points for judging, classification and registration, 
accreditation of shows and awards, health and culture, publications, test gardens, 
symposiums, garden awards, and regional organization. Everything but the Data 
Bank was anticipated by Messrs. Quinn, Frese, Tuggle, Weiss, King, F.P. Lee and 
Mmes. Bridges, Walker, Wharton, Watrous and others. The first international 
recognition occurred at the International Horticultural Conference held in London 
in 1955. The ADS was named national registration authority for all American bred 
daffodils. 
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In the year that followed, three Bulletins were issued under the editorship of Dr. 
Weiss, and it was decided to hold the first National Convention in Washington, 
April 5-7, 1956. Guy Wilson was principal speaker. C.R Wootton and many 
American experts also addressed the group. The tradition of having first rate 
speakers from America and overseas was established from the very beginning. 
The 250 people attending the convention confirmed the officers and directors, 
approved the by-laws, and established the first regions. The first officers were: 
Carey E. Quinn, President; George S. Lee, First Vice President; Grant E. Mitsch, 
Second Vice President; Secretary, Willis Wheeler; and Treasurer, Mrs. William A. 
Bridges. Six regional vice presidents were chosen and Freeman Weiss was named 
editor of publications. Four Bulletins were published in 1956 as well as the first 
Yearbook, modeled on the 1955 Washington Daffodil Society Yearbook. The first 
Symposium had forty five contributors. 


Carey Quinn. C.R. Wootton, and Guy Wilson at the first ADS Convention in 1956. (from the 
RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook 1957). 

In 1957, 168 members attended the convention at Kingwood Center, 
Mansfield, Ohio. The "First National Show' 1 had 1400 entries and was attended by 
12,500 visitors. The first judging school w/as given. George Lee became our second 
president The main thrust in this year was to get enough accredited judges for 
shows. George Lee established the Publicity Committee and stated the “need to 
set up and staff membership displays at all shows.” Carey Quinn, new editor of the 
Bulletin, published two for the year. Dr. Weiss edited the 1957/58 Yearbook 
published in December. It was agreed to handle the RHS yearbooks and classified 
lists for sale to the membership. Dr. Weiss proposed a complete handbook on 
culture, shows, accrediting, etc. 

In 1958, much of the Society’s activity was focussed on its incorporation as a 
non-profit, tax exempt organization, and revision of the by-laws. That year the 
convention was in Atlanta, and the 200 in attendance approved the new status of 
the Society. Frederic P. Lee, founding member, who contributed his legal services 
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to the Society, drew up the incorporation papers which were signed by Roberta C. 
Watrous, Freeman Weiss, and Margaret Lancaster as Incorporators. As ol July 1, 
the membership was 1166 (up from 780 in 1957) due mainly to membership 
brochures which were distributed at large flower shows, notably the New York 
International Flower Show. An interesting note from Texas in this year’s 
records Nita Harmon stated that many in the Dallas area were growing large 
collections of imported bulbs and would put in many new cultivars from Australia 
and New Zealand this year. She noted that profits from Texas flower shows 
average $16,000 to $18,000 a year and built the Dallas Garden Center. 

At the 1959 convention in Philadelphia, a show was held by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society in which the new ADS scale of points was used forjudging. 
We had information/membership booths at both the New York and Chicago 
flower shows. The Photography, Library, and Round Robin Committees were 
activated. Carey Quinn made one of many proposals that the ADS give awards 
for American bred flowers to encourage American hybridizers. 

1960 saw the convention and show held in Dallas with over 100 in attendance. 
George Lee turned over the presidency to Wells Knierin after the longest term in 
office of any president three years. The membership rose to 1615, perhaps an all- 
time high for U.S. members. (No breakdown of overseas membership is available 
but five years later there were only twenty-three overseas members.) 



George Lee, second president, presents the Patricia Reynolds Perpetual Trophy to William 
Roese, who became our tenth president, at the fourth annual Southern California Daffodil 
Show in 1%0. 
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Roanoke, Virginia, was the scene of'the 1961 convention. The 249 members 
visited the nearby Garden Club of Virginia show as no show was held in 
connection with the convention. This was the year of the great debate over a 
proposed dues increase from $3.00 to $4.00. 

(n 1962, the convention at Nashville was attended by 200. The show presented 
many ADS awards, including all the new ones. School III was given, and Willis 
Wheeler became our fourth president. 

Nineteen sixty three might be called the Year of the Miniature (paragraph to 
follow on miniature history). The convention in Stratford, Connecticut, was held in 
conjunction with a show given by the Connecticut Daffodil Society and School III 
was given. This was also the year that the first American-bred flower, Aircastle, 
won Best in Show at the RHS show in London. (It also won BIS at the Midland 
Show in England the previous year.) Another proposal for a system of awards for 
American-bred flowers—this time by Frank Seney—was tabled. Among other 
actions, we refused to co-sponsor a show with the New York Horticultural 
Society. Dr. Tom Throckmorton began his history making investigation of the use 
of computers for storing daffodil information. 

The show schedule at the 1964 convention in Asheville, North Carolina, was 
the first in which the ADS name was located in the most prominent position—in 
larger type and above that of the local show. John Larus became president at the 
convention which was attended by 180 members. Actions in this year include the 
agreement with the American Horticultural Society to contribute material and 
funds for the forthcoming publication of the AHS Daffodil Handbook. The Second 
Vice President became responsible for and coordinator of the activities of all 
regional vice presidents. In this year it was decided to discontinue publication of 
our Yearbook with the 1964 edition and combine its material with the quarterly 
Bulletin. The Daffodil Journal was born with the September, 1964, issue which 
contained a description of the first Data Bank. Other actions include rejection (for 
the fourth time) of membership in the National Council of State Garden Clubs on 
the motion of Harry Tuggle that we “retain membership in AHS and exclude all 
others.” Our membership list was sold for the first (and only recorded) time. Who 
authorized and effected the sale is still a mystery. 



Helen Richardson, Willis Wheeler, and John Larus admire the daffodils at the Asheville 
convention in 1964. (Photo courtesty Asheville Citizen Times.) 
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In 1965, policy guidelines for Regional Vice Presidents were laid down by 
President Larus, including sponsorship and promotion of shows, schools and 
regional conferences, newsletters, test gardens, offering speakers to clubs in the 
region, and creating opportunities for the group purchase of bulbs. He also 
proposed standardized ADS entry tags for shows, but the Board took no action on 
this as it was thought there would be no demand for them. An executive search 
committee concluded there were insufficient funds to hire an executive director 
(first suggested in 1963) but recommended the Treasurer be paid a small stipend. 

In 1966, the highly acclaimed Daffodil Handbook, a joint project of ADS and 
AHS and edited by George Lee, was published. At the convention and show in 
Memphis, Bill Pannill became president. The position of Executive Director was 
created this year and George Lees appointment approved by the Board. A list of 
intermediate daffodils was offered for consideration by Jane Birchfield who 
reported Matthew Zandbergen’s offer of an award for an intermediate class. (This 
idea had been investigated twice previously, by Eleanor Hill and Harry Tuggle.) 
The Board ruled that in future years the Nominating Committee would expand its 
function to include nominations for Secretary, Treasurer, and all Regional Vice 
Presidents, in addition to presenting the slate of officers, regional directors, and 
directors-at-large. 

At the April, 1967, board meeting it was announced that the 1968 convention in 
Portland would have a “small competitive show” and that "a convention-type 
show” would be considered by the board in the fall. (Note—the Board has never 
taken a formal vote to have a national or convention type show. It just happened 
over the course of time.) At the 1967 convention in Philadelphia, a show was held 
by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. Executive Director George Lee 
submitted the first of his thoughtful, idea-packed reports. Kate (Kitty) Bloomer, 
this year's Silver Medal recipient, became the first American to take flowers to the 
RHS show in London and win (fifteen entries—twelve awards). 

In 1968 the duties of the Executive Director were defined in detail; and the 
board decided that the President, with the consent of the Board, will appoint an 
executive director annually, prior to January 1 of each year. The convention in 
Portland had no show, but visits to the Mitsch and Evans gardens made up for the 
lack. On becoming President, Tom Throckmorton stated two of his chief aims: 1) 
to consider awards for daffodils as they grow in the garden (Elizabeth Capen was 
later appointed to investigate the process for this); and 2) to consider adoption of a 
color system for all daffodils. The Executive Director worked on many fronts to 
clean up by-laws and restructure and revitalize many standing committees, noting 
about one, “the inactivity of this important committee ever since it was created 
over ten years ago suggests the need to examine periodically the work of our 
various committies and make whatever changes in their personnel and 
responsibilities conditions seem to warrant.” During the early years when his 
health was good, George Lee produced a continuous flow of ideas to improve all 
aspects of the Society’s operation. 

At the Nashville convention in 1969, the first Quinn Gold Medal was won— 
appropriately by Harry Tuggle, who had exhibited rarely in recent years. Later in 
the year, his untimely death, just before his accession to the presidency, robbed 
the Society of one of its most valuable members. Carey Quinn, first president and 
a principal founder, also died in this year. George Lee began the job of cataloging 
the Library, which had been moved to him in New Canaan, Connecticut. He advis¬ 
ed the Society not to use premiums as a membership incentive, as so many new 
members had dropped out immediately after receiving the Daffodil Handbook free 
with a membership. There were great discussions about conventions—and 
complaints about “too much partying”. {!!) Also discussed pro and con were 
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national shows. The Convention Committee originally created by by-laws, but 
never used, was activated to work with local groups and make recommendations 
for future conventions. The commercial membership category was dropped. 

In Dallas in 1970, the show schedule read, “1970 National Daffodil Show”—the 
first so called since the 1957 show in Ohio. It was held in conjunction with the 
Texas Daffodil Society and offered Junior Awards for the first time at a convention 
show. Walter E. Thompson became President. Twice during the year Mrs. Capen 
presented comprehensive proposals for awards for garden daffodils—both times 
tabled. The Executive Director automatically became a board member beginning 
with this year, and Division 12 was made optional for show schedules. 

Many new awards were offered at the 1971 “National Convention Show” in 
Hartford, sponsored by the Connecticut Daffodil Society. In this year, George Lee 
reported on bad troubles within the RHS and said they may decide to discontinue 
their yearbook. He noted that the Daffodil Journal had become the leading 
publication on daffodils in the world, and suggested the Journal pick up all 
information on registration, tests, and awards previously carried by their 
Yearbook. (The ADS was made the national authority for U.S. Registrations in 
1955 and U.S. registrations have been published in the Journal since 1969.) 
Standardized ADS show entry tags became available. 

Again, the convention was held in Portland in 1972, with a show for collections 
only, and all the new collection trophies were offered. For the first time in six years, 
the ADS Gold Medal was awarded—to Matthew Fowlds. Bill Bender was elected 
President. 

Williamsburg, Virginia, was the scene of the 1973 convention with a show given 
by the Tidewater Daffodil Society. At this show the first AHS Silver Medal for 24 
American-bred flowers was awarded—to Bill Pannill. (Qualifications for this award 
were later altered to a gold medal for 15 cultivars). Dr. Bender reported that the 
Society was slightly in debt due to a drop in income, but stated there was no 
interest in raising dues. 

In 1974 the ADS returned to Ohio for its convention—this time in Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Lionel Richardson, on one of her several trips to conventions, noted that 
“the RHS is only interested in rhododendrons” in connection with comments 
about lack of cooperation of that society with respect to our many proposals for 
classification changes. Bill Roese' became our new President. We finally joined the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, only to advertise our publications in 
theirs and for “only one year.” (We are currently a member, according to the 
Editor.) 

The annual meeting was in Portland—our third convention there—in 1975. 
Again the show had classes for collections only. The inactivity and apparent lack of 
interest in daffodils by the RHS was again a subject which occupied the minds of 
many in this year. Tom Throckmorton proposed a new compact publication, 
Daffodils to Show and Grow, as a solution to the lack of regular updating of the 
Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names (see further details 
below). The permanent Show Reporter’s job was re-established (there was one, 
briefly, in the early years) and the person filling this job will become a Board 
member. 

In 1976 we returned to Philadelphia to help celebrate the Bicentennial. Bill 
Ticknor became the eleventh President of the ADS. Awards for American garden 
daffodils were again proposed by Mrs. Capen, An Intermediate List was also 
proposed again this year. An ADS membership pin was proposed by Margaret 
Yerger no action taken. In this year the First World Daffodil Convention was 
held in New Zealand with many ADS members in attendance. 
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In 1977, Mrs, Lionel Richardson again attended the convention—in San 
Francisco, where she was awarded the ADS Gold Medal. Dr. Throckmorton, 
Silver Medalist of 1977, was also presented the Peter Barr Memorial Cup (only two 
other Americans—B.Y. Morrison and Grant Mitsch, had ever received this 
honor). New color coding in daffodil classification will take effect on July 1. The 
ADS pin proposal was approved and Marie Bozievich submitted three of her 
designs for it. The Board chose her Accent, which was subsequently produced. 

On the death of George Lee in January, 1978, President Bill Ticknor carried on 
the Executive Director’s duties as well as his own. Among many other tasks, he 
managed the gigantic task of transporting all the Society documents, including the 
Library, from Connecticut to his home in North Carolina. On his retirement as 
President, the Board appointed him as the second permanent Executive Director. 
(Laura Lee Ticknor later shared his responsibilities as Co-Executive Director.) At 
the convention in Columbus, Ohio, Charles Anthony was elected President. This 
was the last year in which a judging school was held in conjunction with the 
convention. In this year the first Daffodils to Show and Grow came off the press. 
Publications Chairman Laura Lee Ticknor reported that big early sales had 
already covered the cost of its publication. It will be the final authority for 
classification in all ADS shows. 

The convention and show in 1979 were held in Boston, attended by many 
sniffling returnees from the 1979 World Daffodil Convention which had been held 
immediately before in England, Holland, and Northern Ireland. This exciting trip 
included several shows and many garden tours in England and Ireland as well as 
tourist attractions in Holland. This year was also marked by a long debate on 
schools’ policies and the ongoing classification debate. 

At the 1980 Memphis convention and show, the ADS Gold Medal was awarded 
to Dr. Throckmorton, the only person to win both the Society’s top awards. Later 
in the year, he received the Distinguished Service Medal awarded by the American 
Horticultural Society. Marie Bozievich received the ADS Silver Medal as she 
became the new President. This year it was President Bozievich who proposed an 
award for garden daffodils. The board approved the concept that the Society 
would offer each year one award to a daffodil proved worthy as an outstanding 
plant and flower. It would be called the John and Gertrude Wister Award. In this 
year the Larus bequest monies were put into the Betty and John Larus Education 
Research Fund, along with other monies to “suggest to the IRS that we have a 
purpose.” (Author’s note—Indeed! A brief perusal of this record of purpose and 
accomplishments should be sufficient to convince the most suspicious IRS agent 
if the occasion should ever arise.) 

The show held in connection with the 1981 Newport Beach Convention had the 
most comprehensive schedule ever seen at a national convention, including entire 
sections for container-grown, junior, and seedling entries. First Vice President 
Louise Hardison won the ADS Silver Medal. Later in the year, the Society was 
again deprived of one of its brightest and most energetic presidents-to-be by her 
early demise. Events in the year: the first set of judges took refresher courses, the 
hot debate over color coding in shows may have been resolved by the Board’s 
action to permit local option on this issue. Helen Link, Chairman of the new 
Garden Awards Committee, presented a report describing testing procedures. 
The Board postponed action on this proposal until 1982. 

At the 1982 Nashville Convention and Show, the new Throckmorton Ribbon 
was offered for the first time; and Quentin Erlandson became the fourteenth 
President of the ADS. The Garden Awards Committee began testing. It will test 
one cultivar each year—Stratosphere in 1982 and Accent in 1983. 
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The 1983 Williamsburg Convention was hosted again by the Tidewater Daffodil 
Society, whose show had entries totalling 2476 blooms. A procedural manual for 
the Board of Directors, begun earlier by Charles Anthony, was completed and 
distributed by President Erlandson. He also announced the establishment of a 
Memorial Fund to which members may contribute. The Executive Director will 
have discretion to accept non-cash or restricted use gifts which may be offered to 
this fund. In September Bill and Laura Lee Ticknor retired as Executive Directors 
and Leslie Anderson assumed their responsibilities. Among the recommendations 
made by Bill Ticknor was that the ADS compile and maintain a list of all local 
daffodil societies. In his final report he noted that in the 5J4 years of his 
administration, during recession and the collapse of other plant societies, the ADS 
increased both its membership and its invested assets substantially. 

To be continued. 


LEARNING FROM OUR MISTAKES 

If it’s true that we learn best from our mistakes, and 1 suppose it is, then I hope 
that by relating the following incidents you can avoid the same mistakes I made. 

The shows in which I customarily exhibit require complete color coding on all 
labels and entry tags. I’m used it it, and it presents no problems. Last spring, I 
visited a friend in an area where color coding was not required, and as friends 
usually do, I helped in preparation of labels for the show. I put only the cultivar 
name on the labels, since, as I said, the color code was not required. Entries were 
duly placed, and later we went back to see the show and found that our carefully 
selected and staged Quinn entry had received no award. Upon questioning, we 
learned that it was not judged because it did not meet schedule requirements. The 
schedule plainly stated that all blooms in collections must be identified by name 
and division number. I had failed to follow the first rule of exhibiting: READ THE 
SCHEDULE! 

Judging at a show several days later, I raised the question: must division 
numbers be on the label? Opinions varied; one thought they were always required, 
a major exhibitor thought they weren’t and hadn’t done it. The decision was made 
that they weren’t required. 

On relating the two stories to another friend, the immediate response was, “Of 
course they’re required. The Handbook says so.” Chagrined, I checked the 
Handbook, and it does indeed say so: 

CORRECTLY LABELED—Means that the cultivar or species 
is identified on the entry card in single and three stem exhibits 
and by a label on each cultivar or species in collections carrying 
the correct name and RHS division. The use of color code 
symbols is optional. The schedule must state whether or not 
color-coding is required, (p. 17) 

Rule No. 2: READ THE HANDBOOK ! 

About my friend whose Quinn wasn’t judged—yes, we’re still friends, and I’ve 
even been invited back, but you can bet that next time I’ll read the schedule and 
follow all the rules! 

—MLG 
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THE BEST DAFFODILS AS OF 1954 

The Washington Daffodil Society Yearbook for 1955 included an article by 
Carey E. Quinn, who was then Chairman of the WDS Symposium Committee, 
under the above title. The summary included daffodils for early, early midseason, 
midseason, late midseason, and late bloom periods. Each was rated (1) superlative 
in every sense; (2) excellent, near top; and (3) outstanding, one of the best. Space 
limitations preclude including the entire list, so we have chosen to list the cultivars 
which were given a 1 or 2 rating. The classification follows the system in use at that 
time. 

la: (1) Kingscourt, Milanion, Goldcourt; (2) Moonstruck, Golden Riot 
lb: (1) Preamble; (2) Trousseau, Spitzbergen 

lc: (1) Glenshesk, Cantatrice, Broughshane; (2) Petsamo, Hindustan, Alycidon, 
Vigil, Glenbush 

2a self yellow: (1) St, Keverne, Galway, Mulrany; (2) Castledermot, Leitrim 
2a with red, pink, or orange: (1) Ceylon, Narvik; (2) Armada, Sun Chariot, 
Galcador, Firemaster, Aranjuez, Palestine, Fire Guard, Indian Summer, 
Reserve 

2b with yellow: (1) Tudor Minstrel, Green Island; (2) Brunswick, Bizerta, Statue, 
Lunar Rainbow, Tryst, Satin Queen 

2b with red, pink, or orange: (1) Arbar; (2) Signal Light, Fire Gleam, Daviot, King 
Cardinal, Roimond 

2c: (1) Zero, Ave; (2) Parkmore, Shining Waters, Truth, Carnlough, Tornamona, 
Ludlow, Rostov, Killaloe, Gentility 
3a: (1) Chungking; (2) Rallysillan, Therm, Dinkie 

3b with yellow: (2) Angeline, Greenore, Fairy Tale, Misty Moon, Reprieve 
3b with red, pink, or orange: (1) Limerick, Corncrake, Bravura; (2) Ballycastle, 
Masaka, Blarney, Clockface, Mahmoud, Tulyar 
3c: (1) Chinese White; (2) Altyre, Dallas, Frigid 

4: (2) Swansdown, Double Event, Yellow Cheerfulness, Cheerfulness, Falaise 

5a: (2) Tresamble 

5b: (2) Silver Chimes 

6a: (2) Jenny, Charity May 

7a: (2) Shah 

7b: (2) Golden Perfection, Tittle-Tattle 
8: (2) Orange Wonder 
9: (2) Cantabile, Sea Green 

True miniatures, not more than 8 inches in height: (1) Raindrop, April Tears; {2) 
N. Cyclataz, N. rupicota , Wee Bee, Angie, Xit, Tristesse, N. iuatieri, Flomay, 
Sun Disc 

Intermediates, 8 to 14 inches in height: (1) Fairy Circle; (2) Thoughtful, Beryl, 
Lady Bee 

There also followed an “ ‘Ecomomy List’ of Fine Up to-Date Daffodils" whose 
average retail cost was below 60<P per bulb and a list of “Best Decoratives.” 

To which flowers would you give a “1” rating today? 
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MIDWESTERN ACCLIMATIZED 

DAFFODILS 

for 

EXHIBITION and GARDEN 


After growing daffodils for thirteen years, we are pleased to announce 
our first offering of midwestern grown and acclimatized daffodils. Emphasis 
will be on both older and modern favorites that have proved themselves in 
our climate. 

For the enthusiast, a few newer and fully acclimatized down under 
cultivars will be offered. Collections will be available and special group/club 
orders will be encouraged. 

It is our goal to produce quality bulbs for the gardener and show 
enthusiast as well as continuing to expand our hybridizing program with 
emphasis on achieving the most intensely colored, sun-resistant daffodils 
possible. 

Our catalog will not be released until after spring flowering, but we urge 
you to request one now so you will receive your free copy promptly in early 
May. If you desire our 1984 descriptive catalog, please write to the address 
below. 


Dr. John Reed 

OAKWOOD DAFFODILS 

1390 Niles-Buchanan Road 
Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


J 
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THE DAFFODIL MART 


Dear Customers and Friends, 

We are approaching our fifth year of hybridizing smail and fragrant 
daffodils with great anticipation. 

Through the generosity of friends and the help of growers, we continue 
to expand our lisr and number of varieties that we grow (over 200 now). 

We are always looking for rare, outstanding, and unusual cultivars and 
varieties, with particular interest in Division 5-11. Please write to us if you 
have some and would like to trade. We are interested in raising, 
evaluating, and selling your outstanding new hybrids. 

If you haven't received a copy, please write for our free, extensive, 
descriptive price list of both old and new varieites for show, garden, and 
naturalizing. We specialize in miniature, dwarf, and fragrant types. 

We appreciate your business and continued support, and we look 
forword to hearing from you. 

Happy Daffodilling! 

Brest and Becky Heath 


THE DAFFODIL MAM 
Rr. 3, Box 794 DJ 
Gloucester, Virginia 23061 
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" OF COURSE 1 CARE ABOUT THE flWFOHtS, TUURMM) BUT VO CANT W OUT TUERE AH NIGHT . 1 M 

REPRINTED WITH SPECIAL PERMISSION OF KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC 


LOUISE DE COLIGNY 

In the September issue we asked if any of our readers could tell us anything 
about Louise de Coligny, the lady for whom a pink and white daffodil is named. 

From Victor Roozen, Hillegom, Holland, comes the following: 

Louise de Coligny was t he fourt h and last wife of our famous 
Prince William of Orange, called William the Silent, the founder 
of the Orange dynasty. From all the preceding marriages there 
were children. 

Louise was born a French princess on September 23, 1555, 
and died November 13, 1620. 

Her first husband, Charles de Teligny, was killed together 
with her father, Caspar de Coligny, in Paris in the so-called 
Night of Bartolomew, August 23 24, 1572. 

Louise married William of Orange at Antwerp, April 12, 

1583. 


William was murdered at Delft, Holland, on July 10, 1584. 
The place where this happened and even the bulletgaps in the 
wall are still to be seen in the "Princenhof” in Delft. 
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DAFFODIL DADDY 

JAYDEE ATKINS Acer, Hawkinsuiile, Georgia 

We daffodil people have 
heard of “daffodil husbands,” 
those wonderful and rare men 
who dutifully perform their 
wives’ daffodil tasks. Robin 
Reade recently outlined a 
daffodil husband’s plight, in 
humorous detail, as a delightful 
after dinner speaker at one of 
our ADS conventions. 

Now comes another type of 
daffodil supporter—a Daffodil 
Daddy. Because I have always 
grown most of my daffodils at 
my Father's residence, he has 
been drawn into my affliction. 

His favorite flower is Tete a 
Tete and he has moved many 
spare Tete a Tete bulbs to the 
cemetery where my Mother is 
buried. After a courageous four 
year battle against cancer, my 
Mother died and Daddy was 
left to face life alone. He is a 
very self-sufficient person and 
has carried on in her absence 
admirably. The Tete-a Tetes at 
my Mother’s grave are Daddy’s quiet tribute. 

A good Daffodil Daddy must willingly and ably perform the following duties: 
digging, weeding, watering, heavy moving of sand and gravel, mulching, wind 
break planting, application and removal of weather protection devices during 
bloom season, moral support, reporting of any high quality blooms, keeping all 
animals out of daffodil bed, showing of daffodil bed to all interested persons, 
maintenance of all tools and sharpening of knife used for cutting blooms, etc., etc., 
etc. 

My Daddy says all daffodils are blue ribbon winners and says he would make a 
poor judge. He accompanied me to the Nashville show in 1977. He was intrigued 
by the judging process and spent hours studying the entire show. When I asked 
him his opinion of everything, he replied, “Those ladies sure can talk!" 

My Daddy loves to lift the bulbs and calls thick, bushy roots “whiskers." He 
becomes very nervous when we come to an expensive cultivar. After telling him 
the price tag, he places his four fined digging fork at least an extra foot away from 
the designated spot, before he pierces the ground. As he lifts the clump he lets out 
a long sigh of relief. He has been known to “shish-ka-bob” bulbs on his digging folk. 

I can't complain— Daffodil Daddies are hard to come by. After a hard day’s work, 1 
can always depend on hearing the same reply. As I load up to leave and thank 
Daddy for his work, his response is always, “Poor help is better than no help." 

I suppose Daddy is so fond of digging because of his lifelong work. He retired 
from the Atlanta and West Point Railroad and used to set telephone and telegraph 
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poles by hand. Those were the good old days before what my Daddy describes as 
“new policy" took over. His formal education consisted of the College of Hard 
Knocks and he further states that he holds a Ph.D. in post hole digging. He is a U.$. 
Marine veteran of the Pacific theatre in W.W. II. He has four daughters and seven 
grandchildren. He believes in cleaning your plate, wearing it out, using it up, hard 
work, doing it right, good manners, and digging precisely straight and uniformly 
deep daffodil planting trenches! 

I have always been considered a “Daddy’s girl” and with good reason. After 
three daughters, my parents just knew the fourth child would be their long awaited 
son. Jay D. Atkins, Jr. would be the name. Fate presented them with yet another 
girl and a name was put together to staisfy the namesake problem. I have often 
been referred to as my Daddy’s “only boy." I grew up working outside with Daddy, 
fishing, camping, working on cars, etc. The housework was left to the older sisters 
and I was assigned to Daddy as his special elf. Therefore I cannot sew, but can 
change the oil and oil filter on an automobile. My daffodil hobby has perpetuated 
my special relationship with my Father. 

My daffodil bed at my Daddy’s is weed free. He crawls on his hands and knees 
and plucks any weed which dares to rear its ugly head. My Daddy has an intense 
hatred for weeds and his hobby is fighting weeds in his lush lawn and my daffodil 
bed. While Otis Etheredge and I were touring a featured daffodil garden at an ADS 
convention, we both commented on the quality of the flowers. Then I castially 
commented that there were lots of weeds in the beds. Otis became very paranoid, 
wrinkled up his brow and queried, “Well, I’ve got a weed problem, everybody does, 
(pause). . .don’t you?” With my nose (according to Otis) stuck high in the air, I 
emphatically stated, “Heavens no, MY DADDY pulls mine out!” I’ll never forget 
the look on Otis’s face. 

Although Otis will tell you I am a spoiled Southern belle, I am just lucky enough 
to have a Daffodil Daddy. To my Daddy, Jay D. Atkins of Redan, Georgia, a Tete- 
a-Tete thank you. 

-—- ^ » m - 

1954 SHOW WINNERS 

Just how far have we come since 1954? In an attempt to find the answer, I 
checked the London show reports in the 1955 Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook. J.L. 
Richardson dominated the 1954 show scene, winning Gold Medals at both the 
early Competition and the Show. 

At the early Competition, he won the principal class for twelve raised by the 
exhibitor with Early Mist, Himalaya, Arbar, Tudor King, Jaguar, Galway, Andes, 
Ceylon, Matapan, and three under number. One of those under number, 850, was 
Best Bloom in Show, and subsequently named Vulcan. Vulcan was still winning 
prizes in 1983, having won the White Ribbon in Memphis. D. & J.W. Blanchard 
were second showing Karamudli and seedlings under number. 

At the Daffodil Show, held several weeks later, Richardson won the only Gold 
Medal, and here he also won the Engleheart Cup with Guy Wilson a close second. 
Included in Richardson’s winning collection were Royal Charger, Cape Horn, 
Golden Rapture, Tudor Minstrel, Ringmaster, Tudor King, King’s Ransom, Masai 
King, Salmon Trout, Arbar, and Air Marshal. In second place, Guy Wilson 
included Ave, Maraval, Bravura, Foxhunter, Preamble, Home Fires, and six under 
number. Wilson's No. 38/45, later named Easter Moon, was Best Bloom. Not to be 
outdone, it, too, was winning prizes in 1983, having been the Gold Ribbon winner 
in Indianapolis. 

M,L.G. 
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TWIN FLOWERED BULBOCOD1UMS 

WILLIAM O. TlCKNOR, Tyner, North Carolina 


My records tell me that Roberta Watrous gave Laura Lee and me a six-inch pot 
filled with N. bu/bococfium Filifolius on November 8,1981. On November 19,1981, 
the bulbs were lifted from the pot and put in the ground. In the spring of 1982 I 
noticed with interest that there was one twin flowered stem—something I had 
never before seen in bulbocodiums. 

This spring the clump bloomed prolifically and there were six twin flowered 
stems. They looked exactly like their neighbors and, really, looked quite natural. 
This may well be a one shot affair in a particularly good year, or perhaps the great 
Miniature Lady gave us some open pollinated seedlings that decided to improve on 
their parents. 

I will be watching next year and perhaps I can trowel out the two-fers and plant 
them separately. 




I especially like the combination of daffodils and red dwarf 
irises blooming together along the stepping stone path. Their 
seasons overlap. 

Mary Duvall, Minnesota 







REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION, APRIL 5-7, 1984 
RED LION INN, LLOYD CENTER, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Name _—___ 

Address _____—„--— _ 

City _____ State ____Zip__ 

Christian or Nickname _ 

REGISTRATION FEE: Before March 5th.. $95.00 

March 5th or later....$100,00 


Registration Includes: National Show; Awards Party on April 5; all day tour to 
Murray Evans and three additional gardens, lunch at Menucha, annual meeting 
and banquet on April 6; all day tour to Grant Mitsch, Richard and Elise Havens, 
lunch at Mt. Angel Abbey, banquet on April 7. 

Do you plan to exhibit? YES - NO- 

Please make check payable to: Mrs. William Hesse, Treasurer, and mail to Mrs. 
Ernest Kirby, 37049 S.E. Louden Road, Corbett, Oregon 97019. 

HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 

American Daffodil Socity 
Red Lion Inn — Lloyd Center 
1000 N.E. Multnomah, Portland, Oregon 97232 
(503) 288-6111 

Please submit by March 10, 1984 

Single $61.00 Suites $150.00 to $325.00 

Double $71.00 

extra person in room $10.00 

Name __ 

Address _________ 

City .______ _ _ State _._._Zip ___ 

Arrival Date _____ Time _____ Departure Date ___Time 

I plan to share a room with____ 

Send the reservation directly to Red Lion Inn at the above address with a deposit 
for the first night’s lodging, or please note the number of your American Express, 
Master Charge or Visa Card. 

AX ___ VISA __ MC _ 

Expiration date _________ _ 
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The Flower. 

1 i bemtie and ill its brnv-erie t.l i re is no bulbed 
flower like the Dailodil." 


Tat Boot. 

•* Clean and round. 

Heavy and sound, 
la every bulb a flower,** 



Pi'O/V/O, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years 

fom the American Peony Society 
Duet $7 517 p.trJ annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for hit of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD„ HOPKINS, MINN 55343 

Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual Dues $8 50 Write to; 

B. L MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd., SW 
ROANOKE, VA 24015 


HEMEROCALLI5 (DayJilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your 
garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits in¬ 
sure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled'with informative data 
on varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many 
Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Joan D. Senior, Srcrr/rfry DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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A LONG ISLAND TEST GARDEN 

CASE G. Westerbeek, Kinston, North Carolina 

In 1972,1 read in your Daffodil Journal a list of the daffodils that you people had 
judged to be worth having, so I conceived the idea to find a place where a daffodil 
library could be established for the benefit of the public and connoisseurs. It was 
impossible to adhere to your list literally, as I thought it better to have cultivars 
which were more readily available. 

I found three locations in the eastern United States and planted 200 cultivars, 
six each, according to the divisions and sub-divisions you had listed. As you may 
gather it was work to pick, pack, ship, and plant. It took much time. 

Of these three locations, the lot at Planting Fields Arboretum, Oysterbay, was 
the only one that was tended and the results are tabulated below. The Arboretum 
is in Oysterbay, Long Island, and was given to New York State by Henry Coe to be 
used as a living lab pertaining to plants. Mr. Coe had gathered trees from all over 
the world, and his love for them, as well as shrubs and flowers, is evidenced on the 
grounds as well as in the greenhouses. There is a synoptic garden of shrubs, and I 
am told it is the most successful one in the United States. This is underplanted with 
perhaps fifty cultivars of daffodils, some of which have been there for thirty years 
to my knowledge. There is Daisy Schaefer, which during the late ’30s made its exit 
because of basal rot, and others only we old timers remember. It is beautiful and 
well cared for. Credit goes to Gordon Jones, curator for the last twenty-five years 
or more. Go and see for yourself. 

The following report was compiled by the staff of Planting Fields, with the actual 
counting being done by volunteers of the Syossett, New York, Garden Club. A 
sincere thanks to these ladies—it is a job well done. 

My intentions were to get this to you sooner, but did not. The report speaks for 
itself. The trend has continued, and in general the cultivars which did well are even 
in 1983 outstanding. 

(The report follows the pre-color code classification system. Mr. Westerbeek says the other 
two planting' are at Morris County Arboretum, Morristown, New Jersey, and at Arnold 
Arboretum in Boston if anyone wants to look them up.—Ed.) 

Except where noted, six bulbs of each planted fall, 1973. Test beds in sun. 

Number of blooms 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

DIVISION 1A - YELLOW TRUMPET 






Arctic Gold 

12 

20 

34 

35 

36 

34 

Bawnboy 

14 

24 

34 

33 

40 

28 

Biscay ne 

20 

20 

16 

7 

0 

0 

[Weak stems ] 

Died out. 






Dominator 

7 

9 

12 

3 

5 

11 

Other lAs more vigorous. 






Dutch Master 

9 

16 

24 

34 

16 

21 

Gold Medal 

14 

16 

16 

6 

2 

0 

[Large blooms 

- short stems.] Died out. 





Golden Harvest 

14 

15 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Died out. 







Golden Rapture 

12 

18 

22 

30 

38 

29 

Grape Fruit 

15 

16 

17 

21 

14 

9 


Weak stems. 
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Number of blooms 



1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Joseph McLeod (12) 

26 

19 

24 

21 

2 

4 

Died Out. 







King Alfred 

9 

21 

22 

31 

19 

29 

Careful, there are several strains. 





Kingscourt 

17 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Basal rot. Died out. 







Moonrise 

10 

8 

4 

14 

13 

24 

3 bulbs not producing. 







Rembrandt 

13 

22 

40 

35 

20 

23 

Slieveboy 

11 

20 

28 

36 

35 

43 

Later than other lAs. 







Ulster Prince 

12 

17 

27 

25 

33 

28 

Unsurpassable 

11 

16 

26 

31 

28 

45 

Flowers long lasting. 







Wee Bee (min.) 

7 

10 

9 

18 

11 

18 

Foliage only in 1980, 







DIVISION IB BICOLOR TRUMPET 






Elam hi 

5 

8 

20 

21 

2 

4 

Wee Bee and Bambi seem to go to leaves. 





Celebrity 

10 

13 

6 

7 

4 

1 

Died out 1980, 







Foresight 

11 

16 

9 

2 

1 

0 

Died out. 







Karamudli 

12 

13 

6 

7 

4 

0 

Stems weak. Died out. 







Magnet (12 bulbs) 

24 

37 

48 

45 

37 

14 

Flops over [only 3 blooms 1980j. 






Queen of Bicolors 

12 

16 

19 

32 

40 

52 

T rousseau 

15 

16 

28 

36 

36 

25 

DIVISION 1C - WHITE TRUMPET 






Broughshane (12) 

21 

16?? 

45 

59 

81 

90 

Cantatrice 

11 

11 

12 

5 

0 

0 

Died out, 







Empress of Ireland 

12 

20 

36 

48 

34 

33 

Mount Hood 

14 

21 

51 

41 

36 

40 

Mrs. Ernest H. Krelage 

11 

18 

17 

39 

48 

78 

Rashee 

10 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Died out. 







Vigil 

10 

17 

18 

36 

47 

74 

DIVISION ID - REVERSE TRUMPET 






Lunar Sea 

13 

17 

17 

24 

40 

41 

Spellbinder (12) 

35 

41 

57 

88 

97 

155 

DIVISION 2A - LARGE CUP (yellow/yellow, orange, red) 




Air Marshal 

13 

15 

27 

31 

25 

32 

Carbineer 

11 

17 

38 

41 

43 

41 

Carlton 

14 

33 

65 

128 

138 

144 

Ceylon 

14 

17 

30 

37 

35 

41 

Court Martial 

37 

29 

71 

77 

92 

95 

Fleurimont 

18 

28 

46 

70 

89 

139 

Fortune 

10 

12 

17 

30 

32 

47 

Galway 

18 

20 

28 

52 

51 

69 
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1974 

1975 

Number of blooms 
1976 1977 

1978 

1979 

Home Fires 

15 

13 

17 

22 

14 

38 

Ninth Lancer 

12 

13 

25 

39 

54 

72 

Grmeau 

11 

16 

27 

44 

63 

90 

Red Goblet 

13 

28 

36 

45 

58 

58 

Red Rascal 

22 

48 

75 

107 

131 

150 

Rosanne 

11 

21 

25 

41 

45 

52 

Rouge 

15 

23 

6 

5 

1 

0 

Died out. 

Rustom Pasha 

15 

23 

27 

39 

42 

52 

Scarlet Elegance 

19 

31 

49 

57 

50 

55 

DIVISION 2A LARGE CUP (yellow/yellow, orange, red) 
Sun Chariot (12) 44 38 60 

87 

120 

90 

Tinker 

16 

18 

50 

67 

86 

79 

Vulcan 

17 

18 

26 

44 

42 

69 

DIVISION 2B - LARGE CUP (white perianth, colored cup) 
Alicante 12 12 15 

22 

25 

34 

Belisana 

11 

16 

27 

44 

69 

86 

Careysville 

10 

18 

18 

28 

25 

12 

Chiffon 

12 

15 

16 

23 

34 

0 

Gone. 

Daviot 

17 

21 

28 

33 

0 

0 

Nothing left. 

Duke of Windsor 

12 

20 

33 

48 

76 

72 

Easter Bonnet 

12 

6 

11 

10 

12 

15 

Flower Record 

21 

21 

27 

60 

46 

70 

Green Island 

12 

6 

7 

10 

15 

23 

Kil worth 

11 

10 

17 

14 

16 

25 

Lemon Cup 

10 

13 

16 

25 

30 

64 

Heads hang down. 

Mrs. R.O. Backhouse 

14 

13 

25 

50 

47 

70 

Passionale 

15 

21 

43 

41 

12 

64 

Pink Rim 

9 

18 

30 

44 

50 

0 

Gone. 

Polindra 

13 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Died out. 

Roseyards 

11 

16 

27 

38 

40 

26 

Rosy Sunrise 

12 

15 

22 

25 

16 

8 

Salmon Trout 

17 

24 

34 

47 

38 

24 

Signal Light 

10 

12 

15 

14 

53 

0 

Died out. 

Stadium 

13 

16 

23 

22 

27 

17 

Died out 1980. An unknown double appeared 1977, multiplied, 

still there. 


Tudor Minstrel 

11 

13 

25 

36 

31 

29 

DIVISION 2C WHITE LARGE CUP 
Castle of Mey 11 

17 

28 

37 

53 

57 

Easter Moon 

16 

20 

33 

51 

68 

78 

Ice Follies 

16 

28 

49 

75 

78 

91 

Jules Verne 

13 

19 

34 

55 

58 

42 

Woodvale 

11 

23 

20 

17 

19 

25 
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Number of blooms 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

DIVISION 2D - REVERSE LARGE CUP 





Bethany 

15 

12 

13 

30 

4 

2 

Died out in 1980. 







Binkie (12) 

34 

35 

43 

18 

60 

92 

Daydream 

16 

23 

38 

37 

6 

0 

Died out. 







DIVISION 3A - SMALL CUP 

(yellow 

perianth) 





Apricot Distinction 

19 

15 

19 

18 

13 

7 

BaUysillan 

11 

12 

23 

28 

22 

31 

Chungking 

16 

19 

34 

29 

35 

11 

Edward Buxton 

18 

29 

39 

64 

58 

62 

DIVISION 3B - SMALL CUP 

(white perianth) 





Barrett Browning (12) 

29 

40 

67 

59 

78 

40 

Blarney 

? 

9 

8 

? 

7 

15 

Bravura 

12 

12 

13 

19 

19 

34 

Corofin 

13 

7 

12 

15 

17 

26 

Enniskillen 

11 

12 

28 

34 

48 

60 

Fi retail 

12 

10 

16 

24 

35 

47 

(A later blooming poeticus is mixed in with this]. 




Frost & Flame 

11 

20 

38 

43 

54 

48 

La Riante 

17 

30 

49 

63 

42 

24 

Limerick 

10 

12 

25 

29 

51 

50 

Non-fading intense red 

cup. 






Matapan 

10 

9 

24 

23 

35 

36 

Mystic 

11 

7 

14 

5 

2 

14 

Solar Star 

13 

24 

28 

20 

2 

0 

Died out. 







Verger 

9 

13 

25 

42 

69 

75 

Winifred van Graven 

17 

22 

35 

56 

89 

95 

DIVISION 3C - SMALL CUP 

(white/white) 





Chinese White 

10 

16 

24 

35 

65 

80 

Cushendall 

1 

5 

6 

17 

? 

? 

Okay in 1980. 







Frigid 

2 

11 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Okay in 1980. “In” 5/9/80 






Tobernaveen 

7 

11 

19 

36 

? 

77 

Verona 

6 

7 

19 

22 

41 

50 

DIVISION 4 DOUBLE 







Cheerfulness 

14 

9 

10 

18 

7 

12 

[note: counted by stems of flowers) 





Inglescombe 

12 

17 

31 

34 

50 

45 

Mary Copeland 

15 

28 

33 

36 

33 

35 

x (xiorus 

9 

2 

15 

15 

27 

45 

Rip van Winkle (min,) 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

? 

still there: Foliage only. 







Swansdown 

15 

14 

21 

17 

23 

30 

Texas 

11 


4 

0 

8 

0 

Buds blasted every year but 1978. 





White Lion 

12 

9 

18 

31 

44 

50 

White Marvel 

10 

8 

11 

10 

0 

29 

[count by stems] 







Yellow Cheerfulness (12) 

30 

27 

18 

15 

? 

40 


[count by stems) 
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Number of blooms 

1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 


DIVISION 5A - TRIANDRUS 


Horn of Plenty 

14 

2 

7 

3 

0 

0 

Died out. 

Liberty Bells 

11 

8 

3 

1 

1 

9 

[1 bloom only in 1980] 

Moonshine 

13 

17 

20 

21 

16 

52 

Thalia 

14 

12 

38 

12 

30 

60 

Tresamble 

10 

11 

23 

11 

18 

50 

DIVISION 5B - TRIANDRUS 

April Tears (min.) 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Died out early-on. 

Hawera (min.) 

6 

10 

6 

2 

0 

0 

*Died out. 

Sidhe 

15 

17 

25 

23 

10 

0 

Died out. 

DIVISION 6A - CYCLAMINEUS 
Charity May 19 

20 

35 

80 

68 

94 

Dove Wings 

17 

20 

50 

40 

61 

79 

February Gold 

17 

17 

31 

24 

50 

73 

Jack Snipe 

12 

16 

29 

46 

75 

60 

Larkelly 

15 

16 

35 

40 

48 

60 

March Sunshine 

13 

13 

22 

35 

50 

77 

Peeping Tom 

16 

16 

33 

28 

58 

74 

Tete a Tete (min.) 

28 

24 

14 

17 

11 

8 

(count by stems in ’78 and ’79) 

DIVISION 6B - CYCLAMINEUS 

Beryl 14 

7 

30 

48 

55 

60 

DIVISION 7A JONQUIILA 

Sweetness (12) 

60 

7 

86 

74 

157 

150 

DIVISION 7B JONQUILLA 

Baby Moon (min.) 

7 

7 

7 

38 

7 

80 

Bobbysoxer (min.) 

9 

25 

11 

50 

? 

51 

(1979 count by stems) 

Cherie 

23 

7 

59 

75 

123 

115 

Orange Queen 

9 

8 

11 

16 

20 

25 

(Count by stems) 

Suzy 

17 

7 

56 

30 

6 

12 

(count by stems) 

Tittle-Tattle 

12 

7 

11 

48 

46 

57 

Trevithian 

17 

7 

89 

57 

64 

110 

(count by stems) 

DIVISION 8 - TAZETTA 

Cragford 

24 

7 

22 

30 

44 

48 

Geranium 

18 

7 

52 

60 

100 

70 

(count by stems) 

Scarlet Gem 

15 

7 

24 

30 

35 

26 

(count by stems) 

Silver Chimes 

4 

7 

6 

11 

? 

? 


(count by stems) 
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Number of blooms 




1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

DIVISION 9 - POETICUS 
Actaea 

10 

? 

38 

45 

74 

73 

Can labile 

9 

? 

25 

40 

59 

75 

Red Rim 

9 

? 

16 

21 

33 

35 

DIVISION 10 - SPECIES, WILD FORMS, and WILD HYBRIDS 



Single Campernelle 

11 

? 

14 

46 

12 

? 

(Count by stems or clusters) 






bulbocodium v. c onspicuus 

1 

? 

6 

17 

15 

? 

(min.) Foliage only in 

1980. 






Canaliculatus (min.) 

1 

? 

1 

0 

1 

? 

(count by stems) 








* There is a large bed at Planting Fields 10 years old and excellent. 


SOURCES FOR MINIATURE BULBS 

JOY MACKINNEY, West Chester, Pennsylvania 

In her excellent "1983 Show Report,” Loyce McKenzie writes, under the 
heading Miniature Baker’s Dozen, “Finding sources for aii you would like to have is 
another matter.” Of the 116 cultivars on the Approved List of Miniatures I could 
find no source for 63 of them in ten *83 catalogs. The species fared better. Most all 
are available, but not all the subspecies. 

Hopefully, the Havens will soon again be offering Atom, Kibitzer, Small Talk, 
Tiny Tot, and Zip which were withdrawn for increase. Also, their Heidi 6 Y-Y and 
Hummingbird 6 Y-Y have been accepted for the Approved List. 

William Lemmers, The Netherlands, is now propagating a number of the more 
unusual miniatures and as they increase in sufficient quantities will be available 
from The Daffodil Mart. 

James Wells, Red Bank, New Jersey, while not selling bulbs, is interested in 
exchanging bulbs with anyone who has something out of the ordinary to offer. 

Some popular cultivars/species for which I could not find a source in ’83 
catalogs are: Flyaway 6 Y-Y, Gambas 1 Y-Y, Halingy 8 W-Y, Lilliput 1 W-Y, 
Mustard Seed 2 Y-Y, Pango 8 W-Y, Petit Buerre 1 Y-Y, Pixie 7 Y-Y, Rikki 7 W-Y, 
Shrimp 5 Y-Y, Skelmersdale Gold 1 Y-Y, Stella Turk 6 Y-Y, Tosca 1 W-Y, 
catcicola 10 Y-Y and jonquilla henriquesii 10 Y-Y. A few of these were exhibited in 
winning entries in 1983 shows. If you are fortunate enough to have any of these, 
treat them as you would any endangered species. 

Although Tete-A-Tete only tied for twelfth place in the 1983 Gold, White, 
Lavender, and Watrous winners it is probably the easiest miniature to grow. It is 
available from most commercial growers, importers, garden centers, and 
hardware stores. It is inexpensive and by far the most favored miniature daffodil to 
force. Unfortunately, after the first blooming season many of the stems come with 
only one bloom. 

The commercial bulb specialists and importers listed below offered the 
following miniatures in their 1983 catalogs. 
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SOURCE KEY 


1. Broadleigh Gardens ■ Bishops Hull, Taunton, Somerset, England. 

2. Carncairn Daffodils - Carncairn Lodge, Broughshene, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, 
N. Ireland 

3. Daffodil Mart • Rt. 3, Box 208R, Gloucester, VA 23061 

4. Jefferson-Brown - Maylite, Martley, Worcester, England 

5. Grant Mitsch (Havens) - P.O. Box 218, Hubbard, OR 97032 

6. Nancy Wilson - 571 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, CA 94708 

7. de Jager & Sons - 188 Asbury St., S. Hamilton, MA 01982 

8. McClure & Zimmerman - 1422 W. Thorndale, Chicago, IL 60660 

9. Charles Mueller - New Hope, PA 18938 

10. Mary Mattison van Schaik - Cavendish, VT 05142 


NAME 

SOURCE 

NAME 

SOURCE 

April Tears 5 Y-Y 

3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Stafford 7 Y-O 

3 

Baby Moon 7 Y-Y 

3, 6, 8, 9, 10 

Sundial 7 Y-Y 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 

Baby Star 7 Y-Y 

3,6 

Sun Disc 7 Y-Y 

1, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Bagatelle 1 Y-Y 

3 

Taffeta 12 W-W 

6 

Bebop 7 W-Y 

1, 3, 5 

Tarlatan 12 W-W 

1 

Bobbysoxer 7 Y-YYO 

1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10 

Tete-A-Tete 6 Y-O 

1, 3,4,5,6, 7,8,9, 10 

Chit Chat 7 Y-Y 

3, 5 

Tweeny 2 W-Y 

3 

Clare 7 Y-Y 

1, 2, 3 

W.P. Milner 1 W-W 

3, 7, 8, 9 

Demure 7 W-Y 

3 

Wee Bee 1 Y-Y 

3 

Doublebois 5 W-W 

1 

Wren 4 Y-Y 

3 

Fairy Chimes 5 Y-Y 

3 

Xit 3 W-W 

1,3 

Flomay 7 W-WPP 

3 

Yellow Xit 3 W-Y 

3 

Gipsy Queen 1 Y WWY2, 3 



Hawera 5 Y-Y 

1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10 

DIVISION 10 


Heidi 6 Y-Y 

5 

Asturiensis Y-Y 

3, 6, 8, 9, 10 

Hors d'Oeuvre 8 Y-Y 

1 

at/anticus W-W 

1 

Hummingbird 6 Y-Y 

5 

bulbocodium 

1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9 

Jessamy 12 W-W 

6 

(various) Y-Y 


Jumblie 6 Y-O 

1, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10 

Canaliculatus W-Y 

3, 5, 6, 8, 9 

Kehelland 4 Y-Y 

3 

contabncus W-W 

1,6 

Keneilis 12 W-Y 

3 

(various) 


Ktdling 7 Y-Y 

3 

cyclamineus Y-Y 

3, 8, 9, 10 

Little Beauty 1 W-Y 

3, 6,9 

Eystettensis Y-Y 

1 

Little Gem 1 Y-Y 

l, 3, 8, 9 

/ernandesii Y-Y 

6 

Mary Plumstead 5 Y-Y 1 

hedraeanthus Y-Y 

6 

Minnow 8 W-Y 

1, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10 

ionqui//o (various) Y-Y 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Mite 6 Y-Y 

3 

Flore Pleno Y-Y 

3,8 

Nylon 12 W-W 

1,4 

/uncifo/ius Y-Y 

9, 10 

Paula Cottell 3 W-WWY1, 3 

x macleayii W-Y 

3 

Pease-blossom 7 Y-Y 

1,3 

minor (various) 

1,8 

Pencrebar 4 Y-Y 

3, 8, 9, 10 

minor pumi/us 

1, 3,8 

Piccolo 1 Y-Y 

3 

Plenus Y Y 


Picoblanco 

L 3 

ruptcolo Y-Y 

1, 3, 6, 9 

Pixie’s Sister 7 Y-Y 

3, 5 

scoberulus Y-Y 

3, 6, 9, 10 

Quince 6 Y-Y 

3 

* tenuior W-Y 

3 

Rockery White 1 W-W 

3 

triondrus a/bus W-W 

3. 6. 7. 8, 9. 10 

Sea Gift 7 Y-Y 

3 

friandrus concolor Y-Y 6 

Segovia 3 W-Y 

1,3 

fnandrus pulchellus 

3 

Sennocke 5 Y-Y 

3 

Y-W 


Small Talk 1 Y-Y 

6 

luaberi W-W 

1 

Snipe 6 W-W 

3 

willkommii Y-Y 

3 

Soltar 6 Y-Y 

1 
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SHOW AND TELL 


BETTY KRAHMER, Wilmington, Delaware 
(from the Newsletter of the Northeast Region, June, 1983) 

Daffodil growers come in many different shapes and sizes and with many 
different interests. However, there in one interest all growers have in common. 
That interest is to grow the horticulturally finest daffodils one can, given the 
growing environment with which we are faced. 

Most of us read the articles in the ADS Journal, attend lectures, talk to other 
growers, and follow at least a portion of the advice proffered. Then, we hope. But 
when the blooms appear in the spring, how is one to know if the culture being 
followed has produced quality blooms? Most of us have an invaluable 
horticultural tool within fifty miles of us—a DAFFODIL SHOW!! 

There is nothing like viewing your bloom next to another grower’s bloom to 
bring a smile to your face or to draw you up short. Perhaps that bloom which 
looked so good in your kitchen simply does not measure up on the show table. If 
that is the case, then it is time to review the essential elements for raising quality 
daffodils. Is your soil adequate or does it need improving with compost, lime, or 
fertilizer? Should the drainage be improved with sand? Has shade and/or roots 
invaded that particular growing area? Do the bulbs of that cultivar need to be lifted 
and separated? Does the bloom show signs of disease with discolorations, etc.? 

There is nothing like looking at a bloom of your own on the show table to force 
you to evaluate your horticultural habits. If you can find a bloom of the same 
cultivar, so much the better for your evaluation. 

Each of us can come up with a real prize winner, now and again. But a real test 
of our culture is the ability to put together a prize winning collection. When I see a 
show such as the one at Chambersburg this year, with 838 blooms and only 329 
exhibits (a mere 39%), 1 know that the growers entering that show are taking the 
opportunity to use a show to its fullest as a horticultural tool. But, when I see a 
show with nearly two-thirds as many exhibits as blooms, then I know that the 
exhibitors are not getting their ‘effort-worth 1 out of the show. 

As a new grower, one should start with the smaller collections. Most show 
schedules include a number of collections of five cultivars. These include 
collections of all of one division, the Red-White-and-Blue (American-bred 
daffodils), and the Maroon (reverse bicolors). Actually, such a collection may be 
easier to assemble than three of one cultivar and will show you much more. For 
instance, in assembling five cyclamineus cultivars, one may discover that the 
cyclamineus grown in one part of the garden are horticulturally better than those 
in another. If so, then perhaps all the cyclamineus should be moved to that area of 
the garden where they appear to do the best. 

The larger collections tell even more about your growing habits. The Green 
(twelve standard cultivars and/or species of at least four divisions), the Quinn 
(twenty-four cultivars and/or species of at least five divisions), and the 
Throckmorton (fifteen cultivars and/or species from different classications 
including color classification) classes offer a challenge to any grower. Nothing 
shows up a poorly cultivated daffodil faster than to see it in the center of a large 
collection. There are some cultivars which grow well under almost any conditions. 
But when you have succeeded in assembling a winning large collection, then you 
knoiv that you are growing a large variety of daffodils, and growing them well. 

If you are a member of a group which sponsors a show, urge them to offer all the 
collection classes for which your size show is eligible (see pages 40-42 of 
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Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting and {Judging Daffodils). If you are a grower, 
enter the shows nearest you, and enter the collections as well as the single bloom 
classes. The experience is guaranteed to prompt you to improve your 
horticulture. SHOW’S TELL! 



The Bender Challenge Cup offered at the Chambersburg show for three each of eighteen 
standard daffodils was won in 1983 by Kathy Andersen. (For the sharp-eyed who notice one 
vase with two blooms the third bloom of Woodvale was chosen Best in Show.) 
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GRIPS HOVER 







BEGINNER’S CORNER 

Frances Armstrong, Covington, Virginia 

This spring, officially sanctioned ADS Daffodil Shows begin March 1 in Tulsa 
and will end May 13 in Minneapolis, ten weeks of shows devoted to the daffodil. In 
addition to the ADS shows there are many smaller ones sponsored by garden 
clubs and other groups. Surely there is one somewhere close enough for you to 
exhibit your daffodils. Check the list of thirty shows in the December, 1983, 
Journal along with the additional ones listed in this issue and write at once for a 
schedule—or better still, for several. If you do not have a Handbook for Growing, 
Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils, you might also order one from our executive 
director at the same time. The information contained within is invaluable. 

Read your schedule carefully, especially the rules and information pertaining to 
horticultural entries. Then plan in which classes you might possibly have 
something to enter. 

As show time approaches, inspect your garden daily noting your best blooms. 
Cut each one as it reaches its peak. The length of time from first opening to peak 
bloom will depend on the cultivar, your climate, and on the weather at the 
moment. It is a rather tricky thing. Many a bloom approaching perfection has been 
left out to mature only to be ruined by an unexpected storm or a sudden extreme 
temperature change. 

As you cut each specimen, write its name on the lower part of the stem with a 
ball point pen. Place the stems in warm water for a few hours, then transfer to cold 
water and a cool moist place, preferably a dark one, or to a refrigerator (not a self¬ 
defrosting one) until the day before the show. 

Now that you know what you have that is worthy of exhibition, decide definitely 
which classes you will enter, and pack the flowers in some sort of order that will 
enable you to find the ones you want as you need them. Perhaps a written list, 
especially for collections, would be helpful. As you sort and pack, inspect each 
specimen carefully for any overlooked imperfection—dirt, stains»or pollen drop— 
and groom them, if necessary. 

Arrive at the show quite early so you will not be rushed. Most shows provide 
space to work, staging materials, containers, etc. If in doubt you might bring your 
own. It is helpful, if available, to obtain entry cards ahead of time and have them 
filled out. Double check to be sure each daffodil is in its proper class. 

Whether you win ribbons or not, and we hope you will, you will find great joy in 
working with your beautiful daffodils while preparing them for exhibition. You will 
become well acquainted with each one, learning the slight variations in form and 
color among the various cultivars, discovering each one’s good points as well as a 
few bad ones. Exhibiting your daffodils will open up a whole new world of pleasure 
for you. 

In the meantime, if there is less than an inch of rain a week, be sure to water 
your bulbs until bloom is finished. After that too much moisture along with very hot 
weather may encourage basal rot. 

Also, watch for bulb flies after bloom is completed. Destroy them in any way 
possible. They are the daffodil’s worst pest. 


Need a program for your garden club? Rent an ADS slide program. 
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THE EARLY DAFFODIL MAKERS 

E. JARMAN, Billercay, Essex, England 

(reprinted from The Daffodil Society (Britain) Journo/, February, 1979, and February, 1980) 

Any history of the modern daffodil is necessarily a story, in the main, woven 
around the dreams and aspirations of a relatively few individuals. Some of these 
enthusiasts have devoted their energies either to developing the complete daffodil 
family or improving one particular division or sub-division. Some have registered, 
and are remembered for, hundreds of cultivars, whilst others are known for just 
one or two particular flowers which have had a great, and lasting, effect on those 
that have followed. 

Controlled daffodil hybridization, as we know it today, owes much to the Rev. 
William Herbert (1778-1847). The son of the first Earl of Carnarvon, he attended 
Eton and Oxford, and in 1806 was elected as a Member of Parliament. Shortly 
afterwards, he decided his vocation was with the saints and not the sinners, and in 
1814 entered the Church taking up a post at Spofforth, Yorkshire. He was 
promoted in 1840 when he became Dean of Manchester. In 1836 he had published 
a book on Amaryllidaceae which included a treatise on daffodils. At that time the 
leading botanists generally believed that (he vast majority of daffodils then 
available were separate species, This was a view the Rev. Herbert did not share. 
He believed that the greater part of the then known 150 or so varieties were natural 
hybrids. To prove this he made crosses between trumpets, large cups, and 
poeticus, making his results public in 1843. 

Edward Leeds (1802 1877) was born at Pendleton, Lancashire, and raised 
daffodils between 1835 and 1877 at Longford Bridge, Stretford, Near Manchester. 
Even though he had only so-called species to work with, his main aim was to 
improve the whites and pale colored forms. In his day he produced many fine 
things including Princess Mary, a 2 Y-YYO which gained a First Class Certificate 
for Exhibition in 1884. This cultivar was used extensively by those who followed 
(particularly Engleheart); and though it transmitted smoothness and symmetry to 
its descendants, it also passed on a weak constitution. Amongst those that had 
Princess Mary as a parent are Beacon (3 Y-YYO), Firebrand 3 W-R, Mozart 3 Y 
YYR, and the still-prize-winning Dinkie 3 Y-YYR, Today Princess Mary’s 
descendeants include such a wide range of cultivars as Avenger 2 W-R, Salome 2 
W-PPY, Vulcan 2 Y-O, and Midas Touch 1 Y-Y. In 1874, when in poor health, he 
decided to sell his complete collection along with his notes for £100, leaving 
instructions in his will that if the bulbs had not been sold at the time of his death, 
they were all to be destroyed. No one person came forward to make the purchase, 
and it fell to Peter Barr to bring together a group of enthusiasts to purchase the 
bulbs. Although Edward Leeds did not die until 1877, no notes of his crosses were 
ever handed over; and it is thought that they were destroyed by his wife. 

William Backhouse (1807-1869) raised daffodils from 1856 until his death, 
thirteen years later, at St. Johns, Wolsingham, Co. Durham. He was by 
profession a banker, and his practice was to make his crosses before he left for his 
office each morning. Compared to Leeds, Backhouse’s aims were for more refined 
and highly colored daffodils; and to achieve this he principally used the species N. 
poeticus poetarum and majalis augustifolius. During his relatively short 
hybridizing career, only two of his seedlings were named, Emperor 1 Y-Y and 
Empress 1W Y, reputedly both from the same seed pod. Empress as a seed parent 
was generally sterile, but when used as a pollen parent it can be found in the 
ancestry of such things as Newcastle 1 W-Y and Queenscourt 1 W W. Emperor 
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was one of the parents of King Alfred and consequently is in the pedigrees of White 
Star and Camelot, One flower raised by Backhouse, and still available today when 
it is frequently used in rock garden plantings, is W.P. Milner, which was registered 
as long ago as 1884. Several years after his death, the Backhouse collection was 
purchased by Peter Barr. 

Peter Barr (1826 1909), the son of a Scottish mill owner, started work at the age 
of ten with a Glasgow seed merchant. Later he moved to London where, in 1861, 
he co founded the horticultural firm of Barr and Sugden, which had its head office 
in Covent Garden and its nurseries at Garratt Land, Tooting. The daffodil 
fraternity will always owe a great debt of gratitude to Peter Barr for his efforts in 
saving first the collection of Edward Leeds and later William Backhouse’s daffodils. 
It was he who in 1874 gathered together a small group of associates to pay the £ 100 
Leeds wanted for his bulbs. The collection was split as follows: 

5/10 to Peter Barr; 

3/10 to Rev. John G. Nelson, Mr. W. Burnley Hume, Mr. H.J. Adams, and Mr. 
G.J. Brackenbridge; 

2/10 to a Dutch nurseryman, Peter Van Velsen of Overveen. 

After the purchase, it was found that the number of bulbs involved totaled 
24,223. It look Peter Barr many years to sort out the geese from the swans and to 
give the collection some sort of order. After the purchase of the William 
Backhouse collection, and with the help of J.G. Baker, then head of the Kew 
Herbarum, he classified every known species and hybrid of the daffodil family. 
They approached the R.H.S. with the suggestion that a conference to consider the 
proposed classication should be held. A conference met on April 1,1884, and, with 
minor amendments, approved the classification. Amongst the names proposed for 
the various divisions were Barrii, Leedsii, Humei, Backhousei, Nelsonii, and 
Burbidgei, In 1883 he founded the firm of Barr and Sons in succession to Barr and 
Sugden; and in 1889 moved his nursery to Surbiton where his stocks were grown 
until 1911 when he again moved, this time dividing his stock between two nursery 
sites, one at Taplow, Bucks, the other at Penryn, Cornwall. In addition to his 
business interest, he travelled widely throughout Spain, Portugal, and Southern 
France in search for undiscovered daffodil species. Amongst those that he found 




Left, Peter Bdrr; right, Rev, George Engleheart (both from the RHS Daffodil Yearbook 1933) 
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and introduced via his catalogue were N. * johnsfonii Queen of Spain, 
N. asturiensis, and N. triandrus a/bus, better known as Angel’s Tears. In 1900 he 
introduced a large white trumpet which had been named after him, and for which 
the asking price was £50 per bulb. 

One person whose list of registered seedlings is very short was John Kendall 
11828-1890), a solicitor by trade. If it were not for one flower, King Alfred, which he 
never saw, for it first flowered after his death, his name within the Daffodil World 
would hve been completely forgotten. Raised from either N. maximus or N. 
hispanicus * the William Backhouse-raised Emperor, King Alfred was awarded a 
F.C.C. by the R.H.S. in 1899 and was first catalogued at six guineas in 1900. It was 
used extensively by breeders for the next thirty years and can be found in the 
background of Arctic Gold, Newcastle, White Star, and Canisp. The double 
Golden Ducat is another flower we have to thank, indirectly, John Kendall for, for 
that flower is a sport of King Alfred found in a Dutch grower’s nursery stock. 

A hybridist who had a greater impact than anyone that had gone before was the 
Rev. George Herbert Engleheart (1851 1936). After having lived in a small house 
with no garden in Leicester, he moved in 1881 to Appleshaw, Andover, where his 
first attempt at hybridizing was to repeat some of those already made by Leeds and 
Backhouse in their earlier days, after which his aims were to improve generally on 
the existing hybrids. His earliest successes were Albatross 3 W-YYO, first shown 
in 1891, Seagull 3 W-Y, 1895, and Will Scarlett 2 W R, 1898. This latter cultivar was 
a sensation in its day, for although it had a badly twisted, creamy colored perianth, 
it had the most vivid orange-red cup seen at that time. The first bulbs to be sold, 
privately, changed hands at over £30 each, and in 1913 when Engleheart, though 
an amateur, issued a list of bulbs for sale, Will Scarlett’s price was given at thirteen 
guineas. Although used extensively by himself and other breeders, its offspring 
invariably had a badly twisted perianth, resulting in its early disappearance from 
all, bar Mrs. R.O, Backhouse, hybridists’ breeding programs. In 1902 he moved to 
Dinton, Salisbury, and in the same year wrote to another daffodil breeder, A.M. 
Wilson, saying that he had about 200,000 seedlings in all stages, some at 
Appleshaw and some in his new garden. In the early 1920s they became victims of 
eelworm, and by 1925 he had destroyed or parted with practically all of his bulbs. In 
addition to the cultivars already mentioned, amongst the many others he raised 
are Magnificence 1 Y-Y (the entire stock of four bulbs being sold in 1915 to the 
Slieve Donard Nursery Company for £100); Beacon 3 Y-YYO (now to be found in 
the pedigrees of Charity May, Tudor Minstrel, Salmon Trout, and Avenger); 
Firebrand 3 W-R (Ceylon, Signal Light); Beersheba 1 W W (Cantatrice); along 
with the very early flowering Forerunner 1 Y-Y and the Division 9 flowers Sea 
Green, Dactyl, and Red Rim. 

Walter T. Ware (1855-1917), who was by trade a nurseryman and bulb grower 
who grew daffodils extensively for the flower market and had bulb farms in various 
parts of the country, commenced raising seedlings in 1900 at his home at 
Inglescombe, Near Bath, Somerset. He bought and raised bulbs as much for his 
own amusement as for the profit from flower sales, a consequence of which was 
that he spent large sums of money buying seedlings from other raisers, in 
particular buying a great number of stocks from the Rev. Engleheart. The one 
cultivar of his own raising for which he is best known today is Fortune 2 Y-O. 
Fortune first flowered in 1915 and this first bloom was exhibited in the twelve 
seedling class at the Midland Daffodil Show. It was shown at the same venue the 
following year, after which W.B. Cranfield wrote to its raiser asking if he was 
prepared to sell the stock. The reply gave the price as £500. The bulb(s) remained 
unsold. In 1917, fearing the spread of eelworm through his stock, Mr. Ware sent 
the Brodie of Brodie one bulb as a form of insurance against the complete loss of 
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the stock, Eelworm spread rapidly through Ware’s plantings, resulting in the loss 
of the majority of his stocks, including a large collection of unnamed Engleheart 
seedlings. Between 1923 and 1947 Fortune gained a long list of awards both from 
the British and Dutch Narcissus Authorities, including a R.H.S. First Class 
Certificate for exhibition, garden decoration, and cutting in 1924. It was another 
flower which was widely used by hybridists, particularly The Brodie. 

Robert Osborn Backhouse (1854-1940), son of William Backhouse, and his wife 
(1857-1921) moved to Sutton Court, Hereford, shortly after their marriage in 1888. 
It was Mrs. R.O. Backhouse who played the leading role in the earlier days when 
their aims were to deepen the color of the orange cups and to breed a red trumpet. 
They started their search by using several of William Backhouses seedlings, at the 
same time making many crosses between pseudonarcissus obvallaris (Tenby 
Daffodil) and N. poetarum . These crosses produced flowers that had good color in 
their cups and from which Firelight 2 Y-YOR (1903) and Ladybird 2 Y-YOR (1913) 
were selections. Their later work produced the double Texas, Scarlet Leader 2 Y- 
R, Hades 2 W R, and the first popular pink, Mrs. R.O. Backhouse. After his wife’s 
death, Mr. Backhouse carried on the search for a red trumpet. As before, the aim 
was for corona color with little or no regard for the form of the perianth. As the 
years passed, the cups gained in length; and though he lived to the age of eighty- 
six, the credit for the first trumpet went to his son W.O. Backhouse (1886-1962) 
who shared the work and later carried on alone. Amongst the early 1 Y Os (for 
they have orange, not true red, coronas) were Tidd Pratt (1953), Deseado (1956), 
and Brer Fox (1959). 

After it had been demonstrated by Edward Leeds, William Backhouse^and 
Peter Barr that there was considerable fascination in raising hybrid daffodils, there 
was a marked jump in the number of raisers from the mid-1890s, three of whom 
made a very considerable impact on the daffodil as we know it today. 



Mr. & Mrs, R.O. Backhouse (from the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook 1946) 
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Percival Dacres Williams (1865-1935) was possibly the greatest daffodil 
hybridizer to date. His only serious rival for this honor is J.L. Richardson. P.D.W., 
as he was generally refered to, was a Cornish landower of considerable walth. His 
wealth, in part, consisted of some 20,000 plus acres of land on which were a 
number of tin mines. 

He attended school at Harrow, later going on to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he gained a degree in 1888. He first visited a R.H.S. Daffodil Show in 1895 
and that same year made his first daffodil crosses. His interest grew quickly and he 
is recorded as having purchased bulbs from the Rev. Engleheart in 1897. His home 
throughout was at Lanarth in the parish of St. Keverne. He first exhibited daffodils 
at Midland Daffodil Society (later The Daffodil Society) shows in 1899. He 
remained a life long supporter of the Society and was elected its President in 1913. 
In 1908, the Midland Daffodil Society offered for competition, for the first time, the 
Bourne Trophy, which called for twelve seedling daffodils raised by the exhibitor. It 
was P.D.W. who took the trophy home. He again won in 1911 and 1915. At R.H.S. 
Shows he was also the first person to win The Engleheart Cup, again for twelve 
seedlings raised by the exhibitor, in 1914. He won this Cup again in 1916,1924-27, 
and 1930, doing battle for first place over the last few years with Guy Wilson. 

Without the need to make his living from daffodils, he was free to pursue his 
hobby as his fancy took him, without the ned to worry whether or not a certain 
development of his would find favor in the general public’s eyes. To this end he 
crossed flowers from every division covering as wide a field as anyone before or 
since. His prime concern was that his flowers should have a good upright poise 
with a strong stem, along with a well-shaped, firm bulb. 



P.D. Williams (from the RHS Da/fodif Yearbook 1914) 
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Eelworm caused heavy losses amongst his seedlings shortly after the turn of 
the century and it was under the supervision of J.K. Ramsbottom, in 1917, that 
some 2,000 of his cultivars were hot water treated and saved. 

Though such a successful raiser, he kept no record of his crosses, in fact it 
seems doubtful that he would, with any certainty, have known the pollen parent of 
any of his seedlings, for it was his habit to place various blooms in his suit button 
holes when he set off pollinating his daffodils, then whenever he found a cultivar 
that he considered worthy of using as a seed parent, he would take one, or more, of 
the blooms from his suit and dab the pollen on the intended seed parent’s stigma, 
even though that particular flower may have been pollinated on a previous 
occasion. His earliest R.H.S. awards for seedlings of his own raising were awarded 
in 1914 when Robespierre and Seville (both Division 2 flowers) gained Awards of 
Merit. His flowers won awards consistently over the years and it may be that there 
are still more awards to come, for his latest success was notched up as late as 1977, 
when his Division 8 flower, Cragford, gained a F.C.C. for "cultivation in pots, pans, 
or bowls.” To date his originations have gained 149 R.H.S. awardsof various kinds, 
including 25 F.C.C.s. His flowers have gained similar success in Holland, where 
they have won 77 awards including 13 F.C.C.s. His flowers have won awards in 
every division from 1 to 9 except Division 4. Amongst his best known seedlings are 
Beryl (Div. 6), Carlton (Div. 2), Content (Div. 1), Crocus (Div. 2), Greeting (Div. 2), 
Lanarth (Div. 7), Peeping Tom (Div. 6), Pepys (Div. 6), Polindra (Div. 2), 
Tresamble (Div. 5), Trevithian (Div. 7), and Trousseau (Div. 1). Lionel 
Richardson’s catalogue for 1930 contained 36 P.D.W. raised flowers against 20 
raised by J.L.R. himself. Even by 1940, P.D. W.'s creations numbered 29 against 24 
(excluding new introductions) raised by J.L.R. 

Today his all yellow Division 2 flower, Carlton, occupies, worldwide, more 
acreage in nurserymen’s daffodil beds than any other single cultivar of daffodil. 
Flowers of his raising are in the pedigree of a high proportion of flowers that are 
being raised today, i.e. Niphetos 2 W-W is behind Newcastle and White Star. Silver 
Coin is in the ancestry of Broomhill, Misty Glen, and Cool Crystal; whilst Crocus 2 
Y-Y was the seed parent of Goldcourt and the pollen parent of Kingscourt. Thus 
Crocus lies behind Olympic Gold 1 Y-Y, Golden Vale 1Y-GYY, Midas Touch 1Y- 
Y, Golden Joy 2 Y-Y, and Amber Castle 2 Y-WPP. 

After his death in 1935, his son, Michael Percival Williams (1903-1963), 
commenced raising daffodils. An illness in his childhood left him sickly for the rest 
of his life and precluded him from taking as active a part in the daffodil world as he 
might have wished. His first success with one of his own seedling was with 
Farewell (Div. 2) which gained a R.H.S. Award of Merit (Exhibition) in 1948 and a 
F.C.C. in 1949. It gained similar awards for garden display in 1953 and 1954. He is 
also known today for Jack Snipe (Div. 6) and Baby Doll (Div. 6), but the one great 
flower that he is remembered for is St. Keverne which gained an A.M.(e) in 1950 
and F.C.C.(e) in 1951, an F.C.C.(p) in 1976, and an F.C.C.(g) in 1978. It is without 
doubt one of the all time great daffodils and will undoubtedly be around for very 
many years to come. 

The second raiser whose hybridizing career started at about the same time as 
P.D. Williams was lan Brodie of Brodie (1868-1943). Educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, he joined the Scots Guard in 1890, returning to civilian life in 1893. In 
1900 he joined the Lovat Scouts with whom he saw action in the Boer War. where 
he was wounded and awarded the Distinguished Service Order. He left the service 
again in 1902 only to rejoin the Lovat Scouts again at the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914. After winning the Military Cross he was discharged on account 
of his ill health with the rank of Major. 

His first attempt at daffodil hybridizing was about 1898, Shortly after that time 
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he purchased the best of the Rev. Engleheart’s stocks, in particular a fine 
collection of all white trumpet and large cup cultivars. His method of hybridizing 
and the records he kept were extremely precise, and in that way the opposite of 
P.D. Williams. He grew his intended seed parents in a separate breeding bed, 
where every flower was de anthered as it commenced to open, to avoid the risk of 
selling or unwanted cross pollinations. The resultant seed was sown directly into 
the ground in meticulously spaced rows. All records of his crosses were kept in an 
equally precise manner. He was always prepared to allow anyone keenly 
interested in the daffodil to study his records and to answer their enquiries. As his 
home was in the north of Scotland, his flowers were usually too late for exhibition 
at the London shows and in consequence he himself was rarely seen in the R.H.S. 
Halls. He was, however, regularly visited each spring by a number of daffodil 
specialists amongst them being J.L. Richardson and Guy L. Wilson, both of whom 
were responsible for the introduction of the majority of his named seedlings. 

His earliest success was Morven 1 W Y which gained an R.H.S. Award of Merit 
in 1914. Eventually over 350 of his seedlings were named and registered, of which 
57 gained R.H S. Awards of Merit for exhibition, with two of them later being 
awarded a F.C.C.(e). Adding the R.H.S. and Dutch awards together, 73 of his 
originations won a total of 107 certificates of various kinds. Among the best known 
of his daffodils are Cromarty {Div. 1), Dallas (Div. 3), Daviot (Div. 2), Golden 
Torch (Div. 2), Kilmorack (Div. 2), Market Merry (Div. 3), and Smyrna (Div. 9). As 
with P.D. Williams, his seedlings were used by others in their pursuit of The Perfect 
Daffodil and it is doubtful if there are any daffodils (Division 1-3) being bred within 
the British Isles today that do not contain a seedling raised by either P.D.W. or The 
Brodie somewhere in their ancestry. Amongst The Brodie raised cultivars that are 
in the parentage of some of today's better known flowers are Askelon 1 W-W, 
which is a great grandparent of Empress of Ireland, therefore behind the likes of 
White Star and White Empress; Seraglio 3 Y-YYO is in the pedigree of Cool 



Left, Ian Brodie (from the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook 1948)\ right, Alexander M. 
Wilson (from the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook, 1951 2) 
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Crystal, Citronita, Fair Prospect, and Pink Pageant; while Forfar 3 W-R is behind 
Avenger, Gay Challenger, and Rockall. 

The third major force of those who pursued the chase for better daffodils and 
who started his pursuit at about the same time as P.D. Williams and The Brodie 
was Alexander M. Wilson (1868-1953). A generous man by nature, he did not seek 
publicity and stayed rather in the background of the period. When quite young he 
suffered a steeplechase accident which left him handicapped for the rest of his life. 

After his marriage in 1894, he commenced farming at East Keal in Lincolnshire. 
After five years of unprofitability, he started growing daffodils for the cut flower 
trade, and in 1900 commenced raising daffodil seedlings. Along with daffodils he 
grew tulips and chrysanthemums for market. In 1901, after placing an 
advertisement in a gardening magazine for chrysanthemum plants, he received an 
order from P.D. Williams. This was the beginning of a close friendship which lasted 
until P.D.W.’s death in 1935. In 1908 he moved to Shovell, Somerset, primarily 
because he hoped the milder climate there would enable him to have flowers 
available to exhibit at the London and Birmingham Daffodil Shows. It was while at 
Shovell that his bulbs became infected with eelworm and stocks that were valued 
for Income Tax purposes at £12,000 were so decimated that two years later the 
value had been reduced to £200. In 1918 he again moved, this time to Presteigne, 
Radnorshire, where he set about building up a new daffodil collection to enable him 
to carry on his breeding activities and to grow bulbs for sale. Before he was smitten 
by eelworm at Shovell he staged trade stands at the major shows, but he ceased to 
show around 1915, the time of his major infestation of eelworm. 

Among the best known daffodils raised by him are Carbineer (Div. 2), Jezebel 
(Div. 3), Ludlow (Div. 2), Milan (Div. 9), and Snipe (Div. 6). Carbineer was in its day 
a major breakthrough in red/yellow Division 2 flowers and it had only reached the 
two or three bulb stage of multiplication when the stock was purchased by J.L. 
Richardson. Today it is in the ancestry of many leading red/yellow Division 2 
flowers including Achduart, Bunclody, Vulcan, Front Royal, Torridon, Loch 
Hope, and the yellow/orange Division 1 cultivar Glenfarclas. 

During the time he lived at Presteigne, a small group of enthusiasts lived in the 
immediately surrounding area, one of them being Miss Evelyn. She is credited with 
having raised several flowers worthy of introduction by the specialist nurseryman, 
but the best known of these are Rustom Pasha and Marksman both 2Y-R and 
Diolite 2 Y-YYR, which whilst correctly being listed as having been raised by her, 
were grown from seeds given to her by A.M. Wilson. In 1930 Lionel Richardson, in 
pursuit of buying the best cultivars available for his breeding stock, purchased a 
half dozen single bulbs from her, including the three mentioned above. This 
purchase he later described as “the best day’s work I've ever done,” and it was with 
these three bulbs plus Carbineer that he created the intensity of color that he 
achieved in the red/yellows. 

One further person who should be mentioned as having made a contribution to 
the advancement of the daffodil during this period is Dr. Nynian Yeo Lower (1872- 
1926). He, too, lived at Presteigne and commenced serious hybridizing in 1908 
although he sowed open pollinated seed in 1906 and 1907. In 1908 he sowed some 
1,800 seeds and after that time sowed 1,000 to 4,000 seeds a year. He had 
considerable success on the show bench with his seedlings, winning the 
Engleheart Cup in 1920, 1921, and 1923; additionally he won the Bourne Cup in 
1921, 1922, 1924, and 1925. Today he is best remembered for two cultivars: 
Sincerity 1WY-Y and Royalist 1 Y-Y. It is probable that neither of these two are 
now commercially available, but they were popular for many years and were both 
still being listed by Guy Wilson when he died in 1961. Royalist is best now 
remembered as being the seed parent of Kingscourt. 
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ROBIN NOTES 

OTIS EtherEDGE, Chairman, Round Robin Committee 


At the present time the Robins are traveling toward the impossible goal of 
running smoothly without mail losses, communication breakdowns, tardy letters, 
etc. However, as these peccadillos will occur, I hope the members will continue to 
give advice and comments that will keep us all on our toes. 

In order to keep the Robins on schedule, let us try to observe some simple flight 
rules. Since the Robins have individual directors, members will please uphold that 
director’s time requests and Robin goals. Also, to keep the Saluda post office from 
overwork, members are asked to send their “Robins-in-the-mail” postals to the 
director of that particular Robin. To remind us to send the Robin on time, let us put 
an in and out date at the end of each letter. 

Example: Received Sent 

Nov. 11, 1983 Nov. 21, 1983 

All the Robins (except the Men’s) have made at least one round since April The 
Poet Robin was the latest to be sent on its way. We have three ADS members who 
have expressed a strong interest in a Jonquil Robin. A couple more members 
added would make it a reality. Just let me know. And surely, there must be tazetta 
and cyclamineus aficionados out there who need to join together to form a Robin. 

From the Southeast Robin comes the news that will be of no surprise to most of 
us. Last spring’s weather was terrible. Frances Armstrong was especially vocal 
about blasted buds and broken scapes. In compensation for this there was a 
general agreement that color was as vivid as could be remembered. 

Lucy Christian reports that she bloomed forty miniatures in her Westminster - 
Canterbury House garden plot. Next year she hopes to add a second bed. Her 
project will provide interest and beauty for herself and neighbors. This Robin 
hopes to start discussion of daffodils by division. As this progresses updates will be 
given to all via the “Robin Notes.” 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 

Paducah, Kentucky, September 24, 1983 

(Abridged from the report of the Secretory) 

Thirty-eight directors were present. Mr. Erlandson presided. 

The minutes of the Williamsburg, Virginia, meeting were approved. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS-Mr. Ticknor thanked the Board for its 
support throughout the 5% years that he and Mrs. Ticknor have served as Executive 
Directors. He was pleased to note that during that time, ADS has added 17% to its 
membership and increased its invested assets by 160%. He urged support for the new 
Executive Director. Mr. Frank moved that the Board formally express by resolution its 
appreciation and hope for future close association. Motion passed. President Erlandson 
added his thanks, He then introduced Miss Leslie Anderson, new Executive Director. 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER—Mr. Knierim’s report stated that the ADS is in sound 
financial condition. 

REGIONAL REPORTS were received from seven of the nine regions. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 

AWARDS—Mrs. Bourne reported she has updated procedures and sent copies along with 
needed forms for state and regional shows to the RVPs. She requested show chairmen to 
send her (NOT Mrs. Gripshover) their show dates. Two show schedules plus approved 
forms (from the RVP) should be submitted early for approval. Schedules should not be 
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printed without Mrs Bourne’s prior approval. She asked that show report forms be returned 
to her immediately after the show is held. 

BREEDING AND SELECTION—Dr. Bender’s report indicated that about forty members, 
domestic and foreign, had attended the Hybridizers’ Breakfast in Williamsburg where seed 
germination was discussed. Consensus seemed to favor following nature as closely as 
practical, aiding and abetting wherever possible. Early planting in fertile soil with adequate 
moisture during the germination period, and protection by mulch seemed to be positive 
factors. Dr. Bender has dispersed 30,000 Phillips open pollinated seed to fifteen domestic and 
one English grower. Future breakfasts may deal with selection. 

DATA BANK—Nothing has changed with the Data Bank! Dr Throckmorton is awaiting 
information from the RHS. Repeated requests have brought no information on new 
registrations. Dr. Throckmorton plans another edition of DTS&G to become available in 
January, 1985. 

EDITOR OF JOURNAL—Mrs. Gripshover’s report noted that the budget item sent to Mrs. 
Link would allow four or five color photos in each issue. She noted that the ADS has again 
received the Award of Merit from the National Council of State Garden Clubs for the four 
issues of the Journal in 1982. She urged new individuals to contribute articles. 

HEALTH AND CULTURE—Dr. Snazelle presented a preliminary report which dealt with 
his in uitro studies of alternative fungicides in the control of basal rot in narcissus. 
JUDGES—Mrs. Bames reported on the number of judges in each region. She also has a list 
of student judges who have completed all the schools but have not submitted applications to 
her. She will contact the RVPs. 

MEMBERSHIP Mrs. Armstrong reported that as of August 14 we had 1704 members, 52 of 
these new since Williamsburg. We have 171 out-of-the-country members from 17 countries. 
MINIATURES—Mrs. Macneale stated that her committee is addressing the problem of 
cultivars on the Approved List which may now be extinct. After searching for a year, those 
with no proof of existence will be dropped from the List. Added to the List this year are Heidi 
6 Y-Y, Hummingbird 6 Y Y. Mrs. Macneale moved acceptance of the following addition to 
the wording of paragraph 3, page 35 in the Handbook: “To become an accredited judge one 
must. . .and grow no fewer than 100 cultivars, from at least 8 divisions including some 
miniatures .” Motion seconded by Mrs. Barnes, and carried. 

PHOTOGRAPHY—Mrs. Shryoc reported that all entries received for the slide contest have 
been of superior quality. Winners will be announced at the convention in Portland. She 
acknowledged the receipt of many fine slides from several growers. So far 36 sets of slides 
have been booked from April 1983, to April 1984. She has assembled a new set for Texas 
growers where many cultivars must be grown as annuals. This set features cultivars which 
repeat and multiply. She is now putting together a set on popular daffodils with their parents. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS—Mrs. Howard defined the scope of public relations and expressed 
hope that each member would consider himself a member of her committee. She will be 
sending information on writing press releases to all show chairmen. 

REGISTRATION—Mrs. Anderson’s report stated that eight hybridizers had submitted 48 
registrations of new daffodils or name changes. 


MRS. J. ABEL SMITH 

Offers 

PINK DAFFODILS 

Also other choice EXHIBITION and DECORATIVE 
varieties including NEW HYBRIDS raised at — 

Orchard House 
Letty Green nr. Hertford, England 

Descriptive list free on application 

i___ 
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RESEARCH AND EDUCATION—Dr. Koopowitz’s report stated that the call for grant 
proposals was published in the AABGA Newsletter Four inquiries were received but only 
one proposal. That proposal dealt with the effect of foliage removal at different times post 
flowering on subsequent season’s performance. Funding was recommended, Since grants 
are written tailored to the funds available, Dr. Koopowitz requested that in the future, a set 
amount from the interest of the Research and Education fund be set aside for research 
grants. Unexpended funds could be returned to the fund and reinvested. 

ROUND ROBINS—The report received from Mr. Etheredge stated that four robins have 
been reconstituted or newly formed and that a fifth was in the process. Robins are: 
Hybridizers’, Men’s, Miniature, Poeticus, and Southeast General. Interest has been 
expressed in a tazetta and jonquil robin. Some robins may be lost. Mrs. Bourne suggested 
that any member who belongs to another robin, send the last copy to Mr. Etheredge, 
SCHOOLS—Mrs. Liggett reported that two schools and three refreshers have been held 
this year. A number of make ups were given. Two refreshers are scheduled for this fall. 
SHOW REPORTER Mr. Erlandson expressed the opinion of the Board when he stated 
that the Journal article is one fantastic report from Mrs. McKenzie. 

TEST GARDENS—Mrs. Pardue reported that four new gardens have been added to the 
Test Garden Chairman’s list of ADS gardens. The three display and one test garden are as 
follows: 

University of North Carolina Arboretum Display Garden at Chapel Hill; Mrs. WI. 
Wiley, ADS contact 

Strawberry Banke at Portsmouth, NH; Diane Mrak, ADS contact 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, NY, display; Mrs. Macneale, ADS contact 
Bulbs donated by alumnae, Mrs. Macneale, Mrs. Perry, and Mrs. Andersen. 
Medina Joint Vocational School, Medina, Ohio; test garden; Ray Scholz, ADS contact. 
She reported that four beds were dug at the Central Ohio Daffodil Society Test Garden 
(about 280 cultivars). These had been dug three years previously and replanted immediately. 
Records of increase, health, and vigor indicate that such a procedure is not to be 
recommended for the Ohio area. Bulbs were smaller and there was much evidence of basal 
rot. She recommended summer storage in an air conditioned basement with a dehumidifier. 
This test garden received a top award at the NSCGC at their 1983 convention for an 
outstanding educational project by a plant society. Report forms are to be returned February 
1. The chairman visited five gardens in Maryland, Ohio, and Virginia this spring and found all 
in excellent health. She finds that the main problems in public gardens are labelling and 
planting in systematic layouts. Without proper labelling, nearly all educational value is lost. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

1983 CONVENTION Mr. King moved that of the total amount ot $3,033.19 profit from the 

1983 convention, $1,000 be allocated for tissue culture studies at the College of William and 
Mary. Seconded by Mrs. P R. Moore, Jr. Ms. Howe suggested that the proposal should go 
through the Research and Education Committee first. After much discussion, it was moved 
to table the motion until after the budget was adopted. Seconded and carried. 

1984 CONVENTION Ms. Howe reviewed plans for the convention to be held April 6, 7, 
and 8 in Portland, Oregon. The show and first Board meeting will be held on Thursday. No 
judges refresher is planned. The second Board Meeting will be Saturday afternoon. 

1985 CONVENTION—Mrs, Mackinney said that the convention will be held April 25, 26, 
and 27 at the Wilmington Hilton. The show will be on Thursday with entries received after 
3:00 p m on Wednesday, A refresher course will be offered. 

SPRINGWORLD ’84 Since the Third World Daffodil Convention is to be held in New 
Zealand in the fall of 1984, Mr. Erlandson asked about a fall board meeting for 1984. Should 
we eliminate it, have it earlier, have it later, have it in Los Angeles prior to departure for New 
Zealand? Ms. Howe offered to make arrangements in L.A. Mrs. Link suggested that activities 
be confined to a business meeting. 

NEW BUSINESS 

1983 BUDGET—Mrs. Link moved approval of $250 for continuation of Dr. Snazelle’s work 
on basal rot for 1983. Approved. It was suggested that $1000 of the Williamsburg profits be 
allocated to Dr. Mathes, William and Mary, for 1983. Mr. King preferred to have the $1000 
appear as a grant in the 1984 budget. Ms. Howe would like it to go through the Research and 
Education Committee. Mrs. Raymond Moore felt that Williamsburg should have some say in 
how the money they were turning over should be spent. Mr. King’s earlier motion (1983 
Convention) was taken from the table and submitted to vote. Motion carried. 
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1984 BUDGET—Mrs. Link proposed the folbwing budget for 1984; 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY BUDGET - 1984 


Estimated Income for 1984 

Dues.,. $15,000.00 

*New Life Members.......1,800.00 

Income from Cash Reserve...... 4,535.00 

Sales From Executive Office......... 3,000.00 

Income from Photography.. 400.00 

Advertising in Journal...... 800.00 

$25,535.00 

*Restricted Income - Only interest from new Life Members and 1,800.00 


from the Lanjs Fund may be spent. Total unrestricted income $23,735.00 


Estimated Expenditures for 1984 
Officers 

President’s expenses. 

Secretary’s expenses... 

Regional Vice-Presidents’ expenses 


Printing and Mailing the Journal . 

Research and Education.. 

Other Committees.. 

Executive Director $3,600.00 

Clerical Help. 2,200.00 

Social Security... 435.00 

Telephone . 50.00 

Postage.. 1,000.00 

Printing and Supplies ........ _700.00 


Total estimated Expenses 
Total estimated Income - 

Deficit to be taken from reserve 


200.00 

175.00 

1,855.00 

13,860.00 

1,175.00 

1,085.00 


7,985.00 

26,335.00 

23,735.00 

($2,600.00) 


Mrs. Link moved adoption of the proposed budget. Mr. King seconded. Motion carried. 
MOTIONS OF PAST ADS BOARDS—President Erlandson asked for volunteers to review 
past minutes and pull out all motions which are important. Leslie Anderson volunteered to 
look into the matter. 

GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS—Mr, Erlandson said that a motion was made several years 
ago for all nominations to be submitted to the President one month ahead of time. For the 
past two years, he has asked that all nominations be submitted to him by January 1. He asked 
approval to adopt this earlier deadline to allow for careful study by the committee. It was 
moved, seconded, and approved that the January 1 deadline be adopted. He further 
suggested that the non voting President of the Honors Committee ask the voting members 
to consider nominees who were not previously selected, for three years, unless the person 
who submitted the nomination wishes to withdraw the name. It was moved, seconded, and 
approved. 

STANDING COMMITTEE CHANGES—Mrs. Link recommended putting the Judges and 
Schools Committees together. Mrs. Bames, who has asked to be relieved of her 
chairmanship next year, moved Judges and Schools Committees be combined in 1984, 
Seconded and carried. 

EXHIBITORS IN ADS SHOWS—Mr. Erlandson reviewed the history of exhibitors in ADS 
shows. In early days all were essentially garden club members. During the years, motions 
have been put forth to limit exhibitors to amateurs both at the local and national levels. 
Opinions have been divided. Mrs. Link moved that local societies have the option of 
determining exhibitors in their shows. After discussion the motion was withdrawn. The 
Board did not wish to deal with the question of exhibitors at National Shows or Local Shows. 
The meeting was adjourned. 
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Ehgfehearf Cup Winner 1971, 1973, 1975 through 1983 

JOHN LEA 

For Cold Medal Daffodils 

The Finest Exhibition and Modern Hybrids 

Send for descriptive price list, sent out in March, 1934 

Dunley Hall, Stourport*on-Severn 
Worcestershire. England 


JUDGING DOUBLE DAFFODILS 

H.G. CROSS, Gei/stor? Bay, Tasmania 
(being an essay whose alternative title is “Fools Rush In,etc*,etc.”) 

(from the Tasmanian Daffodil Council Newsletter, July, 1983) 

Some twenty years ago I made my first attempt at judging the Seedling and 
Open classes at a daffodil show. All the competitors involved were so kind as to 
speak to me afterwards and since. But, although 1 think I was able to do justice to 
most of the entries, I had found myself floundering a bit when it came to judging the 
doubles. A determination not to be found so wanting again led to a growing interest 
in, and appreciation of, them. 

Fortunately for me I was at that time living only a few miles away from the late 
Ken Heazlewood. Ken had a particular interest in doubles and had quite a good 
collection of other people’s doubles as well as having been successful in breeding 
his own. I still grow his Glowing Red and a bunch of these will attract exclamations 
of delight—coupled of course with assertions that whatever they are they can’t 
possibly be daffodils because they look nothing like King Alfred. 

The hours spent with Ken were richly rewarding. We began in the most 
sensible way possible—a brief discussion followed by my first attempts at breeding 



Cross seedlings, left to right: 109-6, 4 W-WR; 121-2, 4 Y Y; Home Vale, 4 Y YR, 




doubles so that no more seasons would be wasted. We looked at doubles; we 
talked of their merits and their deficiencies; we looked at the results of pollen from 
single flowers on to doubles; we looked at the results of double pollen on single 
flowers; we looked at the results of double pollen on double flowers. And in the 
fullness of time my own seedling beds were adorned with doubles of which a few 
were worthwhile; some were good for cut flowery and a whole lot were not worth 
keeping. In other words, the results of breeding doubles are the same as breeding 
in any other division and the breeder is left with the problem of sorting them out 
and that means you have to judge them. 

But, say many people, I don't know how to judge them! Rubbish! The basic 
answer is simple. You use the same criteria as you do for all other divisions with 
just minor amendments that common sense dictates. Let me quote from 
“Suggestions for New Exhibitors” published by the American Daffodil Society, 
Inc. 

Daffodils in the U.S. shows are judged for the following qualities 
(points in scoring indicated): Condition (20), Form (20), Substance 
and Texture (15), Color (15), Stem (10), Pose (10), and Size (10). In 
selecting flowers for the show keep in mind these qualities and 
mentally judge each bloom, cutting only those you think good enough 
to score high. Under condition, only absolute freshness, absence of 
nicks or tears, and cleanliness are important. Form should be typical 
for its classification; cups should be round and in pleasing proportion 
to the perianth; perianth segments (petals) should be broad and flat in 
most cases, symmetrically arranged. Substance should be heavy and 
texture smooth and crisp. Color should be clear, bright, and without 
fading or streaking. Stem should be straight and in pleasing 
proportion to the size of the bloom. Pose should be typical for the 
division, with neck neither too long nor too short. Size should be 
typical of the variety as grown under favorable conditions, neither 
abnormally large nor meager. 

Now let us consider each of these criteria in turn and apply them to our 
doubles: 

1 Condition—exactly as for any other division but it is not always given the 
weight (20% of the total) that it should receive. Unfortunately we still see ‘First’ 
being awarded to old-age pensioners that have been in and out of the fridge so 
often that they look as they must feel—overdue for burial. Any flower that does not 
look well at the end of a two-day show can not possibly have been in good 
condition at the beginning of that show. 

2 Form—please read again what the A.D.S. says (deleting the reference to the 
cup which can not apply in this division) because this is where so many find it 
difficult to judge doubles and this section also carries 20% of the total mark. It is in 
this section that what I call a semi-double (i.e. the flower with a normal six petal 
perianth and a cup full of petaloids) comes a cropper. Have a look at a good bloom 
of Acropolis or Gay Song and see the row after row of symmetrically arranged 
broad petals and you will see the form a double should take—and possibly wonder 
why Gay Challenger receives so much adulation. Some doubles lose points 
because their centers are confused instead of symmetrical but this is not as 
important as the layers of broad outer petals. 

3 Substance and Texture—these should be judged for doubles in the same way 
as they are for other divisions. However, there is a problem if the judge allows his 
(or her) eye to be distracted by the multiplicity of petals. Substance and texture lie 
in the petal and not in the volume or number of petals. 
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4 Color—this too follows the same usage as for other divisions. Doubles, just as 
any other flowers, should lose points for lack of clarity in cobr as well as for lack of 
brightness. Some of them look not quite clean—rather like the washing in the T. V. 
ads of that woman next door who has yet to discover all the alleged virtues of the 
product being advertised. Others are clean but drab- they lack that bit of desired 
sparkle about them (Gay Challenger again?). 

5 Stem (10%) and Pose (10%)—these present problems for the doubles because 
the heavy head takes a lot of holding up; especially if the poor things have been 
shaking up and down for hundreds of kilometers in the back of a car en route to a 
show. But the rules still apply—the stem must hold up the flower and the flower 
should not hang its head in shame. While a shorter neck is to be preferred to a 
longer one, an excessively short neck may cause the flower to snap off more easily 
especially if the flower faces down and somebody tries to lift it. And sometimes in 
the search for show bench winners we forget that our flowers, if they are to serve a 
useful purpose, must stand normal weather and handling conditions. 

6 Size—a good big’un beats a good little’un but not a better little'un. Hence the 
scale of points allots only 10% to size although it is one of the most easily observed 
differences. 

All in all, judging is not easy but before you use that as a cowardly excuse to 
dodge the whole issue you should remember that it’s not jolly well impossible 
either! So have a go; you've nothing to lose but your sanity- and really, don't you 
sometimes think that your friends doubt that anyway? 



Left to right: Alinga 4 W-WY, Kumbra 4 W-WO, Amora 4 W-WP. 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE YELLOW FORMS 

OF N. bulbocodium 

JAMES S. Wells, Redbank, New Jersey 

Two years ago some of my early comments about the chaotic situation in 
N. bu/bocodium and its many forms were published in the Journal. Since then I 
have gathered from numerous sources a fairly good collection and I believe I now 
have a somewhat better understanding of what has happened and why. Let me say 
first that I am not a botanist, and am simply an observer who is trying to make 
some sense between what has been written and recorded elsewhere, and what I 
see before me growing in my pans. 
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The basic problem arises, I am certain, from the continued supply of these 
bulbs from wild collections made by the local people in both Spain and Portugal. If 
you try to buy bulbs of any of the bulbocodiums they will in almost every case be 
collected material, and I suspect, obtained in the first place from one or possibly 
two collectors in the countries where they grow wild. While I am sure that the 
collectors try to obtain bulbs true to type, it is ridiculous to expect that these 
people, digging on the mountainside, will be willing and able to collect with a clear 
understanding of just what it is that they are supposed to be digging. A splendid 
example of this is the so called N. bulbocodium Tenuifolius which is freely offered 
by many retailers in this country and abroad. I have obtained a number of stocks of 
this bulb from sources in this country, in England, and in Holland. Invariably I have 
obtained the same bulbs, which are white in appearance—rather like small 
onions—and which produce a stiff, upright, tuft of short leaves, usually not more 
than three inches long, and a moderate amount of small bright yellow flowers, 
usually with a rather long corona. The flowers are sometimes shorter than the 
leaves. Now if you look in the literature this bulb exactly corresponds to N. 
bulbocodium nivalis, and this is what I believe it is. But what of Tenuifolius? This 
has in my opinion become confused with N. bulbocodium conspicuus, which it 
closely resembles. Gray says this in his book. I have received from a supplier in this 
country one lot of bulbs which were sent as N. bulbocodium conspicuus, but 
which 1 believe to be Tenuifolius, although if I am correct the differences between 
the two are not great, N. bulbocodium Tenuifolius which 1 have is somewhat short¬ 
er than conspicuus —leaves about six to seven inches, flower stems five to six 
inches each with a brigh yellow flower, which has a rather wide cup-shaped 
corona. The foliage, while starting upright, tends to eventually become semi-prost¬ 
rate, but not to the extreme degree of N. bulbocodium obesus, which is completely 
prostrate. This tallied closely with the description given by Gray. N. bulbocodium 
conspicuus is quite similar to Tenuifolius but is rather taller in growth—leaves 
eight to ten inches and flower stems seven to eight inches with a slightly larger 
bright yellow flower. The foliage, however, is completely upright until well after 
flowering is finished, and then as the bulbs reach maturity, some may flop over. 
The bulbs are rather larger than most others, dark brown, and somewhat 
elongated in shape. Flowering is usually heavier and more uniform than in many 
others. I have received a really fine form of this bulb from Wim Lemmers which is a 
beauty. It has all the clear and upright characteristics of conspicuus, but the edge 
of the large cup-shaped corona is deeply frilled. It is a beauty. Now to my list of 
types, with brief comments on each. They are arranged alphabetically. N. 
bulbocodium citrinus. Three lots purchased from suppliers were not true. All 
were some indeterminate form of conspicuus. Bulbs were eventually obtained 
from the Savill Gardens from their meadow and were, of course, true. Flowers 
moderate in size. Another stock obtained from John Blanchard was labelled as 
collected Landes, France. This I believe to be the variety illustrated in the RHS 
yearbooks as the variety Bayonne. It is a fine strong grower. The flowers are a pale 
yellow, but not quite so pale as the Savill group. These are the only two lots which 
I believe to be true. 

N. bulbocodium conspicuus. We have already discussed. From many bulbs 
obtained from many sources, I finally selected a group which appear to be uniform 
and as described. It is a very good bulb. The form from Wim Lemmers with the 
frilled corona is a distinct asset, and will be very popular when it is available. It 
should be a good garden bulb. 

N. bulbocodium Filifolius. This is a simply delightful bulb for pan culture. I have not 
tried it in the garden, but because of its size I believe it is best in pans. As the name 
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WELLS 


suggests the foliage is profuse and fine. It 
is a little shorter, leaves six inches, flower 
stems four to five inches, and each flower 
is round wide open bright yellow cup. 
Grows very easily, flowers profusely, and 
is a plendid bulb, l finally obtained this, 
true, from John Blanchard, and then was 
able to discard a number of imposters 
which I had bought. 

N. hulbocodium nivalis. See earlier 
remarks about Tenuifolius. This is small, 
short, stiffly upright and very early 
blooming. I often have a bloom open by 
the end of December in a cold house. 
Plenty available but it is all called 
Tenuifolius. 

/V. bu/bocodium obesus. I have two 
forms of this, one with dark green leaves 
and one with pater green leaves. The 

dark green leaved one is the best. Leaves are rather thick and fleshy, and once 
mature are almost entirely prostrate on the ground. Flowers come from the center 
of the leaf tuft on three to four inch stems and have such an inflated corona that 
they are indeed obese. Color is bright yellow, 

N. bu/bocodium Serotinus. This is reputed to be the largest formal hulbocodium,' 
but then some forms of citrinus are also so called. This appears to be a fairly 
vigorous form, very similar to conspicuus, but once it is established may well be 
larger. Bright yellow with stems eight to nine inches high.! obtained my bulbs from 
Hancock in Australia and they really have not settled down yet. 

/V. bu/bocodium Tenuifolius. I really know of no source where this can be obtained, 

I managed to sort out one pan of what I believe to be Tenuifolius from about six 
pans of assorted bulbs mostly bought as conspicuus, However, I see little value in 
bothering with this, although it appears in the literature in many places. At best, it 
is an inferior from of conspicuus. 

This complete the list of types which 1 have in the yellow group. In looking at the 
many stocks of bulbs which I have obtained, and watching them grow, there is one 
clear factor, and that is the wide difference which can exist between different 
stocks of exactly the same plant, 1 am not now talking about differences in form, 
but difference in performance. This can presumably arise from the manner in 
which each stock was grown, and whether it is disease free, I had a first class 
example of this last year with the cultivar Sennocke. I obtained three bulbs of this 
cultivar from a well known source in England and at the same time Wim Lemmers 
from Holland sent me three bulbs of his own growing. They were potted 
separately. The bulbs from England began to grow, then started a decline from 
which they never recovered. They had to be discarded, Lemmer’s bulbs on the 
other hand, growing side by side and in the same soil, prospered, flowered, and 
increased. The difference had to be in the health of the stocks as received, based 
upon the method of production. I would therefore suggest that if you have 
obtained a bulb which has not prospered try another source. You can be 
pleasantly surprised. 

I said I had finished, but I have just thought of one more. Nancy Wilson sent me 
one bulb last year of N, bu/bocodium nivalis form collected in Braganza. It is a real 
gem. Small, smaller than the other mua/is with the most charming round wide open 
cup of the brighest yellow. I still have only the one bulb, but when I get a pan full it 
will be a sight. 



N. b. obesus, best form. 
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DAFFODILS of DISTINCTION for EXHIBITION and GARDEN 

Collections are available for the beginner and for the experienced 
exhibitor. Our 1984 color catalog is scheduled for an early March 
publication and is free to all ADS members who desire a copy. If 
yours fails to reach you by April 10, please advise us at that time. 
Due to the limited available stock of many cultivars, spring orders 
are encouraged. 

Your patronage and fine interest have been much appreciated this 
past season. It is our continued goal and effort to produce top 
quality bulbs and distinctive new cultivars. 

If you are not on our mailing list and desire a 1984 catalog, please 
write to the address below. 



Mr. and Mrs. Richard Havens 

GRANT E. MITSCH 
DAFFODILS 

P.O. Box 218 

Hubbard, Oregon 97032 
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Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 
2 Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

6 A Survey of Pink Daffodils 

7. Species and Wild Forms 

8. Classification and Color Coding 

9. Poeticus Daffodils in Present Day Gardens 

10. Landscaping with Daffodils 
H, Artistic Daffodil Designs 


5. Miniatures 

Slide rental $7 50 per set to ADS members, $15.00, non members. Confirm dates well in 
advance Address all correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Drive, Fort Worth, Texas 76109 

817-923-2513 


Membership application forms No charge, 

ITEMS FOR SALE 


Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or nng back).... $ 7 50 

Daffodils to Show and Grow, 1980 ..... 4,00 

Peter Barr’s Catalog, 1884 (Reprint) ... 2.00 

Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils, 1981. 3.50 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966.Paper Cover 4.50 

Print out of Daffodil Data Bank... $15.00; with binder $20.00 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal (no choice). 7.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal ..... 2.00 

Journal Binders. $7.50 East of the Mississippi $8.50 Canada and 

West of the Mississippi^ 10.00 Overseas ... 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1981.two 20 cent stamps each 


Show Entry Cards - Large 500 for $15,00; 1000 for $25.00 
Miniature - 500 for $13.00; 1000 for $18.00 

Daffodils in Ireland.. $ 5.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils. 1972, 73, 76, 77, 78, 79.. 4.25 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1980-81, 1981-82, 1982 83, 1983-84 . 5.00 

Older RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils (as copies become available.) 

Write for years on hand with prices 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include postage. 
Correspondence is invited concerningout of print publications on daffodils. Copies of these 
are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 
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THE COVER PHOTO 

is of Purbeck (Blanchard, 1971), winner of the Gold Ribbon in the 
National Show held recently in Portland, and exhibited by Father 
Athanasius Buchholz. (Gripshover photo) 

PORTLAND — 1984 


Richard Ezell, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
Photos by Mary Lou Gripshover 

For the fourth time in its thirty-year life the American Daffodil Society held its 
annual Convention in Portland, Oregon. This year’s was the biggest yet on the 
West Coast, with almost 200 members attending April 5, 6, and 7. The flowers, 
programs, tours, food, the friendly gatherings early and late—all were outstanding. 
Why, even the weather was pretty good. 

The National Show on the first day of the Convention was dominated by 
Oregon and California growers, with Father Athanasius Buchholz’s big, bright, 
and smooth blooms victorious almost wherever entered. But the central and 
eastern sections of the country were also represented among the winners, and the 
overall effect of the show was one of exceptionally high quality. 

There were six welcome commercial exhibits staged, unfortunately in a rather 
dark hallway that made one wish for a portable floodlight with which to view them. 
British Columbia’s David Sheppard had a colorful array of split coronas, all the 
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Left, Kathy Andersen chats with Leslie and Martha Anderson; right, Bob Spotts and Peggy 
Macneale enjoy the tour. 


more intriguing because accompanied by a notice that none would be sold to 
customers in the U.S. (Mr. Sheppard says he has as much business as he can 
handle without ours.) Barbara Abel-Smith lugged all the way from England large 
and attractive specimens of flowers of her own raising. To name a few that stood 
out: Brackenhurst, April Love, Tutankhamun (that excellent garden white), and 
a most fetching green-eyed, small-cupped white, still under number. Richard and 
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Father A’s winning Quinn collection included: (top, left to right} Olympic Gold, Coloratura, 
Galahad, Pur beck, Golden Aura, Masquerade, Lapine, and Precedent; {middle} Arish Mell, 
MontavaJ, Rockall, Big John, Dailmanach, Sun Ball, Pitchroy, and Pipit; (bottom) Rival, 
Arctic Char, New Penny, Panache, Dividend, Fintona, Colorful, and Cherry Bounce. 
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Jingle Bells 5 W Y, winner of the Olive Lee 
Bowl, exhibited by Bob Spotts, California. 


April Tears 5 Y-Y, winner of the Miniature 
Gold Ribbon, exhibited by Nancy Wilson, 
California. 










Elbe Havens put up a trade display of familiar and newer cultivars, in addition to 
the garage full of named and numbered beauties we would later see at their home. 
From the Tidewater country of Virginia, Brent Heath of the Daffodil Mart brought 
a wonderously varied group of shapes, sizes, and colors, highlighted by the 
miniature triandrus hybrid, Sennocke, now being offered (after a lapse of Lord- 
knows-how-many years), thanks to Netherlander Wim Lemmers’s enterprise in 
arranging the reproduction of the cultivar by means of tissue culture. Russell 
Graham, who has acquired many of the Pannill and Evans stocks, had good vases 
of such familiar things as Suede and Jet Set. Murray Evans’s exhibit, happily 
staged in the show room, included seedlings still under number along with such 
favorites as Chelan and Arctic Char. 

Friday’s tour took place on a glorious spring day of sun and fleecy clouds. At 
Bonnie Brae Gardens, the home and business address of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Driver, we saw good stocks of many unusual and desirable daffodils, including 
Sidhe, Explosion, Angel, Sailboat, and Snipe. There were such other attractions as 
a stem of the tazetta, Highfield Beauty, over two feet tall and bearing five florets; 
dramatic blue azaleas; four plants of Bill Pannill’s miniature, Junior Miss; and a 
fine, fat, calico cat insinuating itself among the legs of the visitors. 

After a luncheon at Menucha, a retreat featuring magnificent views up and 
down the Columbia River, not to mention a delicious “family-style” meal, we 
journeyed to the high spot of the day’s outing, a visit with Estella and Murray 
Evans. There we found food, too tempting to ignore—even if we had just eaten— 
but mostly there was feast for the eyes, with recently named and numbered 
flowers displayed indoors competing with Murray’s fields at peak of bloom. There 
were dazzlingly colored pink-cups and whiter-than-white whites, but there was 
also a many-floreted triandrus hybrid, W-8, that seemed a larger, more vigorous 
version of the species, with the species’ grace preserved intact. And there was a 
large yellow-perianthed trumpet, blooming this year for the first time, with an 
orange corona so bright it caught the eye from a hundred feet away. 

A different sort of visual treat awaited us at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Kirby. With the flowering cherries, flowering currants, small bulbs, wild flowers, 
early perennials, and masses of daffodils, there was more bloom of more varieties 
than most of us had ever seen at one time in a rather compact space. There was 
less bloom and more green at the final stop of the tour, where Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Mackaness grow from seed and cuttings a wide variety of hardy perennials amidst 
beautifully groomed lawns, borders, and beds outlined by meticulously sheared 
taxus hedges and towering arborvitae grown close together as windbreak. And 
then on the ride back to Portland there was a sight of snow-capped Mount Hood 
gleaming majestically in the bright Oregon sunshine. 

Friday evening’s dinner meeting was notable for Brian Duncan’s professedly 
“non-educational” talk, and for the awarding of both the ADS Silver and Gold 
Medals to two of the Society’s favorite people. Mary Lou Gripshover was awarded 
the Silver Medal for, among other things, “having taken the Journal to new 
heights, where it is recognized nationally and internationally as the finest daffodil 
publication in existence.” Bill Pannill received the Gold Medal for a lengthy list of 
accomplishments which added up simply to his being “the best amateur hybridizer 
of daffodils in the world.” 

Brian Duncan’s topic, “Peripheral Pleasures of Growing Daffodils,” gave him 
freedom to roam widely through the many symptoms and complications of the 
“yellow fever.” He warned of ABSENT-MINDEDNESS as a result of concern for 
“these little yellow spring poppers,” which leads often to INCOHERENCE with 
“babblings of Golden Joy following Regal Bliss amongst the 2 Y-YYRs,” and finally 
sometimes to STARVATION AND DEPRIVATION, and even to locking oneself 
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Top left, Jerry and Nancy Wilson compare notes with Sid DuBose; right, Delia Bankhead and Christine Hanenkrat talk with Murray Evans, Bottom left, 
Nancy Gill, Ruth Pardue, and Naomi Liggett in the Evans’s fields; right, in the Kirby garden. 






out of one’s hotel room at three o’clock, in the morning without being properly 
dressed for a trip down to the lobby for a key. “Absurd people, daffodil people,” he 
said, “standing there licking fly dirt off petals., .and geometric types, who try to 
twist flowers into what is called ‘axis balance,’ until they end up with the flower in 
one hand up there and the stem in the other down here.” Concluding, he reminded 
us of the great good times we absurd types have, and that after all, “We are here in 
Portland because of daffodils, but also because of daffodil people.” 

Saturday morning a large and enthusiastic group attended the hybridizers’ 
breakfast that has in only a few years become a tradition at conventions. A number 
of topics were bandied about, including the need for fusarium-resistant cultivars 
and for earlier Division 3 flowers and later Division Is, but the really mind-boggling 
prospects were proposed by Harold Koopowitz, who assured us that new 
techniques of genetic engineering will allow us to see blue, purple, and emerald 
daffodils in our lifetimes, with some “color-engineering” to arrive in less than ten 
years. “We are nearing the end of the era of hybridizing for color,” he declared. 
“You may well say, ‘I will create a pure cerise daffodil,’ then go into the lab and do 
it,” The thought of this titillating possibility caused Marie Bozievich to exclaim, 
“Breeders will have to employ designers!” Ted Snazelle returned the discussion to 
earth with the reminder that “lurking behind these marvelous new daffodils is the 
specter of basal rot.” 

Saturday brought the obligatory rainy day, without which some of us would not 
have believed we had truly been to Oregon in daffodil time. At the Havens’s the 
showers kept all but the most serious (absurd?) daffodil watchers confined to the 
garage. This was no great handicap, however, since an opulent Mitsch-Havens 
display of named cultivars and numbered seedlings was mounted there. And there 
with Elise and Dick Havens was Grant Mitsch, greeting old friends, meeting new 
ones, and receiving personal thanks from many for all he has given us. 

As to the flowers, there were many to excite admiration, but the crowd seemed 
never less than three deep before a handsome reversed bi-color trumpet, 2P33 
(Chijoquin x Arctic Gold), which was several long lengths ahead of anything in its 
class. Out in the puddling fields there were great stocks of many of the familiar 
things, and much smaller, but fascinating,bits of such newer lovelies as Wheatear, 
Lavalier, and Elixir. 

And then on to Mount Angel Abbey with its beautiful, modern library, its more 
than delicious (and more than ample) luncheon, and best of all, Father 
Athanasius’s flowers in their clearing amongst the rugged brush, perched upon a 
steep hillside, the path to which had been turned into a mudslide by the steady 
downpour. And slide down it most of us did, feeling it well worth the hazards to see 
the biggest, tallest daffodil blooms many of us had ever gazed upon. 

Back on the bus, shivering and shaking the water from her hair, Deborah 
O’Brien asked plaintively, “Why do you think Father A. chose that spot to plant his 
daffodils?” “It’s the only spot they’d give him,” answered Brian Duncan with mock 
gravity. “He was made to put them there as penance.” 

After the banquet that evening “The Daffodil Lives of Grant Mitsch and Murray 
Evans” were reviewed by Harold Koopowitz. For both men there was a letter of 
appreciation from Oregon’s Governor Victor Atiyeh, and for Grant there was one 
from President Reagan, and yet another surprise: the Netherlands’ Consul was on 
hand to award him the Dutch Bulb G rowers’ prestigious Dix medal, “for his love of 
the narcissus and his determination to spread its popularity through the world.” 

The ADS’s Gene Bauer presented both men with paintings featuring seven of 
their flowers against backgrounds consisting of the names of each and every 
cultivar introduced by them. The evening of tribute to Murray Evans and Grant 
Mitsch was capped by Koopowitz’s eloquent reminder that “Every time we see 
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Top left, Marilynn Howe, Harold Koopowitz, Barrie Nichols didn’t let the rain stop them! Right, Dale Bauer, Gene Cameron and friends lunch at The Abbey, 
Bottom left, some absurd types enjoying Father A’s daffodils in the rain; right, Betty and Brian Duncan with medal-winning Father A. 


one of their flowers in our gardens, they touch our lives.. .and they will continue to 
touch our lives for decades and decades to come.” 

So ended this, the biggest and best Oregon Convention, and those who had 
been there left with a feeling of exhilaration edged just a mite with sadness: we had 
enjoyed good company and seen the most exciting flowers in the United States. 
We had honored the editor of our Journo! and America’s three greatest 
hybridizers; when, if ever, would we have such an occasion again? 



Gene Bauer, Murray Evans, and Bill Tribe. 


THE DAFFODIL SOCIETY 


was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for 
the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 
has members in all the countries where 
daffodils are grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each 
year to all members and welcomes 
contributions from all growers on the 
complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subscription is 
£3.00 per annum; overseas members £8.00 for 
three years (optional); payment by 
STERLING IntenationaJ Money Order please 
to: 

Hon, Treasurer, Ivor Fox, 44 WargraveRoad, Twyford, Reading, Berks., England. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 

April 6, 1984, Portland, Oregon 

Monday, April 9th, is the thirtieth birthday of the American Daffodil Society 
and we have much to celebrate. Our Society continues to be in excellent 
condition. Our membership is at an all-time high and our financial condition 
couldn’t be better. 

This success is not by accident. We have an enthusiastic, active membership, 
all of whom have done their part. We have a Board of Directors of more than sixty 
members who have unselfishly carried out their assigned tasks with gusto. 

The major highlights of the year were covered in my message to the 
membership in the March Journal. Rather than be repetitious, tonight I would 
prefer to pay tribute to those in the Society who, not once but year-after-year, 
accomplish important tasks for the Society—all-too-often without the recognition. 
I’d like to acknowledge these contributions not by using names, but rather by the 
work that has been done. 

Forgive me if someone’s work is not mentioned, for the list of accomplishments 
seems endless. Likewise, mentioning someone’s name is hazardous. Some 
deserving person may be overlooked and my message would do more harm than 
good. Some of the work is visible and obvious; however, much of the work is 
equally important but behind the scene and is known to only a few. 

On the visible side we can start with our Annual Convention like the fine one we 
are having here in Portland. It takes a lot of people to make the arrangements for a 
convention. Behind the scene are many very tired people. We owe them our 
grateful thanks. 

We have our award-winning Daffodil Journal, now recognized throughout the 
world as one of the outstanding horticultural publications. 

We also have: regional news letters, slide programs, round robins, a library, 
regional meetings, print outs of the 12,000 daffodils from the Data Bank , a 
membership roster, publications like Daffodils to Show and Grow and other 
daffodil-related items for sale, and of course we have all the local daffodil shows 
and provide the judges for the shows. 

All these are visible—better known. 

The not-so-visible list is much longer. Someone, or in some cases more than 
one, must do the following to make the Society go: write articles for the Journal; 
edit and print the Journal; obtain ads for the Journal ; maintain the financial 
records; audit the books; collect dues; pay the bills; invest the surplus; keep the 
IRS happy; prepare the annual budget; record the minutes of meetings; maintain 
the names and addresses of members; serve on the Nominating Committee; serve 
on the Honors Committee; promote and encourage a wide interest in daffodils; 
promote local daffodil shows; assist in publicizing bcal shows; build membership 
in the ADS; provide speakers for local groups; help local amateurs obtain bulbs; 
advise these amateurs on growing and showing daffodils; review ail local show 
schedules; maintain and distribute ADS ribbons, medals, and trophies; act as a 
focal point for hybridizers and as “seed brokers” for daffodils; resolve and correct, 
if necessary, color coding for all daffodil cultivars; maintain the Data Bank; 
coordinate registration of new daffodils with the Royal Horticultural Society; 
establish ADS test gardens, trial gardens, and display gardens; study and do 
research on daffodil pests and diseases; maintain and handle the mailing of slide 
programs; analyze, summarize, and publish the annual show report of all the 
shows in the country; maintain a list of qualified judges; provide schools for new 
judges and refresher courses for present judges; AND. . .well, let’s stop there. I 
think you get the picture!!! 
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You have all heard the expression, “Yes, but what have you done for me 
lately?” Well, now you know. 

Supporting all this are the 1700 members—you! Daffodil enthusiasts are a 
tough bunch! Plagued by unbelievable weather, bulb pests and diseases, intense 
competition, we keep on going. We never give up. It’s called stick-to-itiveness. 

From all of these efforts by so many sung and unsung heroes, the future of the 
American Daffodil Society looks bright—at least for the next thirty years. I hope 
I’ve made my point. 

In a few minutes you will have a new President. It has been an honor and a 
privilege to serve you. Many have helped me. Without lots of help, no one person 
can handle this job, certainly not I. 

Last winter I read a book about the Stamp Act, which preceded and probably 
precipitated the Revolution. The very last sentence in the book intrigued me. 
Referring to one of the men involved, it read, “Having completed his part, John 
Robinson. . .drifted out of the stream of history.” 

I, too, will drift out of the stream of American Daffodil Society history. 
However, I expect to stay active and help when I’m needed for as long as I’m able. 

I shall forever treasure these past two years. Thank you one and all. 

God bless you. 

Quentin E. Erlandson 


CITATION FOR THE AWARD OF THE GOLD MEDAL OF THE ADS 

The ADS Gold Medal is awarded for “creative work of a preeminent nature in 
the understanding and advancement of daffodils.” Quoting from the numerous 
nominating and seconding letters, taking excerpts from the ADS Journal, and 
adding a few personal observations, there can be no doubt that this gentleman is a 
deserving Gold Medal recipient for his outstanding contributions toward 
advancing the genus Narcissus. 

Quoting from one of the letters, “He is probably the world’s foremost amateur 
hybridizer of daffodils.” Another referred to him as a “world class hybridizer.” He 
has shown and/or registered his originations in most of the divisions of the daffodil 
classifications. He has also successfully bred a number of useful miniatures, an 
uncommon feat for the hybridizer producing quality standard forms. 

The success of his creative hybridizing over the past twenty years is attested by 
passing the supreme test—the show bench. In the 1972 Convention Show here in 
Portland, he won the Gold Carey E. Quinn Award. It apparently created quite a 
sensation inasmuch as that was the first time the Gold Quinn was awarded for a 
collection consisting entirely of seedlings—all twenty-four were his own seedlings. 
He has won a seemingly endless number of awards, dominating many of the largest 
shows in America. Others have also benefited from his work. In 1983, for example, 
his Homestead 2 W-W was the top winner in shows across the country. 

A successful head of a corporation, he has somehow been able to devote a 
generous amount of his time to not only advancing the daffodil but also helping 
other daffodil-oriented individuals and groups. He has been an educator, has set 
up non-competitive exhibits, has taught in ADS Schools, has done programs at 
meetings, and is a Past President of the ADS—all examples of his unselfish gift of 
time. It’s hard to even guess how many people have become daffodil enthusiasts as 
a direct result of his efforts. His jovial manner and his ability to entertain have 
brought pleasure to us on countless occasions. 

In 1976 he won the ADS Silver Medal, but tonight, on behalf of the ADS it is an 
honor to present the Gold Medal for 1984 to Mr. William G. Pannill of Martinsville, 
Virginia. 
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Mr. Erlandson presents the Gold Medal to Bill Pannill (left) and the Silver Medal to Mary Lou 
Gripshover (right). 


CITATION FOR THE AWARD OF THE SILVER MEDAL OF THE ADS 

The ADS Silver Medal is awarded for “outstanding and distinguished service to 
the American Daffodil Society.” This year’s recipient has indeed met these 
qualifications. The nominating and seconding letters were full of praise for her 
achievements and contributions to the Society. 

This personable lady has quietly but effectively served the Society in many 
ways: Regional Director, Regional Vice President, Chairman of an ADS 
Convention, and more. 

Her individual achievements include growing superb daffodils, both standards 
and miniatures, and hybridizing the latter. She is an accredited judge and a life 
member of the Society. 

However, the membership of the ADS probably knows her best and benefited 
the most by her work as Editor of The Daffodil Journal. Since 1964, the Society 
has always been blessed with a quality Journal. The first two Editors had taken our 
publication to a height of literary and horticultural perfection difficult to equal or 
surpass—a hard act to follow. None the less, since 1978, when she became the 
third Editor, the quality of the Journal has risen to even new heights. It has become 
truly an international journal for the dissemination of daffodil information. She has 
guided the Journal to new excellence in many ways: a fresh look; articles on 
daffodil culture, pests, and diseases for everyone from the beginner to the 
hybridizer; travel reports; show reports; and interesting pictures including the 
newly added color. 

Our Journal is probably the most important value received by every member of 
our world wide membership and, to a great extent, our future depends on its 
continuing excellence. 

Thanks to her talented and time-consuming efforts, the recent issues of the 
Journo/ have not gone unnoticed in other horticultural circles For the past four 
years The Daffodil Journal has received the “Award of Merit” of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. This is a remarkable and much-deserved 
achievement which we can all share with pride. Now it’s our turn to honor her. 

On behalf of the ADS, it is an honor to present the Silver Medal for 1984 to Mrs. 
Paul J. Gripshover of Franklin, Tennessee. 
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MEET HELEN LINK 


Our new president, Helen Link, 
is truly an ambassador for the 
daffodil. One of the charter 
members of the ADS, she has been 
growing daffodils for forty-five 
years. For the past forty years her 
garden—which now numbers over 
1000 different cultivars and 
species—has been open to the 
public for two weeks during daffodil 
season. 

Mrs. Link is surely the complete 
daffodil grower. Hers is not an 
exhibitor’s garden, or a miniature 
collection, or a fancier's collection, 
or a hybridizer’s garden—it is all 
these and more. Her collection 
includes novelties grown in her test 
garden as well as quantities of older 
cultivars happily naturalized in the 
orchard. Miniatures have their place 
as well, and the tender species and 
hybrids find a place in her cold 
greenhouse. 

Mrs. Link was the first ADS 
Schools Chairman, is an instructor in ADS Schools and an Accredited Judge, and 
was the recipient of the ADS Silver Medal in 1963. She gives freely of her time and 
knowledge giving programs about daffodils. A hybridizer, perhaps her best known 
cultivars are Pewee, Lucy Jane, andSheilah. In 1982, she was the recipient of the 
Garden Club of America’s Florens Debevoise Medal; and she is a horticulture 
instructor for the National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. Besides being 
interested in daffodils, she is also an expert on orchids. 

Born and raised in Indiana, she is a nurse by training. After her marriage to the 
noted surgeon, Dr. Goethe Link, studying and growing flowers became her 
avocation. Later she returned to college and earned a degree in botany with a 
minor in Russian. 

Mrs. Link’s days are never idle. Besides her horticultural interests, she is a 
volunteer at the Morgan County Hospital, belongs to a literary club, a garden club, 
and is in charge of special music at Mooresville United Methodist Church. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 
FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 
Daffodils Forever 


As time moves on, so do the daffodils. When reading the RHS Year Book, 1913 
issue, which is now seventy years old, I noted that very few cultivars which were 
popular at that time are being grown today. The hybridizers have made 
tremendous progress in breeding better form and interesting color combinations 
into our modern cultivars. 

The purpose of the American Daffodil Society is to promote and encourage 
wide interest in daffodils; scientific research; and education with respect to their 
culture, breeding, diseases, pests, exhibiting, and testing; to encourage, 
coordinate, and sponsor shows and exhibitions of daffodils; to disseminate 
horticultural information regarding daffodils and issue publications for such 
purpose; to provide for registration of daffodil cultivars and standardization of 
their names, and to cooperate with international authorities for that purpose. 

For nearly thirty years, the Society has grown each year; membership has 
increased. Our hybridizers have given us many new cultivars of merit; the number 
of shows has increased, and we have well trained judges due to our school 
program. We have three research programs underway. We can also boast we 
have individual members and groups who have test and display gardens as well as 
our Wister Award for American-Bred Daffodils. Thirty-three growers are testing 
two cultivars throughout the U.S. to find out how certain garden cultivars will 
prosper in all areas. 

The Daffodil Journal has become a very informative, worthwhile publication; 
and due to our Editor, innovative Mary LouGripshover, and Wells Knierim we can 
enjoy the inclusion of some beautiful color. We also have a valuable Library which 
all members may use by contacting the Librarian. 

Thanks go to all our past presidents and board members who have given so 
much time and effort to make our Society prosperous. To maintain our steady 
progress, we need new members, more shows, a continuation of research, and the 
help of all our members in promoting our favorite flower in any way we can. 

Helen k. Link 


ADS SLIDE CONTEST REPORT 

Members of the Photography Committee are quite sure there would be 
hundreds of slides arriving for competition. Not quite so! Two ADS members did, 
however, read The Daffodil Journal and enter the contest. A total of twenty-six 
slides were entered. All qualified for the contest. 

It is the chairman’s privilege to present cash gifts to Helen Link for her slide of 
Tu Tu 5 W-GWW, winner in Class A, Division 5; and Julius Wadekamper for his 
slide of Irish Coffee 3 Y-YYO, which was the winner in Class B, Division 3. 

All slides received will be placed in the ADS slide library and used in programs 
as needed. 

—MRS. KELLY SHRYOC, Photograph y Chairman 
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REPORT 

ADS HEALTH AND CULTURE COMMITTEE 

In addition to furnishing advice to several persons on health and culture 
problems, my research on benomyl-alternative fungicides has resulted in a paper 
being read this year at the Mississippi Academy of Sciences Annual Meeting in 
Biloxi, MS, and also at the Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Association of Plant 
Pathologists and Nematologists (MAPPAN). In both instances the paper was 
favorably received. Abstract of the paper follows: 

COMPARISON OF FUNGICIDE AGAR INCORPORATION PLATE AND 
FUNGICIDE AGAR GEL DIFFUSION PLATE METHODS FOR 
RESEARCHING BENOMYL ALTERNATIVE FUNGICIDES IN THE 
CONTROL OF FUSARIUM OXYSPORUM F. SP. NARCISSI. Theodore E. 
Snazelle. Department of Biological Sciences, Mississippi College, Clinton, MS 
39058. 

The narcissus basal rot disease, caused by Fusarium oxysporum f. sp. narcissi, 
is probably the most important disease of narcissus. Benomyl is the preferred 
fungicide for control. Benomyl resistance in the narcissus basal rot fungus has not 
been proven; however, the possibility of such resistance exists. Thus, the search 
for alternative fungicides to benomyl is necessary. Fungicide agar incorporation 
(FAI) plates were made from Difco potato dextrose agar (PDA) supplemented 
with fungicides at 0.0 mg. a.i./ml (0%a.i.), 2.5 mg. a.i./ml (0.25%a.i.), 5.0mga.i./ml 
(0.5% a.i.), and 7.5 mg a.i./ml (0.75% a.i.), respectively. Fungicide agar gel diffusion 
(FAGD) plates were prepared by placing one cm 2 blocks of the four different FAI 
media at different peripheral points on PDA plates. Inoculation of FAI and FAGD 
plates was made with one cm 2 PDA blocks of sporulating fungus being placed in 
the center of the plates. Incubation was at room temperature under constant 
fluorescent light for 14-21 days. The FAGD plate method proved to be the 
preferable fungicide assay technique. The following benzimidazole or 
benzimidazole-containing fungicides were found to be growth inhibitory to the 
narcissus basal rot fungus: etridiazol (terrazole) + thiophanate methyl, 
thiophanate + thiram, thiabendazole, triazine compound + thiophanate, 
thiophanate, and thiophanate methyl + zinc ion + maneb. 

With continuing ADS support, a large field trial for benomyl alternative 
fungicides will be started this next fall. The basal rot susceptible cultivar Golden 
Harvest 1 Y Y will be tested against a number of benzimidazole or benzimidazole- 
containing fungicides. 


Theodore E. Snazelle, Chairman 


NYLEX SPRINGWORLD 84 

Time is getting short if you are thinking of attending the third world daffodil 
convention in Hamilton, New Zealand, and the tours planned in conjunction with 
it. Peter Ramsay writes, “Of course we’ll accept latecomers if the transport isn’t 
full.” Expert daffodil growers from all parts of the world will speak at the various 
functions. Optional tours of New Zealand and Australia can also be included. If 
you’re interested, write immediately to Peter Ramsay, 21 Cranwell Place, 
Hamilton, New Zealand, or to Frank Coles, 29 Glenburnie Rd., Mitcham, Victoria 
3132, Australia, for details of tours planned in each country. 
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Anyone going on the New Zealand-Australia tour interested in going as part of a 
group, please write Leslie Anderson, 2302 Byhalia Rd., Rt. 3, Hernando, MS 38632, 
for further information. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 

Those of you who are waiting for Part II of the ADS History, will have to wait 
until the September issue. Unfortunately, some serious family problems—and 
daffodil season—claimed Miss Bankhead’s attention. Look for her article in the 
next issue. 


“WHERE CAN I GET. . .?” 


CULTIVAR: DESIRED BY: 

Praha 2 W P Dr, J. Shejbal, Via C. Dossi 14,00137 Roma, Italy 


Tanagra, Angie 
Little Prince, Mitzy 
Poppet, Wideawake 


Alice Wray Taylor, Rte. 6 Pine wood Rd., 
Franklin, TN 37064 
(Will trade.) 


FIND IT HERE. . . 

Miniatures to trade James Wells, 470 Nut Swamp Rd., 

Red Bank, NJ 07701 


JfficittrmaJ Contributtmis 


Mary Knierim..Mr. and Mrs. John Bozievich 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert Johnson 
Jack Ward 

Phil Phillips....... Mr, & Mrs. R.L. Armstrong 



THE PERMANENT METAL LABEL 


A— Hairpin Style Marker*... 30 tor 96.90 

B—Plant or Shrub Lables . 100 tor 95 70 

C—Cap Style Markers... 30 tor 97.00 

D Swinging Style Markers.. 30 for 95.95 

E— Hose Markers . 30 for 96,60 

F—Tall Display Markers. 30 for 99.25 

G—Tall Single Staff Markers .... 30 for 96.75 

H—Flag Style Markers .... 30 for 95.50 

J- Small Plant Labels .. 100 for 95.65 

K Tie-On Labels ... 100 for 96 60 

VI— Miniature Markers .. 30 for 95 60 


PAW PAW EVERLAST LABEL COMPANY 

P.0. Box93-S PawPaw, Michigan49079-0093 

Quantity Prices Available Postage Prepaid 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

INCOME AND EXPENSES - YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1983 


INCOME: 

Dues Paid in 1983.,.... 

Life Memberships Paid in 1983....... 

Contributions...... 

Memorial Gifts...... 

Sale of Books, Supplies, etc.: Income Expense 

R.H.S. Yearbooks... $ 517.00 $1,104.18 

A.H.S. Handbooks..... 234.19 

Daffodils to Show and Grow .... 697.90 — 

Handbook for Judges .. 559.40 — 

Old R.H.S. and Out of Print Books . 1,174.25 6.26 

A.D.S. Publications ... 303.50 — 

A.D.S. Membership Pins. 124.00 151.98 

Data Bank Printouts and Binders. 770.50 400.00 

Binders for Journals. ... 264.50 575.31 

Show Entry Cards. 686.00 — 

Daffodils in Ireland...90.00 107.% 

Medals and Ribbons.. 351.00 312.95 

Registration Fees... 34.00 32.00 

Barr. 41.50 — 


$5,847.74 $2,690.64 

Advertising in Journal..., 

Judges and Refresher Fees ..... 

Slide Rentals...... 

Interest Received......... 

Return of Advance .......... 

Convention Surplus (Williamsburg)........ 

TOTAL INCOME ... 

EXPENSES: 

Daffodil Journal • Printing and Mailing ..... 

Office Expense. 


Printing and Supplies. $ 658.86 

Postage and Telephone...... 1,394.37 

Executive Director and Clerical... 5,975.00 

Social Security Tax, net ... 199.79 

Bank Services Charges....... 62.77 

Computer Labels and Lists.. 291.88 

Cost of Transferring Books and Records... 235.27 


Regional Vice-Presidents (Newsletters). 

Secretary .... 

Committees... 

Insurance and Bond. 

Grants from Research and Educational Fund 
Miscellaneous... 


$13,765.99 

1,950.00 

750.67 

475.00 


3,157.10 

855.60 

381.68 

480.00 

5,621.07 

1 , 000.00 

3,033.19 

$31,470.30 

$13,694.73 


8,817.94 

1,296.30 

103.60 

287.54 

238.00 

1,814.00 

20.00 


TOTAL EXPENSES ... $26,272.11 


Bumper sticker seen in Lexington, Kentucky: “Everything’s Coming Up Roses. 
. . But I Planted Daffodils.” 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC* 
BALANCE SHEET - DECEMBER 31, 1983 


ASSETS: 

Cash in Bank - Bank of North Carolina...— .... $ 2,151.97 

Moneymart Assets - Prudential-Bache, from 8.00% to 9.20% ............. 9,729,07 

C.D. First Federal S.&L., Phoenix, Arw. 12.75%, due 10-6-86 . 20,000.00 

C.D. First National Bank of Seattle. 10.50% due 12-8-86... 5,000.00 

C.D. NCNB (N. C. Nat. Bank), 9.51% due 1-12-84 . 3,500.00 

C.D. NCNB (N. C. Nat. Bank), 8.95% due 2-19-84 . 5,000.00 

Ford Motor Credit Corp., 8!4% Bonds due 3-15-91 . 10,000.00 

Accrued Interest not due on Ford Bonds . 247.50 

Inventory of Publications, etc.: 

R.H.S. Yearbooks, 1975 to 82/83 (200)..*. $ 700 00 

Old RHS Yearbooks (81) ...... 320.70 

A.H.S. Handbooks (802) .. 802.00 

Daffodils to Show and Grow (33) . 46.20 

Handbook for Judges (622).... 622.00 

Binders for Journals (83).... 439.90 

Show Entry Cards, large (40M).. 690.00 

Show Entry Cards, min. (18M).... 219.78 

Daffodil Data Bank Printouts ...... — 

Daffodil Data Bank Printout Binders (2)... 5.76 

Brief Guide to Growing Daffodils (240).. 55.20 

Daffodils in Ireland (20) ........ 20.00 

ADS Membership Pins (50)........ 221.10 

Peter Barr Boon (28) ........ 22.40 4,165.04 


Inventory of Medals and Trophies: 

Medal Dies.... 15.00 

Gold and Silver Medals..... 270.42 

Larry Mains Silver Trays, min. (6)..... 270.00 555.42 

TOTAL ASSETS.... $60,349.00 

LIABILITIES: 

Dues Paid in Advance (in whole or in part)....... $ 9,894.36 

Life Memberships....... 17,250,00 

Memorial Fund............ 475.00 

Education and Research Fund: 

John Larus Memorial....... $10,000.00 

Other Contributions... .......... . 160.28 

Convention Surpluses...*... 7,228.02 

Interest on Fund Assets.. 6,454.22 

Less Grants in 1981, 1982, and 1983..... - 2,865.00 20,977.52 

Net Worth ....... $11,752.12 

TOTAL LIABILITIES... $60,349.00 


Wells Knierim, Treasurer 
March 9, 1984 

AUDIT STATEMENT 

The above income statement and balance sheet for the year 1983 were prepared using the cash 
receipts and disbursements records maintained by the Executive Director. The balances were verified 
with the bank statement and account statements of the financial institutions indicated. The inventory of 
publications is shown at cost except that no value is included for surplus ADS publications. In addition to 
the assets shown, the Society has a substantial library of books on daffodil culture, many of which are rare 
and valuable, and several colored slide collections. It also has a number of memorial silver trophies 
awarded at convention shows. The slides, books and trophies were mostly contibuted and no value is 
included, 

Dues received in the current year, covering periods beyond the end of the year, were prorated and 
amounts covering such future periods are shown as a liability as are life memberships. 

Receipts for dues and other income were verified with deposit slips and disbursements were checked 
with suppliers’ invoices and cancelled checks signed by the Treasurer and the Executive Director. 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that this report presents an accurate statement of the financial 
condition of the Society and that the records are being maintained in a sound and orderly manner. 

Jane A. Moore, Auditor 
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TAZETTA TALK 

WILLIAM R.P. Welch, Carmel Valley, California 

] thought my December article dealing with eelworm would create quite a 
response, but the lack of it suggests that perhaps everyone simply thought I was 
nuts! Maybe I wasn’t the only one waiting to learn how the plants looked after the 
bulbs had cleaned up so nicely. Depending on variety and how badly infected the 
bulbs were beforehand, I got a range of 95-100% symptom-free plants. The 
remaining few that did show some evidence of remaining eelworm look nowhere 
near as bad as most did the previous year. I am confident they will be fine in 
another year or two, but will report further on this when I have seen them again. 
While I have a feeling that all members of the genus will resist eelworm if not given 
water-soluble fertilizer, I now must do experiments on them and report on this 
eventually also. 

A number of interesting seedlings flowered this year from seed of Avalanche. 
Those from pollen of N. tazetta aureus had a very pale yellow perianth with a 
darker lemon yellow cup similar to that of the seed parent. Most of the plants were 
of Avalanche appearance but smaller, probably due to being only in their fourth 
year but perhaps some of the small stature of N. tazetta aureus is showing 
through. They did not set seed, but the yield of pollen was fairly good. The best 
looked much like a taller Avalanche but with a slight creaminess to the perianth. It 
had nine florets of a size and shape identical to Avalanche. The real improvement 
in stem height came on those from Avalanche * Matador. These were of perhaps 
twice the height one would expect from similarly small bulbs of Avalanche itself, 
while the up to four florets were of Avalanche size but like Matador in shape. The 
best had a wonderfully flat perianth with very broad, rounded segments and a 
fragrance reflecting an ancestry that is not purely N. tazetta. Its perianth was 
creamy, while the cup was a dark yellow. Foliage was more like that of Avalanche 
in this seedling, while in the siblings it was often much narrower. All had similar 
color, which includes a pale yellow cast to the buds that fades out quickly. None 
set seed, but pollen was surprisingly plentiful. Several dozen more seedlings from 
this cross are expected to flower next year. It is hoped that a more colorful cup will 
show up in some, but even the improved height is reason enough to be excited, as 
Avalanche tends to be short-stemmed here unless given partial shade or crowded 
very closely together. This cross has been repeated on a larger scale this year, and 
it appears that Matador pollen causes pods to set better on Avalanche than any 
other pollen I have tried. 

The seedlings from Polly’s Pearl x Galil were somewhat disappointing as nearly 
every one seemed to revert back to the paperwhite type and freely set self 
pollinated seed as ordinary paperwhites so readily do. There was the usual range 
of variation that one sees among seed-grown paperwhites but in general there was 
a bit more vigor than that seen in other batches. Only one has the darker green 
foliage seen in Pearl, and it did not flower. Many had the broad leaves and thick, 
well-rounded florets seen in the Australian paperwhite. The best have been 
crossed back onto Pearl, and pods are forming in the usual profusion seen when 
paperwhites are crossed on it. I am certain there is a strong element of paperwhite 
in the ancestry of Pearl, so am looking upon it as the one “paperwhite” that the 
breeder can use without having to de-anther beforehand, as it rarely seifs. 

Another tazetta that is highly fertile to the right pollens, but which will rarely 
self-seed, is the true (Scilly Isles) Soleil d’Or. I think this was the sunniest, driest 
January here on record, but in spite of that, the only ones which yielded seed were 
those which had been crossed. They did so with great profusion, far more than I’ve 
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ever had on these before, with up to perhaps twenty seeds in a pod when other 
tazetta pollens were used. There was not one on those left to self in spite of 
flowering at the same time. The seeds on Soleil d’Or are much larger in size than 
those on any of the other yellow true tazettas, leading me to hope that the 
polyploidy for which it is noted is carrying through. 

The season has been extremely dry and sunny here ever since Christmas, 
resulting in the largest seed crop ever. This drought should cut down on increase, 
but improve the production of flowers from existing bulbs. That is how they were 
affected during the last drought about seven years ago. The lasting quality of Silver 
Chimes seems to have been affected this year, but others seem only to have 
suffered shorter stems. Cultivated ground dries out less quickly than that in grass 
but all locations have taken quite a beating so far. 

Bill Roese once told me he felt there were two strains of Matador, since it was 
always the same plants that set seed each year. I can’t say I’ve kept track of 
individuals that carefully, having always blamed the failures on weather or bad 
pollens or split styles making the florets uncrossable (not all that uncommon with 
Matdaor and some of its offspring), but I did find that some individuals definitely do 
belong to a different clone. They are unfading, with red cups solidly colored to the 
base, have longer styles, and are more slender in stature. The pollen is equally as 
powdery and abundant as the ordinary Matador, so I presume it is fertile; but if is 
yet to be determined whether this clone will set seed as easily. This clone forms 
less than 1% of the stock of 2000 bulbs bought in the summer of 1982. A bit more 
plentiful is an entirely different cultivar, possibly Klondyke, which was also mixed 
in. Much smaller in stature than Matador, the perianth is a nonfading light yellow 
with a dark yellow cup which is often very frilly. This one seems to vary in the 
frilliness of the cup from year to year, and even from one individual to the next. 
This is true with Admiration which was very frilly and very floriferous this year with 
many stems carrying up to seven florets. Its double form. Fairness, is certainly a 
beauty, but it multiplies slowly and yields few blooms. The fragrance is heavenly. 

In my September, 1982, article I mentioned that some Pearl bulbs had been dug 
and roasted in the sun and that this had resulted in an improved production of 
pollen, and many more stems, but the loss of the ability to set seed. In my June, 
1983, article I indicated that this had continued into the following year leading me 
to suspect that another strain might be involved by mistake. The continuation of 
this behavior in this third year, plus my finding another, unbaked, planting of so- 
called “Pearls” which behaved the same way, has led me to conclude that there are 
two separate strains which have been mistakenly viewed as one. Those things do 
happen! So while it is true that a good roasting will improve the number of stems 
and florets, I have no evidence any longer to suggest that it affects fertility 
adversely as the hot water treatment can in the first season afterward. 

There are several pods forming on the true Grand Monarques this year, the 
first time I have had this many, although only a few clusters were pollinated. I had 
given up on using it, having crossed so many in the past with so little success. It is 
the Matador pollen which did it, as the ones in question had gotten mixed in with 
the Avalanche; and as I came upon them in the rows, they were pollinated at the 
same time. This I attribute to the unusually dry and warm weather this year, and to 
the fact that the other, more fertile, strains of Grand Monarque (as well as 
Avalanche) also responded better to the Matador pollen than to any other 
indicating that to be the easiest mate for all of this type. And with both parents 
having such large florets this should be a fine cross at that! 


*■'«>■ a 

How do others do it? Find out. Join a Round Robin, 
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VIRGINIA-BRED DAFFODILS 
AT VIRGINIA’S EXECUTIVE MANSION 

Polly Brooks, Richmond, U/rginio 

Williamsburg, Monticello, Homestead, Irvington, Tuckahoe, Wendover, 
Newport, Lynchburg, Mary Baldwin, Lizzie Hop, Mountain Dew. Yes, these are 
daffodils—bred by a Virginian in Virginia. 

Thirty cultivars representing the first seven divisions were planted at Virginia’s 
Executive Mansion in October, 1983. The bulbs, markers, and encouragement 
were given by Richmond's two foremost daffodil hobbyists and exhibitors who are 
daffodil friends and showbench competitors of the breeder, William Panniil of 
Martinsville. The planning, plotting, and planting were done by the writer. 

The thought occurred to me as I was planting some early spring bulbs at the 
back door of the Mansion where often our First Lady, Lynda Johnson Robb, exits 
and enters. Here, where earlier 1 had planted hosta, I put some miniature Little 
Gem, and the early Arctic Gold, as well as early Cream Beauty crocus, 
snowdrops, eranthis, early Rockery Beauty tulips, fusilier tulips, and anemone de 
Caen. The hosta foliage will take over as the bulb foliage fades. On the other side of 
the walk in a much larger area 1 had already planted some native Virginia plants: 
Virginia sweetbay magnolia ( Magnolia uirginiana), fringe tree (Chionanfhus 
virginicus), witch hazel {Hamame/is uirginiana), strawberry bush (Euonymus 
americanus) often called “Hearts-a-bustin with love,” Virginia bluebells 
(Mertensia uirginica), spring beauty (Ciqytonia virginica), Tradescantia 
uirginiana, Christmas fern (Polystichum acrostichoides) and Polypodium 
uirgianum. 

A magnificent Virginia live oak (Quercus uirginiana) planted by Admiral Byrd in 
March, 1931, towers over the garden wall. Two native Virginia shadblow trees 
(Amelanchier canadensis) grow within the walled formal garden. The white 
flowers appear in early spring when shad are running up the James River to spawn, 
hence the name shadblow. A colossal native hackberry tree ( Celtis laevigata), 
with a trunk forty inches across, grows on a very steep bank behind the Mansion. 
Eight large “Locust Tree of Virginia” line the outside of the driveway to the back. 
Boxwoods—adopted by Virginia—abound. Reportedly some of the first 
boxwoods in Virginia were planted at Mount Vernon by George Washington. 
Cuttings from this box grow on the Mansion grounds. Here also is a seedling of a 
Magnolia grandiflora planted by Andrew Jackson at the White House. 

All these, and many more, Virginia plants are on the Mansion grounds. Why 
not Virginia-bred daffodils? Indeed why not! 

But space? There is no space—not an inch! After a long, hard look, I saw a 
possibility—a semi-sunny spot protected by tall boxwood on the northeast and by 
a white serpentine wall on the southwest. 

With permission and help from the Landscape Supervisor, I got going the next 
day. With two men to dig, four pressure treated garden logs, a bale of peatmoss, 
pine needles, and 3-9-18 fertilizer, the bed was ready for planting. This I did early 
next morning in light drizzling rain. 

I left a space at each 13-inch interval for planting red geraniums in spring. 
Geraniums do well here all summer until killing frost, requiring little care and 
spreading to make a complete cover of beautiful toliage and a splash of color all 
summer. They are good for cutting, too. 

As I was placing the markers I was again fascinated by the very appropriate 
Virginia names given to these beautiful Virginia daffodils by a Virginian. 
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THE BEGINNERS’ CORNER 

Frances Armstrong, Covmgton, Virginia 


If you want some new daffodil bulbs for fall planting {and who doesn’t?), you 
should order them at once. Descriptive lists are available for the asking from the 
dozen or so commercial growers who advertise in this magazine. Most request 
that you send in your order no later than mid to late July. Beginning in late August 
or early September they will ship in rotation as the orders were received. 

Some of the growers offer bulbs in large quantities for naturalizing. Most of 
them, however, price the bulbs individually. A well-grown daffodil usually 
multiplies rapidly; as a result, one bulb planted this fall may yield a showy dozen or 
so in five to eight years. 

Names and descriptions are very enticing which makes selection quite difficult. 
To help you choose, study your Journals of the past year and look for show 
winners or recommendations of fellow members. At times you will be disappointed 
to find some of the best older cultivars no longer available, others withdrawn for 
increase, or some too expensive for the limitations of your budget or for your 
expertise in growing. To help you find good, reasonably priced daffodils, I am 
listing some from every division that are available this year from at least one 
grower. This is by no means a complete list but rather a guide for beginning daffodil 
growers. 


Division 1: Y-Y Arctic Gold, King’s 
Stag, Banbridge, Golden Rapture, Inca 
Gold; W-Y Prologue; W-W Cantafrice, 
Celilo, Empress of Ireland; Y-W Rich 
Reward, Rushlight. 

Division 2: Y-Y Strines, Golden 
Aura, Oneonta, Copperfield; Y-R 
Bunclody, Crater, Flaming Meteor, 
Shining Light, Vulcan; O-R Rio Rouge; 
W-Y Jolly Roger, Festivity, My Love, 
Old Satin, Woodvale, Wahkeena; W-R 
Rameses, Irish Rover, Avenger, 
Arndilly, Eribol; W-OOY Peaceful; W-P 
Jewel Song, Salome, Accent; W-WPP 
Coral Ribbon, Coral Light; W-W 
Btrdalone, Ben Hee, Crenelet, 
Stainless; W-GWW Ice Queen; Y-W 
Daydream, Rushlight. 

Division 3: O-R Altruist; Y-YYR 
Sunapee; W-Y Aircastle, Eminent; W- 
WWY Syracuse, Park Springs; W- 
WYY T ranquil Morn; W-R Irish 
Splendour, Rockall; W-GYR Merlin; 
W-W Duchess of Abercorn, Verona, 
April Clouds, Achnasheen. 


Division 4: Y-R Tahiti; W-R 
Acropolis; W-Y Bridal Crown; W-Y 
Unique; W-W Erlicheer (tender). 

Division 5: Y-Y Chipper, Liberty 
Bells, Sidhe, Stint. 

Division 6: Y-Y Bushtit, Charity 
May; W-W Jenny. 

Division 7: W-P Bell Song; Y-Y 
Stratosphere, Quail; W-W Pueblo, 
Eland; Y-W Pipit, Oryx. 

Division 8: Y-O Golden Dawn; Y- 
GOO Canarybird; W O Geranium; W- 
W Silver Chimes. 

Division 9: W-GGR Sea Green; W- 
GYR Poet’s Wings, Quetzal. 

Division 10: Y-Y N. jonquilla, N. 
odorus. 

Division 11: Y-Y Square Dancer; W- 
WWY Lemon Beauty. 

Miniatures: April Tears, Bagatelle, 
Chit Chat, Sun Dial, Sun Disc, Tete-a- 
tete, Hawera, Jumblie, Little Gem, 
Minnow. 


A Change in Plants: If you don’t get what you like, try to like what you get. 
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ON REVERSE BICOLOR DAFFODILS 


F. STRONACH, Austins Ferry t Tasmania 
(from the Tasmanian Daffodil Council Newsletter, July, 1983) 

A color combination not included elsewhere! Certainly possibilities appeared 
to be very limited when this description first appeared in classification lists. Binkie 
and Spellbinder fitted the description but did little to generate popularity for this 
class. This is just a little hard to understand until one realizes firstly they were odd 
men out for the breeders. It would be a contradiction to breed for an ever paler cup 
with a stronger and stronger yellow in the perianth, and too, neither substance nor 
form could be said to have the same standard of quality that breeders were 
accustomed to when working with bicolors, particularly red-cupped varieties. 

Never-the-less, when I saw the first Div. 1 Y-W on the show bench in Hobart in 
1964,1 was fascinated by it. There was something different in that yellow, for it had 
a hint of citrus; there was an acidity about it that I liked particularly. The flower was 
Russ Holland, the first to be produced in this class in Australia, and the pollen of 
that very flower was the origin of the line which I have bred since. It was an 
extremely difficult decision to make in deciding on a seed parent but I somehow 
guessed that the best chance 1 had was to use a flower which was a large cup Div. 2 
W-WWY—Tunis. To me, Tunis, for all that it is a ‘rag,’ is a treasure chest full of 
surprises. I managed to flower seven of the resulting seedlings in 1968 and at least 
proved to my satisfaction that the character of Russ Holland was transferable 
through a true bi-color. 

It should be added that Tunis must be spurned by all who admire quality 
because it is a shocking fader. I had crossed it with Rowella (Div. 1 W-Y), and 
chuckled to myself as I recalled the distaste which the late Tim Jackson felt for 
faders. He had every reason to believe in the stable color of Rowella; furthermore 
he was strongly in favour of breeding in the direction of even stronger and more 
lasting color. From that cross I obtained one particularly fine flower; it had very 
sound substance, form was most acceptable, and strength as good as I had seen in 
my own garden at least, I marked it 1/70 and it was used as a seed parent in place of 
Tunis to carry the pollen of Russ Holland once more. 

It was about a year later when I read an article from two English enthusiasts and 
in it they described their own trial using Russ Holland and Tunis as I had done. 1 
recall that they had similar success to mine, but what was also important, they had 
written down conclusions. The most important of these was that they saw the 
sadder side of Tunis as a stumbling block and the way round it was, they thought, 
to breed Tunis against a much better bicolor and then introduce Russ Holland to 
the Tunis cross. Imagine how I felt, the expectation was now high, the experience 
so far, an unbelievable experience; but I knew I had to wait at least another three 
years to confirm the theory. 

In fact I had to wait four years but to my absolute delight the system had 
worked. Now I could see that I had flowers of better form than Russ Holland, and 
since Daydream was then at its height in popularity I prided myself that I had 
something to compare with the American flower. I began work with Daydream 
pollen and have seen some interesting changes take place. The corona color in a 
couple of instances has been pure white from the day of opening—in contrast to 
the yellow of the Russ Holland cup in the first few days after bud burst. At the same 
time I have observed a new creamy style of cup color creeping in, plus some subtle 
differences in perianth color. Most spectacular has been the range of finish on the 
corona, particularly in large-cupped seedlings, where frill, roll, and slight flaring 
have appeared in individual specimens. I put this variability down to Tunis—as I 
said it is a treasure chest, and it has on one occasion showed the ability even to 
transfer a pink adequately. 
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Given that I have used only four bloods over some fifteen years, I suspect that 1 
have a tremendous scope for future development and I look forward to enjoying it 
to the full. 


WHAT IS A REVERSE BICOLOR? 

(from CODS CORNER, Newsletter of the Central Ohio Daffodil Society, April, 1984) 

After the CODS meeting, a discussion was started by Handy Hatfield on the 
subject of what constitutes a reverse bicolor. With some of the newer 
introductions, the definition is going to need to be clarified. 

According to the approved wording of the ADS Handbook , a reverse bicolor is 
a daffodil which has a corona that is paler than the perianth. It is generally accepted 
that this means a color coding of Y-W or YW-W. But not all reverses have a solid 
white corona. Some will end up with a band of yellow around the edge of the cup 
and some, for example Cherish 2 Y-WWY and Citron 3 Y-WWY (both Mitsch, 
1983), are coded with the yellow rim and are considered by the hybridizer to be 
reverses. They will undoubtedly be placed on the show bench in reverse bicolor 
classes. Rightly so, to my thinking. My daughter, Vanessa, thinks that if a flower is 
rimmed yellow, the rim should be paler than the perianth when reversed—a good 
point according to the current description. Then we have the problem of when the 
flower was picked, since it is always difficult to pick it for the show at its peak of 
reversing. 

That brings us to the next problem: where would we put Silk Stocking 3 Y- 
GWY, Dr. Throckmorton’s 1977 introduction? Certainly its yellow rim cannot 
disqualify it from reverse competition. But does its green eye eliminate it? Or can 
we say that two thirds of its corona is paler than the perianth and it should be 
shown in the all yellow classes? I could not find an example, but it is conceivable 
that we could have a flower coded Y-GGW. It could be a reverse, but the above 
definition would eliminate it and it would be considered the same way as Silk 
Stocking. 

Now it gets stickier. Ballydorn introduced Golden Halo this year. Bred from 
Daydream and Moonspell, both reverses, it is coded 2 Y-WWO; since when it 
reverses completely, the corona “is edged by a deep amber band.” It could be 
shown as a reverse by our above definition since two thirds of the corona reverses 
to white. A similar situation is Blanchard’s Hambledon, introduced by John Lea 
last year. It’s also from Daydream and is coded 2 Y-Y fading to 2 Y-WWO. He 
describes the color of the rim as “a sort of buff apricot.” 

If we accept all of the above as reverses, should we then accept a Y-WWR as a 
reverse as well? It seems farfetched, but if we accept yellow and orange rims, why 
not red? 

A very interesting problem Handy has given us. It would seem to merit some 
additional discussion since the problem is going to get worse and not better. My 
personal opinion is that a reverse bicolor is one in which the corona is 
predominately paler than the perianth and may be rimmed with the perianth color, 
but not contain any other color. A bit of an unwieldy description, but it seems more 
accurate for our purposes. Since it is supposed to be a bicolor and “bi” is from the 
Latin meaning “two” and the perianth would be yellow, it should not contain more 
than two colors and the other would have to be white. Now watch someone come 
up with R-Y, O-Y or P-W, but the above definition would still apply to them. Any 
other comments????"?? 
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Donna Detsch, Co/umbus, Ohio 



SOME COMMENTS ON THE YELLOW TRUMPETS 

OF OSCAR RONALDS 

FRED SiLCOCK, Victoria, Australia 
(from the Australian Daffodil Society Newsletter, August, 1982) 

There was a period prior to 1973 when one of the features of many a daffodil 
show was the range of yellow trumpets contained in the exhibits of Michael Spry. 
Without searching through show records of the time, one can only guess at what 
proportion of these magnificent displays was made up of daffodils raised by the late 
Oscar Ronalds. It is my belief that Michael’s exhibits are made up of a great 
many of Ronalds’s cultivars and of seedlings bred by Michael from Ronalds’s 
stock. 

Nobody appreciated the Ronalds yellow trumpets more than Michael did, and 
he had been able to acquire much of the Ronalds stock after the latter’s death in 
1955 at the age of 83. 

Michael’s evaluation of Big Keith (Ronalds), for example, is indicated in his 
catalogue of 1972 where part of the description of the cultivar reads, “One of the 
greatest golden trumpets ever raised." And in his 1964 catalogue we find the 
paragraph, “A large proportion of our stock of bulbs has been raised in Australia 
by ourselves or by the late Oscar Ronalds of Drouin—one of the greatest daffodil 
breeders who ever lived.” Michael’s catalogue of 1972 listed sixty-two yellow 
trumpets. From what I’ve been able to gather, fifteen of these were Ronalds 
cultivars; and of the many seedlings bred by Michael contained in that list, twenty 
had at least one Ronalds cultivar in its parentage. 

I’m not suggesting that Michael merely followed the footsteps of Oscar 
Ronalds. As a hybridizer, Michael went his own way. He recognized the qualities of 
the Ronalds daffodils and he used them to help create the flowers he wanted. 
Other breeders whose work I know he drew upon in raising his yellow trumpets 
were Richardson, the Brodie,and the Fairbairns of Skipton. When he gave up 
daffodil growing some years ago he presented me with, amongst other things, a 
collection of his un named, all-yellow seedlings; and these possessed much more 
refinement than could be found in any of the Ronalds cultivars that 1 had seen. 

What was it that was so noteworthy about the Ronalds yellow trumpets? They 
were large flowers on tall stems; their color was strong and the petals had width 
and overlap. Substance was ample. They had an unfailing ability to grow well and 
the bulbs were very resistant to basal rot. Most of them were championship 
winners many times over. 

Ronalds began breeding daffodils in the 1920s, but the lines he followed are 
unknown. His character and lifestyle may provide something of a mirror to his 
attitude towards breeding. He was a rugged man, an orchardist and dairy farmer. 
As a man of husbandry and agriculture, he would have understood the importance 
of sturdiness in all things, animals and plants, that must live their lives out of doors. 

It is known that he imported from Lionel Richardson and Guy Wilson. Murray 
Gardiner of Warragul informed me that two of Oscar’s yellow trumpet 
importations were Royalist and Principal. Eric Ronalds, son of Oscar, told me in a 
letter that his father exchanged bulbs with growers in New Zealand. 

It is probable that, along with the Tasmanian breeders of the 1930s, he used 
that wonderful old trumpet Golden City bred by D.V. West and registered in 1923. 
I’ve always thought there was very much the Golden City stamp about the Ronalds 
yellows. 
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Michael Spry once told me he suspected that what we could call the Ronalds 
line sprung largely from a seedling which Oscar raised early on, a seedling which 
imparted great influence. 

If Michael’s suspicion is correct, that seedling could have been Golden Coin. 

Keith Chandler of Warragul wrote me that he knew Oscar rated Golden Coin 
very highly. He went on to say, “I remember Oscar telling me that he used Golden 
Coin extensively in his breeding of trumpets.” Keith continued, “Oscar’s object in 
breeding trumpets was for form, texture, and vigor. He was very keen to have 
short necks so that flowers would not hang their heads. This, to me as a cut-flower 
grower, was a disadvantage; for that type of flower was rather hard to bunch, and 
heads sometimes snapped off.” 

Golden Coin was certainly in existence in 1935, although not registered until 
1945. Travers Morrison’s catalogue of 1952 describes it thus, “An outstanding 
show variety of rich yellow throughout. Very broad smooth perianth and well* 
formed trumpet. Price, one pound five shillings.” 

In the same catalogue, a description of Golden City goes, “One of D.V. West’s 
finest varieties. A really fine flower of rich uniform golden yellow; broad firm 
perianth and well-proportioned trumpet. The plant is very tall, with a strong stem, 
and is unsurpassed either for show or garden. Awarded first prize as the best 
yellow trumpet, R.H.S. Melbourne and Canterbury, 1919. R.H.S. Melbourne 1920 
and 1921. Price, one shilling and sixpence.” 

Keith Chandler commented further, “I do know that Oscar went in for line 
breeding and that once he established that a particular variety was a good parent 
he used it extensively.” 

Several years ago I put pollen of Royal Armour (Ronalds) and Golden Robin 
(Ronalds) on to Jobi (Jackson). I have bred from Jobi to an enormous extent, and 
have found it, as a seed parent, very sensitive to the pollen mate with which it is 
used. Seedlings from Jobi crosses are capable of wide variation. The seedlings 
resulting from the two above mentioned crosses, as groups, were so alike that 
merely by looking at them I could not tell them apart. To me, this suggests that at 
least Royal Armour and Golden Robin are closely related and may support to a 
small degree what Keith Chandler says about Oscar’s line breeding. 

In 1969, to commemorate the work of Oscar Ronalds, the Australian Daffodil 
Society established the Oscar Ronalds Perpetual Memorial Trophy. The 
competition calls for six Australasian-bred yellow trumpets, distinct cultivars, plus 
one vase of six to ten yellow trumpets of decorative type. 

And what of Ronalds’s yellow trumpets today? There are newer cultivars that 
outshine them as far as refinement goes, but whether these newer things will out¬ 
perform them as garden subjects remains to be seen. Ronalds died almost thirty 
years ago. Judging him by his work, particularly in the context of his time, he is 
well-deserving of the tribute Michael Spry paid him. 

In current catalogues one can still find the names Golden Robin, Golden, 
Golden Empire, Royal Armour, Tarago, and Gwen Fleming. Most of these have 
been champions many times over. 

In a survey conducted by Dimi Betz, details of which appeared in the 
Newsletter of November, 1981, we find that in 1979 Gwen Fleming was awarded 
five first prizes at shows and in 1980 received ten first prizes. 

At the Leongatha show in 1979, a winning collection of twelve distinct cultivars 
put up by Rodney Emmerson contained the approximately fifty year old Golden 
Coin. 

In the January, 1982, Newsletter Peter Ramsay of New Zealand reported that 
the previous year Golden gained Reserve Champion at the National Show held at 
Howie k. 
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In overseas publications on daffodils, the lamentation that golden trumpets are 
so hard to establish is not infrequently seen. Nearly always reference is made to 
their susceptibility to basal rot. This could be part of the reason why Brian Duncan 
of Ireland commented that not much progress has been made in yellow trumpets 
since Kingscourt (1938). 

I think the serious hybridizer is letting pass him by a possible good thing if he 
does not round up as many of the Ronalds cultivars still available as he is able to lay 
his hands on and mate them with some of the newer things from other sources. 
The results I’m getting from such a program are pleasing me very much indeed. 

Thankfully, Micahel Spry had the imagination to cross Ronalds’s yellow 
trumpets with all-white trumpets. From some of these crosses there came white 
trumpets of exceptional substance and vigor. Michael generously gave me a range 
of these seedlings, most under number, and as parents they are producing off¬ 
spring of great quality. 


GROWING DAFFODILS IN MINNESOTA 

JULIUS WADEKAMPER, Elk River, Minnesota 
(from the Daffodil Society of Minnesota 1982 Yearbook) 

I find that daffodils, like lilies, prefer excellent drainage. My soil is sandy-loam 
and by nature drains very well. Nevertheless, in an experiment, those daffodils 
planted in raised beds performed far better than those in non-raised beds. 

In 1977-78,1 planted thirty bulbs of similar cultivars in raised beds and thirty 
bulbs of similar cultivars in non-raised beds. The results were convincing. The 
daffodils in the raised beds grew far better, bloomed more, increased faster, and 
performed better in every way than those in non-raised beds. After three years, 
those bulbs planted on the level ground continued to perform poorly and some 
were gone completely. 

Daffodils prefer organic matter in the soil, well composted. I build my raised 
beds with well-rotted material from the compost bin. To this I add ten pounds per 
square foot of ground limestone. My soil pH is about 5.8.1 also sprinkle on five 
pounds of 10-10-10 fertilizer per 100 square feet of bed. All this is rototilled together 
two or three times. After rototilling, I rebuild the edges of the beds and let them 
settle for one or two months before planting. 

At planting time, usually around Labor Day, I retill the beds and then plant the 
bulbs. I place one tablespoon of superphosphate under each bulb, mix it 
thoroughly into the ground and cover it with about 14-inch of clean soil. I set the 
bulb on top of this clean soil and cover it with six inches of soil. 

After planting, I mulch the beds well with pine needles to keep the moisture in 
and keep the ground cool for root development. I’ve re-dug a bulb about a month 
after planting and found nice, long, white roots had developed. 

About November 1,1 mulch the beds with six inches of slough hay. I use Reed’s 
Canary grass cut in the fall after all the seeds have fallen out. This keeps the soil 
warm for the winter in case we lack snow. 

In spring, I remove the hay, leaving the chaff on top of the pine needles to 
protect the soil. It keeps the ground covered, and thus the soil does not splash up 
on to plants during the spring rains. 

So far I have had very good luck growing daffodils by this method here in 
Minnesota. The bulbs increase well. 1 also side dress the plants with a sprinkling of 
5-10-20 or similar ratio fertilizer in the spring when they are two to three inches 
high. 

Some cultivars increase better than others, but I have gotten up to twenty 
bulbs for one after four years down. My collection now numbers 506 cultivars. 
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A ‘MAJOR’ FORM OF Narcissus uiridiflorus 

L.S. Hannibal, Fair Oaks, California 

The writer has grown Narcissus uiridiflorus for some forty-odd years. One set 
of bulbs came in from Casablanca; others came from Sydney Mitchell and other 
friends about the San Francisco Bay Area. All were planted back in an unwatered 
part of the yard and did well until an old apple tree overshaded the area. The bulbs 
then went into decline. So I salvaged a few bulbs and potted them up in coffee cans, 
soaked them in, and near forgot them while they baked in the sun. 

Much to my surprise one set of bulbs produced summer foliage practically the 
diameter of a lead pencil and some 30 to 35 inches long. At first I thought some 
rushes had gotten into the potting soil, but in September I noted blossoms. That 
was queer! I’d never seen N. uiridiflorus with foliage more than a millimeter or two 
in diameter and rarely taller than twenty inches previously, nor flower so early. 
Was this a fluke? 

So I kept an eye on the cans which were left in the open sun for another year. 
Every two or three weeks during the summer I flicked the garden hose in their 
direction for a slight dampening. Sure enough, the same heavy foliage reappeared 
in mid-summer on one set of bulbs. Flowers appeared in mid-September and set 
quite a seed crop. The normal forms threw foliage six weeks later and flowered in 
late October on 16 18 inch scapes. 

As I recall, Dr. Fernandes reported that N. uiridiflorus has a chromosome 
count of 2n=28, a tetraploid. A search of E.A. Bowles’s, William Herbert’s, J.G, 
Baker’s, and John Weather’s publications on bulbs make no mention of leaf 
diameter (5-6 mm for the specimen when 2 mm is maximum for the normal forms). 
At the moment the writer is not about to disturb these bulbs but he seems to recall 
that this large-leaf-form had slightly larger bulbs. On checking the blossoms the 
cups were found to be typically crenate and lobed, but the petals were near two 
millimeters wide and slightly shorter than the lesser form. Thus the diversity 
between the normal form and this ‘major’ appears to be considerably more than 
mere polyploidism; quite likely one involving a distinct morphological difference. 
As a result we possibly have a new species, or a very distinct variant. 

In the past the N. uiridiflorus has been considered a primitive narcissus. The 
writer’s views differ in that this plant’s unique form is an ecological adjustment 
where most plant parts are reduced to a bare minimum in order to adapt and exist 
under arid desert conditions. Somewhat similar modifications occur in many other 
plant species where desert conditions have lead to special adaptive measures. My 
opinion is that this so called ‘major’ form has not made as drastic an adjustment 
and adaptation as has the better known form with the slender 2 mm foliage. One 
question remains. By chance did Dr. Fernandes happen to make his chromosome 
count with this ‘major’ form? If someone has access to his reports, it would be of 
interest to check this plant out; otherwise fresh seed can be sprouted to make root 
tip examinations. Yes, fresh seed in the case of N. urridi/forus can be germinated 
some four or five weeks after it ripens. 



Need a program for your garden club? Rent an ADS slide program. 
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LIGHT WORK 

DON BARNES, Sheffield, England 

(reprinted from the Do//odi7 Society (Britain) Journal, February, 1980) 

Light as an influence upon the growth of plants is being extensively researched 
by the theoretical biologists, and this influence is usually referred to as 
photoperiodism. In simple terms the amount of light is a major “trigger” 
mechanism and in many plants, perhaps in combination with temperature, 
significantly affects the development of the flower buds. Plants of different types 
respond in different ways to the length of the day; some require lengthening days 
to induce flowering, e.g., the dahlia, whilst some require a shortening of the day, 
e.g. chrysanthemums. By the careful use of artificial lighting it should be possible to 
affect the time of flowering of most plants. 

There are various combinations of day length and darkness both in theory and 
practice. Usually one would look for a minimum period of light of a high enough 
intensity to promote growth followed by a minimum period of darkness to permit 
growth to be consolidated. It can be assessed that for proper growth the daffodil 
requires a minimum light period of some twelve to thirteen hours. Thus the daffodil 
probably falls into the classification of a long: short day plant. Daffodil flowers 
develop rapidly as the days lengthen and come to fruition as the days shorten as a 
result of overhead leaf shading, and we all know how rapid the development can be 
on a sunny day and how flowers can be held back by darkness. 

Some simple experiments have been carried out. 

The first experiment used 514 inch pots of Carlton. Three pots at approximately 
the same stage of bud development were used after they had been out of plunge 
for about two weeks. One pot, the control, was kept in a north facing room where 
the temperature ranged between 45°F and 55°F. This control received natural 
daylight for approximately eleven hours per day, but the light was of low intensity. 
The other two pots were again kept in a north facing room where the temperature 
range was 45°F to 57°F. These two pots were placed under a pair of fluorescent 
light tubes which were hung from a frame support. The height of the tubes was 
regularly adjusted to keep them ten inches above the tips of the leaves and 
emerging buds, and the tubes were kept lighted for twelve hours per day. Thus the 
two pots received illumination approximating that of a sunny day every day. The 
bulbs under the lights developed very substantial flowers both in terms of size and 
thickness of perianth, and were in flower well in advance of the control pot even 
though the temperatures were almost identical. The results are summarized 
below. 

Day Number Pot A Pot B Pot C (control) 

1 height 250mm height 255mm height 260mm 

6 first bud burst 

8 height 300mm height 295mm height 265mm 

11 first bud burst 

16 height 375mm height 345mm height 325mm 

seven buds burst four buds burst 
one flower fully open 

21 eleven buds burst seven buds burst first bud burst 

five flowers fully two flowers fully open 
open 

The results at day 21 are shown in the photograph. 
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Thus, even with temperatures below 60°F, pots under the lights had shown the 
ability to bloom in three weeks. After the twenty one days under the lights, the 
experiment was altered in so far as each pot was subjected to natural daylight but 
in different conditions which gave interesting results— 

Pot A—placed in room at 65°F to 75°F range. Rapid growth of stems, flowers 
rapidly lost substance and faded in seven days. 

Pot B—kept below 60°F, flowers continued to develop and retained substance, 
stems lengthened only slowly. Flowers showed first signs of fading after 
twelve days. 

Pot C kept between 45°F and 55°F, flowers almost in suspended animation, 
development very slow and after fourteen days flowers not properly 
developed. 

The inference is that once light has stimulated growth it cannot be switched off, 
but can perhaps only be slowed down. The plant has been persuaded that it is time 
to flower and provided a reasonable temperature is maintained and some light is 
available the flower will develop. Lower temperatures allow substance to be 
achieved. 

As everyone will recall, 1979’s spring was delayed. The snows and frost meant 
that the main bulbs could not go out of the plunge before the 11th March. 
Following the assessment of the first experiment it was decided that a further 
experiment should be tried. Four pots were taken straight from the plunge and 
placed under the fluorescent lights. The pots were identical 9 inch plastic pots, 
filled with J.I. No. 3 compost but the bulbs were Palaverer, Finery, Matapan, and 
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Scio which normally flower at different times. When the pots were placed under 
the lights the buds of Palaverer were clearly visible. Temperatures were increased 
slightly so that the range was between SOT and 65°F and again a twelve hour 
period of illumination was given each day with the tubes being kept 
approximately ten inches above the leaftips/buds. The key results were— 

Day 1—average height approximately 100mm, leaves yellow 
Day 2—leaves fully “greened" 

Day 8—height ranged between 200mm and 310mm 
Day 9—first bud of Palaverer burst 

Day 11 —1st flower of Palaverer fully open ready to develop substance, three other 
buds of Palaverer had burst; first buds had burst of Scio and Finery 
Day 12—first bud of Matapan burst 

Day 15—at least one fully developed flower available for each cultivar 

It is interesting to note that there was no apparently harmful effect from the 
immediate exposure to the intense lighting. Therefore, is there any benefit to be 
gained from shading bulbs when they are taken from the plunge? The normal 
flowering sequence was unaffected and it should be possible to determine the 
number of days under lights which are necessary to bring a particular cultivar into 
peak condition, so perhaps we can “time” flowering. The lower the temperature 
the better the substance of the flower and the longer it holds condition. 

These are not new techniques, but perhaps the experiences of the professional 
forcers of flowers and the theoretical biologist have been under utilized for 
bringing on favorite flowers for particular shows or to give a wider range to select 
blooms for a particularly difficult class. It also means that any room or cool space 
could be used to bring on show quality flowers provided, of course, that there is a 
supply of electricity for the fluorescent lights. 

Perhaps it proves that light is really the key factor in the development of flowers 
once the soil temperature has induced the growing tip of the leaves to emerge from 
the soil. 

In the conventional forcing of daffodils we go for the higher temperature to get 
early flowers which usually lack substance. It may be the low temperature with a 
high intensity of light which gives better flowers and a control over the flowering 
date, but we must not forget that a flower which “burns" in sunlight will burn under 
the high intensity light from fluorescent lights. Perhaps it is something to reflect 
upon before further experiments are carried out in 1980. 

(Correspondence with Mr, Barnes has resulted in the following epilogue.—Ed.) 

Formal experiments have not been repeated since 1979, but since that time 
various modifications have been made to the equipment used for positioning the 
fluorescent tubes over the growing bulbs and ensuring that a wide range of 
cultivars have been used as subjects. 

The technique was really put to the test in 1983 when three pots of a limited 
number of cultivars were grown. Accepting the fact that all blooms from one 
cultivar grown in one pot all reach peak condition at different times it was possible 
to ensure blooms were ready for early shows and still have blooms available for the 
main shows to match into vases of three bboms. By advancing the flowering using 
only the effect of light the remaining bulbs and blooms could develop naturally to 
perfection or be themselves “forced” without showing the usual effects of being 
forced. 

Because of the low temperatures, watering and feeding need careful attention 
and control. Best results have been obtained by standing the pots of bulbs in 
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plastic saucers which are used to keep a quarter of an inch of water at the base of 
the pot. Water is applied to the top of the pot always at the ambient temperature 
and always as a 20% of normal strength solution of a high potash liquid fertilizer. 
After watering, excess water is drained from the saucer to leave the necessary 
limited residual amount. Occasional mist spraying of the foliage appears beneficial 
about one hour before the lights are turned off each “day” to stimulate the effects 
of a heavy dew. 

Cultivars which have responded particularly well to these techniques include 
Woodland Star, Daydream, Empress of Ireland, Galway, Gay Kybo, Seraph, and 
Unique. 

The techniques are being further refined to get a better assessment of the 
combined effects of temperature and light, but the fluorescent tubes are now an 
essential part of my growing regimen. 


A FEW STATISTICS 

FRANCES Armstrong, Membership Chairman 

The American Daffodil Society grows slowly but steadily. The computer print¬ 
out of February 22,1984, lists 1,689 members. A year earlier the computer spewed 
out 1,652, while in February of 1982 the number was 1,604. Of these 1,689 there are 
170 life members. We have 100 family memberships which are counted as two 
each, or 200, in the total. Included in the list also are a few non-dues paying 
memberships such as exchange memberships with other plant societies and 
several complimentary memberships to governmental agencies. 

Middle Atlantic Region has the largest number of members, 21% of our total, 
while Central with 84 members represents 5%. The size of our membership in 
foreign countries is truly amazing. We currently have 173 members from outside 
the U.S.A. representing seventeen countries. Japan barely edges out England, 35 
to 34, for the honor of being our largest foreign group. 

A year ago we could boast of at least one member from each of our fifty states. 
Sadly, this year we have no members in North Dakota, Utah, or Nevada. 

From February, 1983, to February, 1984, 259 new members were enrolled, 
over 15% of our total membership. But the other side of the coin is that we lost 222 
members, giving us a net gain of only 37. A few of these transferred from one state 
to another, a few of the lost members were deceased, but the majority either 
resigned or failed to renew. If we could cut these losses in half, we would be a 
rapidly growing organization. 

Growth in membership enables us to have a larger Journal with colored 
photographs of our favorite flower, more newsletters and other publications, 
increased research, additional services, test gardens, and awards. Each member 
can bolster our numbers by taking every opportunity to boost the Society, by 
submitting newspaper and magazine articles on daffodils including information on 
joining the ADS, by talking to garden clubs and other groups, by giving 
memberships to friends and garden clubs, by organizing and participating in local 
daffodil societies and daffodil shows. You may think of other ways. 

A summary of our membership from February, 1983, to February, 1984, 
follows with the name of the region and state, the number of present members, the 
number of members who withdrew for whatever reason, the number of new 
members joining within the year, the number of members belonging in February, 
1983, and the number of ADS Board members from each state and region. 
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Members 

Out 

New 

Members 

Board 


2/84 



2/83 

Members 

NEW ENGLAND REGION: 

Connecticut 

45 

- 7 

+ 3 

49 

2 

Maine 

3 

- 4 

+ 0 

7 

0 

Massachusetts 

41 

- 3 

+ 8 

36 

1 

New Hampshire 

21 

- 2 

+ 9 

14 

1 

Rhode Island 

4 

- 0 

+ 1 

3 

0 

Vermont 

8 

- 1 

+ 1 

8 

1 

Westchester Co., NY 

10 

* 2 

+ 2 

10 

0 


132 

-19 

+24 

127 

5 

NORTHEAST REGION: 

Delaware 

15 

- 0 

+ 2 

13 

2 

New Jersey 

54 

- 5 

+ 9 

50 

0 

New York 

34 

- 8 

+ 3 

39 

0 

Pennsylvania 

77 

-12 

+12 

77 

4 


180 

-25 

+26 

179 

6 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION: 

District of Columbia 

to 

- 0 

+ 4 

6 

0 

Maryland 

87 

- 8 

+10 

85 

4 

Virginia 

238 

-24 

+20 

242 

6 

West Virginia 

19 

- 4 

+ 0 

23 

0 


354 

-36 

+34 

356 

10 

SOUTHEAST REGION: 

Florida 

8 

- 1 

+ 3 

6 

0 

Georgia 

44 

- 6 

+ 3 

47 

3 

North Carolina 

51 

- 4 

+15 

40 

1 

South Carolina 

17 

- 4 

+ 1 

20 

2 


120 

-15 

+22 

113 

6 

MIDWEST REGION; 

Indiana 

43 

- 6 

+ 8 

41 

3 

Michigan 

13 

- 8 

+ 7 

14 

0 

Ohio 

126 

-16 

+16 

126 

7 


182 

-30 

+31 

181 

10 

SOUTHERN REGION: 

Alabama 

21 

- 0 

+ 2 

19 

1 

Kentucky 

34 

- 1 

+ 3 

32 

2 

Louisiana 

12 

- 2 

+ 5 

9 

0 

Mississippi 

27 

- 3 

+ 1 

29 

5 

Tennessee 

55 

-10 

+13 

52 

5 


149 

-16 

+24 

141 

13 

CENTRAL REGION: 

Illinois 

25 

- 3 

+ 2 

26 

0 

Iowa 

14 

- 0 

+ 0 

14 

2 

Kansas 

11 

- 3 

+ 2 

12 

0 

Minnesota 

15 

- 2 

+ 3 

14 

2 

Missouri 

12 

- 2 

+ 7 

7 

1 

Nebraska 

3 

- 1 

+ 1 

3 

0 

South Dakota 

1 

- 0 

+ 0 

1 

0 

North Dakota 

0 

- 1 

+ 0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin 

3 

- 3 

+ 1 

5 

0 


84 

-15 

+16 

83 

5 
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SOUTHWEST REGION: 


Arkansas 

55 

- 9 

+10 

54 

3 

New Mexico 

4 

1 

+ 0 

5 

0 

Oklahoma 

12 

- 3 

+ 3 

12 

0 

Texas 

42 

- 5 

+ 4 

43 

4 


113 

-18 

+17 

114 

7 

PACIFIC REGION: 

Alaska 

1 

- 0 

+ 0 

1 

0 

Arizona 

2 

- 0 

+ 1 

1 

0 

California 

111 

-19 

+20 

110 

6 

Colorado 

8 

- 0 

+ 0 

8 

0 

Hawaii 

1 

- 0 

+ 0 

1 

0 

Idaho 

3 

• 0 

+ 0 

3 

-0 

Montana 

1 

* 1 

+ 0 

2 

0 

Nevada 

0 

- 2 

+ 0 

2 

0 

Oregon 

46 

- 2 

+13 

35 

0 

Utah 

0 

- 1 

+ 0 

1 

0 

Washington 

28 

• 2 

+ 6 

24 

0 

Wyoming 

1 

- 0 

+ 0 

1 

0 


202 

•27 

+40 

189 

6 

OUTSIDE THE U.S.A.: 

Australia 

24 

- 2 

+ 3 

23 

0 

Canada 

14 

• 6 

+ 4 

16 

0 

Czechoslovakia 

2 

- 0 

+ 0 

2 

0 

Denmark 

1 

• 1 

+ 1 

1 

0 

England 

34 

• 3 

+ 7 

30 

0 

France 

1 

- 0 

+ 0 

1 

0 

Holland 

14 

- 0 

+ 2 

12 

0 

Ireland 

3 

- 0 

+ 0 

3 

0 

Israel 

1 

- 0 

+ 0 

1 

0 

Italy 

1 

- 0 

+ 0 

1 

0 

Japan 

35 

* 6 

+ 3 

38 

0 

New Zealand 

26 

- 1 

+ 3 

24 

0 

Northern Ireland 

8 

• 1 

+ 1 

8 

1 

Qatar 

1 

- 0 

+ 0 

1 

0 

South Africa 

1 

- 0 

+ 0 

1 

0 

USSR 

3 

- 0 

+ 0 

3 

0 

West Germany 

4 

-1 

+ 1 

4 

0 


173 

-21 

+25 

169 

1 

TOTAL: 

1689 

-222 

+259 

1652 

69 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. ] 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual Dues $8.50 Write to: ! 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd., SW 
j ROANOKE, VA 2401 5 
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PINK DAFFODILS IN JAPAN 

AKIRA HOR1NAKA, Osaka, Japan 

(from the Newsletter of the Tasmanian Daffodil Council, November, 1985) 

In Japan, N. tazetta var. cbl’nensis Roem is 
the only variety which is seen naturalized. 

This variety is believed to have come from 
China through the Silk Road. It starts to 
bloom in November in the warmer districts so 
that it is widely used for cut flowers. Several 
places where it grows in numbers are tourist 
resorts. 

Daffodil lovers have imported Mrs. R.O. 

Backhouse and Beersheba from Europe since 
around 1926, and Paperwhite, Soleil d’Or, 
and King Alfred were used as cut flowers. For 
some time after the war (1945), both Fortune Bon Rose 

and Mount Hood were cultivated in large quantity as cut flowers and garden 
flowers respectively. For others, there were about twenty old, well-known 
cultivars. In the present day, the lovers collect new cultivars from other countries; 
while on the other hand, old and famous cultivars such as Tahiti are seen on the 
market so that it is getting to be widely known. Unfortunately, there is no society 
for daffodils in Japan, thus it is hard to state in detail. 

The author has referred to many cultivars in the Yearbook of the RHS in 1967 
and ADS Journal of 1968.1 hopefully believe that the people who have read these 
articles have come to know a part of the new cultivars which I collected in those 
days which were still not present in Japan. I have introduced these new, excellent 
cultivars in Japan in many magazines, books, and dictionaries in the past. 

For every division, I am growing new, excellent cultivars such as Gold 
Convention, Glenfarclas, Teal, April Love, White Star, Creag Dubh, Fireraiser, 
Toby, Lilac Charm, Canary, and Foundling besides many well-known cultivars 
introduced by Mr. Lionel Richardson and Mr. Guy L. Wilson, but for this article I 
have referred only to pinks. I hope you will be much interested in them. 

Pink Trumpets: First of all 1 got Karanja from Ireland and Alpine Glow from 
Holland. I saw these flowers and I became much interested in Tasmanian pinks. 

I have had Egina since 1964 and I think it is 
a deep pink of the finest form. Of all the pink 
trumpets I have collected, Bon Rose has an 
especially beautiful, slender, pink trumpet 
and it is the most attractive flower. Petina is a 
lovely pink trumpet, and Pink Delight is a 
rosy-pink trumpet of nice form. Also I 
collected some old cultivars such as Pink 
Bonnington. Though some of them are pale 
pinks, they have magnificent trumpets which 
are of a different type from European and 
American pink trumpets. I think pink 
trumpets of show type are quite scarce, as 
you know. 
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Rima, raised in America, is good for gardens; and I am much interested in the 
fact that its pollen parent is a Tasmanian pink. At Dawning, Del Rey, and 
Brookdale raised in America, and Farnsfield, raised in England, are growing in my 
garden. I am looking forward to the blooming of Pink Silk of new introduction. 

Vision is a rosy-pink and Sedate is a lovely pink, both of which were raised in 
New Zealand. Also I am looking forward to the blooming of Eiko. 

Tasmanian Veneration is a clear mid pink of lovely form and I am anticipating 
the bloom of Melancholy. I found some huge pink trumpets with broad perianths 
among the seedlings sent by a kind Tasmanian hybridizer. 

Pink Large Cups: I obtained some excellent pinks such as Romance and Jewel 
Song from Mr. Richardson of Ireland. Now in Japan, Romance and Salome are 
becoming popular. Earlier, in our country, Mrs. R.O. Backhouse was popular. 

About the same time, I imported Rosario from Ireland and then 1 became 
interested in Australian pinks. I also had Mrs. Oscar Ronalds. The former is a fine 
trumpet-shaped cup of light pink and the latter is a large cup of deep rosy-pink. 

Since then I began to grow other Australian pinks and American pinks. In 19661 
had about a hundred cultivars from Victoria. Deep pinks among them were 
Tarago Pink, Best Wishes, and Salad Days. 

Roseworthy, raised in England, is the deepest rosy pink. Since a seedling from 
New Zealand was of the same deep color, I paid much attention to these deep rosy 
pinks. Accent and Fionn are outstanding for their intense reddish-rose coloring, 
and in recent years some nearer red have been raised in America. I have found 
Rubythroat, Cool Flame, Decoy, Pipestone, and others to be flowers of 
strawberry red or cherry red colorings. Very large cups have been raised in 
America and among them Erlirose, Chromacolor, and Emphasis are good for 
garden planting. 

Dailmanach is a pink of the finest form, and Fragant Rose has a distinctive 
fragrance like a rose. 

1 imported some pinks from New Zealand in 1967. Among them, Dresden 
China had a lovely pink cup. Later I got Divine and Profusion, both of which have 
trumpet shaped crowns. The former is deep pink and the latter is coppery-rose. 

Among Tasmanian pinks, old Dallbro and Natee are very beautiful. Among 
trumpet shaped crowns there are many cultivars; Kimi, Solinus, and Kuprena 
have fine forms which are very impressive. Both Jan Maree and C.E. Radcliff [ 1 W- 
P] are intense deep rose 

Vahu, Vasco, and Vital are nicely formed pinks, and I’m looking forward to 
blooming Obsession in the spring of 1985. My Word is deep reddish-rose and this 
cultivar blooms the earliest every year in my garden. My favorite cultivars are 
Verran, Dear Me, and Vanessa for their most beautiful forms with long cups. Also I 
found very nicely formed pinks and lovely colored pinks among many seedlings 
which had been sent by a kind Tasmanian hybridizer. I am certain that the most 
attractive pinks will be raised in Tasmania. 
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PHIL PHILLIPS 

The American Daffodil Society is saddened to learn of the sudden death of Phil 
Phillips on March 23, 1984. 

A breeder of both cattle and daffodils, he travelled widely as a worldwide 
ambassador of the daffodil, generating enthusiasm wherever he went. Always 
helpful and willing to share his storehouse of knowledge, he was the recipient of the 
RHS Peter Barr Cup in 1979. He had been a member of the ADS Board of 
Directors, and in 1983 was awarded the ADS Gold Medal. He was a past president 
of the National Daffodil Society of New Zealand, and was instrumental in bringing 
two world conventions to New Zealand. 

For the last ten years, 25,000 to 30,000 POPS (Phillips open-pollinated seed) 
and later PURCS (Phillips un recorded cross seed), daffodil seeds were 
distributed yearly. Many a garden is brightened each spring with flowers of his 
raising—Demand, Modulux, Bar None, Trelay and Backchat to name only a few— 
as he brightened the lives of those he met. 

The ADS has lost a good friend. To his wife, Esme, and his six sons, we send 
our sincere sympathy and sense of loss. 


ONE THAT NEARLY GOT AWAY 

(from the Daffodil Society, (Britain) Newsletter, Summer, 19£3) 

Nothing gave more pleasure during the 1983 daffodil season than the time 
spent in Cornwall at the invitation of Dan duPlessis and his good lady. It was a 
glorious opportunity to visit the bulb fields, to peruse the flowers at leisure and to 
enjoy the hospitality proffered. 

An added bonus was transportation to Rosewarne Experimental Horticultural 
Station to see how the things we usually only read about actually occur. It was the 
Sunday morning that a group of nine including the legendary lady, Barbara Fry, 
began the tour of the beds and in the third row it appeared that one of John Lea’s 
as yet unnamed seedlings had found its way into the bed—there, head and 
shoulders above its neighbors, was a large, beautifully formed 2 Y-R with smooth 
ironed perianth and tubular cup.. 

We continued the tour of inspection amid much conjecture as to how such 
could occur in a scientific establishment, when, blow us all down, there was a 
whole bed of this same magnificent 2 Y-R. There was a quick rush to read the name 
label which reavealed Sealing Wax. “How did we miss it?” "Where have you been 
all these years?” and similar questions were being raised but there was no doubt 
that it was a superb big show flower. 

Dan was able to tell us, with a twinkle in his eye, that not only does he have a fair 
stock, but that it was priced at no more than 60p per bulb. 

It appears that this old-timer, raised by Mr. Barr and registered by Wallace and 
Barr in 1957, had been taken by Rosewarne and had been given their famous 
cleaning-up process and we had seen the results of their endeavors. Needless to 
say a number of bulbs were purchased and it will be interesting to see if the show 
benches in 1984 can cope with the one that nearly got away. 

Reg Nicholl, Eng/and 
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TAZETTAS 50° NORTH 

Andrew A. Tompsett 

Rosewarne Experimental Horticulture Station, Camborne, Cornwall, England 

Popular legend tempts us with the romantic possibility that Phoenician traders 
seeking tin and other minerals in Cornwall first brought Narcissus tazetta bulbs to 
the Isles of Scilly in about 1000 BC. Finding the islands to their liking, the bulbs 
survived down the ages until the present day. 

A more likely conjecture is that bulbs were brought by Benedictine monks 
some time before the dissolution of the monasteries in 1534. Monastic enclaves, 
with links in the south, then existed in northern France, Cornwall, and Tresco on 
the Isles of Scilly, and the bulbs, together with many other plants, were probably 
freely exchanged for their beauty or medicinal properties. Today, the Isles of Scilly 
revel in this diverse flora, all the more surprising in view of their northerly (50°) 
latitude. Lying off the western tip of Cornwall’s Land’s End peninsula, their small 
size in the vastness of ocean and the warming influence of the westerly air flow 
gives the islands one of the most equable climates in the whole of Europe 
prompting the name of “the fortunate isles.” 

Recent historical facts are a little more certain. Commercial narcissus growing 
began there 100 years ago shortly after the completion of the railway which Jinks 
London and West Cornwall. William Trevellick began to collect together stocks of 
bulbs which hitherto had been considered weeds, and he is attributed with the 
enterprise of having sent the first consignment of flowers to Covent Garden about 
1879, packed in a hat-box. He received the princely sum of seven shillings and 
sixpence, an unexpectedly good return, which naturally aroused much interest. 
Others were not slow to see the possibilities, and encouraged by the Lord 
Proprietor of the islands, Lt. T. Algernon Dorrien Smith, commercial growing was 
quickly established. In 1882, he visited Holland and introduced 190 varieties of 
bulbs and spent £10,000 on stocks and equipment. Stocks were also obtained from 
the nurseries of Messrs. Ware and Barr including Incomparabilis, Barri, and 
Ornatus hybrids. Such was the expansion of flower growing that the volume of 
flowers despatched annually during the 1930s reached 1200 tons. Although today 
the tonnage is much less, the trade remains an essential part of the islands’ 
economy, and together with summer tourism provides an ideal combination 
sustaining a good standard of living for the islands’ 2000 inhabitants. This contrasts 
sharply with periods of desperate poverty in the past. 

Supreme amongst Scilly’s products is Grand Soleil d’Or, and this together with 
other tazettas accounts for 40% of the 450 acres of bulbs. The Soleil d’Or stock 
shows little variation and is characterized by its good perianth and rich orange cup. 
It contrasts with several other tazettas where many inferior strains exist. 

Recently, the Glasshouse Crops Research Institute has produced virus free 
Soleil d’Or, thereby restoring the overall quality and vigor recalled by the elders of 
the growing fraternity. Now, enterprising growers have promoted “Super Sol” and 
are achieving increased returns for the improved stock. 

The virtual freedom from frost, warm but not over hot summers, and some rain 
at almost all seasons appear to suit tazettas; and recognizing this unique 
production the Ministry of Agriculture has established a sub-station of Rosewarne 
on the islands. On our two and a half acre site, a wide range of cultural aspects 
have been studied and advice made available to the growers. On the aspects 
most keenly followed is the progress of advancing techniques to achieve as long a 
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succession of flowering as possible during the period when the rest of the UK is in 
the grip of winter. 

The well established and traditional method of advancing Soleil d’Or is by 
burning over in June/July. Despite years of speculation and theory, only very 
recently has an explanation been obtained for this response. It appears that during 
burning over, smoke, containing traces of ethylene, enters the soil breaking the 
bulbs' dormancy and encouraging rapid growth. Until 1976, burning over was 
carried out with the assistance of up to eight tons per acre of straw which was 
spread over the bulb fields and carefully burn against the wind. The effect of such 
treatment is to advance flowering of Soleil d’Or by about two to three weeks. With 
the increasing cost of straw, almost all of which was imported into the islands, an 
alternative was sought ; and from 1977 onwards, most burning over was done using 
propane gas burners which ignite surface debris, producing equally good results. 
We were surprised to find that in trials where several successive propane burning 
treatments were used in the season, increasingly early growth occurred (see Table 
I). This suggested that the bulbs responded to “doses” of burning over which was a 
valuable finding although difficult to explain at the time. 



Tractor mounted propane burning unit. 


Now that we understand the role of smoke, this can readily be appreciated; and 
'multiple burning’ using propane is the standard treatment whilst also performing a 
very useful cleaning up function by destroying weed, weed seeds, and old foliage 
bearing fungal spores. 

Prior to the development of multiple burning, several other advancing 
techniques were studied and some adopted by growers eager to produce 
profitable pre Christmas crops. Bulbs may be lifted in May, warm stored followed 
by hot water treatment, and replanted in June. This often results in November 
flowering, but is unreliable, since in practice bulbs may flower sparsely, and with 
dry summers regrowth can be delayed. Also, of course, only limited amounts of 
bulbs can be handled on such a strict schedule. 
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What was needed was a method, like burning over, that could be used on large 
areas of bulbs in the field; and so from 1974, trials with clear polythene coverage 
were tried and seemed to hold the answer. Periods of four to six weeks coverage 
from mid to end of May gave excellent advanced crops, especially when combined 
with burning over after removal of the film. The technique was quickly taken up, 
but as trials data was gathered it became clear that, unlike burning over which 
maintains good long term yields, the polythene covering technique depressed 
flowering in subsequent years. However, despite this some growers persisted with 
it, arguing that early high prices justified the risk of a ‘thin’ crop the next year. By 
1980, the use of polythene for Soleil d’Or had virtually ceased; but surprisingly it 
has been readopted in the past two seasons, this time as a means of smoke treating 
bulbs in the field. The technique is much the same as before except that crop 
defoliation and polythene coverage is rather later—say early June. The period of 
coverage is only two or three weeks during which smoke is pumped under the 
sheeting on several occasions. The combined effect of heating and smoking 
produces very marked advancing effects in several tazettas, especially Paper 
White and Soleil d’Or, and we think stocks will remain productive the following 
year. In addition smoke is being successfully used in stores at 30°C to advance 
flowering, but this is likely to remain a minority usage in view of the higher cost. 

Using these techniques, Paper White is being picked in November, advanced 
Soleil d’Or in December, followed by untreated crops in January, and other 
tazettas such as Grand Primo, Scilfy White, and Avalanche, though not all of these 
respond to treatment (see Table II). Then follows a large range of daffodils 
flowering in succession in February. Other cultivars are available in March; but as 
prices fall and competition intensifies, the Scillonian farmer turns his attention to 
iris followed by early potatoes, and of course the reawakening tourist trade. 

Some of the recent findings have produced some striking results, but no one 
doubts that there are yet further advances to be made as we look more closely into 
the fascinating behavior of bulbs. As for Scillonians, they are not content to rely 
upon the favorable climate of their islands but are keen to exploit new findings 
which can improve production in this northern outpost of tazetta growing. 



Soleil d’Or—bulbs on the right show advanced growth due to smoke treatment 
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TABLE I 


SOLE1L D’OR MULTIPLE BURNING OVER 


Treatment 

Untreated 
Burnt over once 
Burnt over twice 
Burnt over 3 times 


Flowering period 

9 January-28 February 
22 December-23 February 
16 December-16 February 
2 December-16 February 

TABLE II 


50% pick date 

8 February 
27 January 
14 January 
10 January 


TAZETTA NARCISSUS 


EFFECT OF BURNING AND SMOKING 
Date by which 50% picked 


Variety 

Paper White 
Soleil d’Or 
Scilly White 
Grand Primo 
Avalanche 
Gloriosus 


Untreated 

16 December 
15 January 
3 February 
18 February 
9 February 
26 January 


Burnt over 

19 November 
1 January 
27 January 
29 January 
10 February 
27 January 


Smoked 

10 November 
7 December 
21 January 

26 January 
10 February 

27 January 


TABLE III 


METEOROLOGICAL DATA - ISLES OF SCILLY 


Mean temperature *C 
Rainfall (inches) 

No. of air frosts 


Long term monthly averages 

7j "T ~~m a m j j a s o n d 

7.7 7.3 8.5 9.7 11.714.3 16.0 16.515.2 12.7 10.3 8.6 

3.6 2.7 2.5 2.1 2.2 1.7 2.2 2.5 2.5 3.6 3.6 3.5 

0.9 1.9 0.8.- 0.3 


PEONIES, Queen of Flower a 

Sproaculir beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years 

for it the American Peony Society 
D/in 37 5 0 p.trd annually Bulletin pukltlhed quarterly 
Send for hit of publicationI 

AMERICAN PHONY SOCIETY 
250 1NTERLACHEN RD„ HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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LANDSCAPING WITH DAFFODILS, HEMEROCALLIS 
AND DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 

Joan Cooper, St. Paul, Minnesota 
(from the Yearbook of the Daffodil Society of Minnesota ) 

Fifteen or twenty years ago we planted a shrub border on the west side of our 
front lawn. We used an assortment of small shrubs that would attract birds. 
Hoping to add color while the shrubs grew I ordered a number of low priced 
hemerocallis to face down the shrubs. When my first daffodil collection arrived a 
month or so later, it seemed appropriate to naturalize them between the 
hemerocallis. That proved to be a very good decision. 

The dying daffodil foliage was covered as the hemerocallis started to fan out. 
Meanwhile the daffodils had plenty of sun to mature properly and even to multiply. 

The shrubs grew taller and the hems needed dividing. I moved both the 
hemerocallis and the daffodils forward. A few daffodils were missed and these 
continue to thrive in the deciduous shrubbery blooming with the wild plums and 
bush cherries in a spring symphony. 

Perhaps this idea should be limited to daffodils of proven vigor and single 
season hems. The heavy water requirements of reblooming hems could be too 
much for the daffodils. 

A casual corner or border requiring a minimum of attention can be enhanced 
with daffodils and hemerocallis. This border has been a real joy for us and I 
recommend the combination, well mulched, in front of deciduous shrubs. 


-- 

CHARLES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist 

River Road, New Hope, Pa. 18938 

WORLD S FINEST BULBS 

VISIT OUR SPRING DISPLAY — a living catalogue, 
open to the public from April 1 to May 25. It contains 
more than 1,200 varieties of spring-flowering bulbs from 
which to select and order your bulbs for fall planting. 
Blooming times range from the earliest Snowdrops, 
through Hyacinths, Daffodils and Tulips, to the last 
Wood Hyacinths. 

TULIPS include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which 
can be seen only here. 

DAFFODILS include best Dutch, English, Irish and 
West Coast varieties. 

Write for Special Daffodil Offer or Fall Folder. 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 1984-85 


President: Mrs. Goethe Link, Box 84, Brooklyn, IN 46111 

First Vice President: Dr. Theodore E. Snazelle. 418 McDonald Dr., Clinton, MS 39056 
Second Vice President: Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, DE 19803 
Secretary: Ms. Marilynn J. Howe, 11831 Juniette, Culver City, CA 90230 
Treasurer: Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, OH 44124 

REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 

New England. Mrs. Cathleen D. Riley, 3 Jofran Lane, Greenwich, CT 06830 
Northeast: Mrs. Johannes R. Krahmer, 2201 Kentmere Parkway, Wilmington, DE 19806 
Middle Atlantic: Mrs. J. Raymond Moore, Jr., 904 Applewood Lane, Baltimore, MD 21212 
Southeast: David E. Cook, 3288 Embry Hills Drive, Chamblee, GA 30341 
Midwest: Mrs. Walter G. Vonnegut, 8141 N. Illinois Ave., Indianapolis, IN 46260 
Southern; Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Rt. 3. 2668 Byhalia Rd., Hernando, MS 38632 
Central: Michael L, Heger, R.R. 1, Box 64, Waconia, MN 55387 
Southwest: Mrs, Jesse Cox, 228 Daffodil Lane, Hot Springs, AR 71901 
Pacific: Jack Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd,, Walnut Creek, CA 94596 

DIRECTORS AT LARGE 

1985: Donald King, RFD Box 236-C, Hartfieid, VA 23071 
1985: Brian Duncan, Dergmoney, Omagh, Co. Tyrone, Northern Ireland 
1986: Mrs.Royal A. Ferris, Jr., 4125 Turtle Creek, Dallas, TX 75219 
1986: Mrs. Joe Talbot III, 6117 Bresslyn Road, Nashville, TN 37205 
1987: William G. Pannill, P.O. Box 5151, Martinsville, VA 24112 
1987: William H. Roese, 903 Amberley Place, Santa Maria, CA 93454 

REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


New England Region 

1985: Mrs. T.C. Haffenreffer, Jr., 46 Suffolk Rd., Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 
1986: Mrs. Wellington Wells, Jr., RFD Box 308, Marlborough, NH 03455 
1987: Mrs. Richard M. Turner, R.D. 1, Mt. Hygeia Rd., Foster, RI 02825 
Northeast Region 

1985; Mrs. Owen Hartman, 105 Farmington Rd., Chambersburg, PA 17201 
1986: Mrs. William Lee Wiley, Fairville Road, Chadds Ford, PA 19317 
1987 Mrs. R. Kenneth Fairman, 88 N. Stanworth Dr., Princeton, NJ 08540 
Middle Atlantic Region 

1985: Mrs, P R. Moore, Jr., 16 Maple Ave., Newport News, VA 23607 

1986: Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, 202 Portland PL, Richmond, VA 23221 

1987: Mrs. Thomas W. Smith, 1800 Greenspring Valley Rd., Stevenson, MD 21153 

Southeast Region 

1985: Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, P.O. Box 123, Taylors, SC 29687 
1986: Mrs. Jaydee Adkins Ager, Rt. 1, 115 Chris Dr., Hawkinsville, GA 31036 
1987: Mrs. Herman P. Madsen, Rte. 1, Box 53, Black Mountain, NC 28711 
Midwest Region 

1985: Mrs. Goldie B. Vernia, 525 Seminole Rd., Chillicothe, OH 45601 
1986: Mrs. David A. Spitz, 4985 Charlbury Drive, Columbus, OH 43220 
1987: Mrs. William M. Pardue, 2591 Henthorne Rd., Columbus, OH 43221 
Southern Region 

1985: Mrs. Harold Stanford, Rt. 2, Box 300, Lebanon, TN 37087 

1986: Richard Frank, Jr., Hill Road, Brentwood, TN 37027 

1987: Mrs. Raymond Roof, 2015 Lone Oak Road, Paducah, KY 42001 
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Central Region 

1985: Mrs. Tom Throckmorton, 1200 Pleasant St., Des Moines, IA 50308 
1986: Gerard Knehans, Jr., Route One, Owensville, MO 65066 
1987: J. Donald Frantz, 2905 Gilmore Ave., Des Moines, IA 50312 
Southwest Region 

1985: Mrs. Volta Anders, Sr., 1628 Maul Rd., N W., Camden, AR 71701 
1986: Barrie Kridler, Rt 3, Box 244, Mt. Pleasant, TX 75455 
1987: Mrs. Bert Pouncey, Jr., Hughes, AR 72348 
Pacific Region 

1985: Mrs. William Hesse, 1400 Wilshire Ave., Fullerton, CA 92633 

1986: Robert L, Spotts, 3934 LaColina Road, El Sobrante, CA 94803 

1987: Mrs. A. Eugene Cameron, 410 S. Paseo Estrella, Anaheim Hilla, CA 92807 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Awards: Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Dr., Columbus, OH 43221 
Breeding and Selection: Dr. W.A. Bender, 533 S. Seventh St., Chambersburg, PA 17201 
Classification: Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood Rd., Birmingham, AL 35223 
Data Bank: Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1200 Pleasant St., Des Moines, IA 50308 
Editor of Journal: Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Rt. 3, 1206 Natchez Rd., Franklin, TN 37064 
Library: Mrs. William D Owen, 4565 Rheims PI., Dallas, TX 75205 
Membership: Mrs. R.L. Armstrong, Rt. 5, Box 26, Covington, VA 24426 
Miniatures: Mrs. William Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Rd., West Chester, PA 19380 
Photography: Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Dr., Fort Worth, TX 76109 
Publications: Mrs. Robert Cartwright, 1216 Goodloe Dr., Nashville, TN 37215 
Public Relations: Mrs. W. James Howard, 309 Chattolanee Hill, Owings Mills, MD 21117 
Round Robins: Otis H. Etheredge, 600 Penn Creek Road, Saluda, SC 29138 
Registration: Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm Dr., LaCanada, CA 91001 
Research, Health & Culture; Julius Wadekamper, 10078 154th Ave., Elk River, MN 55330 
Schools and Judges: Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 
Show Reporter: Mrs. Herman McKenzie, 1018 Btrchwood Dr., Jackson, MS 39206 
Test Gardens: Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead Road, Bethesda, MD 20817 

IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT 

Quentin E. Erlandson, 9 Burnbrae Road, Baltimore, MD 21204 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Miss Leslie Anderson, Rt, 3, 2302 Byhalia Rd., Hernando, MS 38632 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Jesse Cox, Arkansas, Chairman; Mrs. Quentin Erlandson, Maryland; Jack Romine, 
California; Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Mississippi; and Mrs. Johannes Krahmer, Delaware. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Goethe Link, Dr. Theodore Snazelle, Mrs. Marvin Andersen, Miss Marilynn Howe, 
Wells Knierim, Quentin Erlandson, and Mrs. P,R, Moore, Jr. 


An easy way to get rid of chipmunks is by putting l / A cup vinegar (any kind) in the 
chipmunk hole, and if you have them cavorting around the patio, etc., use a 
sprinkling can with vinegar and they just disappear. Should they move to your 
next-door neighbor, pass this information along to them. 

Cecile Spitz, CODS Comer 
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GRANT MITSCH RECEIVES DIX MEDAL 

Grant Mitsch, dean of American daffodil hybridizers, was awarded the Dix 
Medal of’the Royal Dutch Bulbgrowers Association at the convention of the 
American Daffodil Society held recently in Portland, Oregon. 

The medal was presented by Mr. Davis, Dutch Consul, on behalf of the 
Bulbgrowers Association. The medal, in honor of J.F. Dix, Heemstede, Holland, a 
well-known horticulturist in the bulb field, was presented to Mr. Mitsch to honor 
him for his outstanding work in the field of daffodil breeding. 

Mr. Mitsch, who first grew gladiolus commercially, began growing daffodils as a 
hobby in 1933. A year later he did his first hybridizing, and by 1945 had developed 
many seedlings and decided to sell his gladiolus business and devote all his efforts 
to daffodils. In the ensuing forty years, he has registered over 600 hybrids, both 
miniature and standard, and in every division of the classification. In Divisions 5-7, 
largely neglected by breeders elsewhere, he has given us a complete range of color 
combinations and quality flowers. His reverse bicolors are justly world-famous, 
with his Daydream setting the standard for others to follow, being the first 
American-raised daffodil to win a First Class Certificate at the RHS in London. In 
pinks, too, he has, through careful breeding, taken us from the pale pink of 
Radiation—one of his early hybrids—to the deep pink, almost red, of Magician. 
Rima, one of the first pink trumpets, was one of his early introductions. 

He has deservedly been the recipient of many honors, having been awarded the 
Gold Medal of the Men’s Garden Club of America in 1964, followed by the 
American Daffodil Society Gold Medal in 1965, In 1968, the Garden Club of 
America bestowed its highest award, the Medal of Honor, on Mr. Mitsch, and in 
1973 he was awarded the Peter Barr Memorial Cup by the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Britain. 



Murray Evans congratulates Grant Mitsch. 
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GROWING MINIATURE HYBRIDS 
AND SPECIES IN PANS 

JAMES S. Wells, Red Bank, New Jersey 

It is now four years since I began to pursue seriously the collection of species 
and miniature hybrid daffodils. In this time I have been able to collect a fair quantity 
of bulbs and an equally satisfying number of “friends” who have shared bulbs, 
written, and generally made me feel very much a part of the daffodil world. 1 derive 
great pleasure from both. Interesting letters now come from many parts of the 
world, and an entirely new and most stimulating area of horticulture has opened up 
It's great fun. 

A master stroke of good fortune was to write to John Blanchard and then to go 
and see him and his garden. From him 1 have received a substantial list of really 
unusual bulbs, and in particular was able to see at first hand how he grows his bulbs 
of this type in pans. Trying my best to follow his good example, I have achieved a 
degree of moderate success which I have been asked to describe. What prompted 
this request was the sudden and quite unexpected blooming this spring of N. 
gaditanus obtained from John, which is reputed to be most difficult to flower. John 
asked me what 1 did and so I am sitting here in the middle of March, with my 
greenhouse full to overflowing with flowers, trying to remember precisely what 
was done in the last two years—for this is what must have produced these unusual 
results. I have changed procedure this year and it remains to be seen whether for 
better or worse. 

Before going into details 1 would like to make a plea for pan culture in a 
protected area for these real miniatures. It is March 16th, and I have fine pans in full 
bloom of Rosaline Murphy, Stella Turk, Icicle, and many forms of bufbococ/ium. 
The triandrus are a shower of flowers with more to come. Looking round the 
garden an hour ago, all I could find was one very small twisted and damaged bloom 
on a clump of b. niualis trying to push through a mat of grey and damaged foliage, 

I use a cool greenhouse, fourteen feet wide and twenty-five feet long, covered to 
the ground with fibre glass. Two four-feet-wide benches run down each side, and 
the house is provided with a small Modine gas heater so that I can maintain 40°F no 
matter how cold it may be. 1 do not heat any higher. Sometimes due to lack of 
ventilation the temperature may go above that mark on a clear sunny day, but I 
give all the air possible and do not bother if the temperature drops to 35°F. The two 
benches are constructed of angle iron welded into place and the base are sheets of 
corrugated asbestos set onto the frame. This is in turn covered with a layer of 
coarse gravel to ensure first class drainage and the pans of bulbs, once in growth, 
are just placed on this. Watering was—and still is—by hose, overhead as needed. 
The results are good, but I am still trying to improve. 

Bulb planting begins in early August and continues till early October as bulbs 
arrive, and I can expect my first blooms in early November. Not only do I have 
flowers throughout the winter but I can enjoy them and appreciate to the full the 
delicate beauty of some of the really small specimens. Hybridizing is of course a 
cinch, for there are all the blooms at waist height and undercover. No bending, no 
cold winds—everything under control. It works splendidly, and in my opinion 
there just is no other satisfactory way to grow bulbs of this type. 

I have a daffodil flowering season of at least seven months (N. serotinus flowers 
in October) with a continually changing kaleidoscope of color, form, and interest. 
The greatest value of this system is that it enables you to control growing 
conditions, to provide the many species with just the balance of moisture and heat 
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that they require. They can receive water when needed in the right amount, they 
can be dried off at the right time without reference to the weather, and they can 
receive a real baking in mid-summer, which seems essential to some. The 
watchword to success is, 1 believe, control. I provide control in a greenhouse but it 
is equally possible to achieve the same results in a simple but well-constructed 
frame. It can be any size, narrow and long for ease of access if you prefer, and 
double plastic on a light wooden frame is first class and easy to handle. 

1 would like to quote briefly and in part from a letter which came to me as part of 
a miniature robin. “Some of my successes and many failures (my italics) are 
bulbocodium conspicuus. In the beginning it was one of the best until the cold 
winter of 1978-79 which stopped bloom for two years." “I have planted ten 
cyc/amrneus in two small clumps and get one flower a year." “After seven years 
down, fernandesii bloomed for one year." “ Wilkommii took four years to bloom.” 
“ Juncifolius , s caberulus and rupicola have been planted several times; sometimes 
they come up, sometimes they are incorrect, and sometimes they do not come up 
at all.” 

These comments are all too common and I believe they arise in part because 
people will try to treat these small bulbs as they would a planting of Carlton or Ice 
Follies. It just will not do. So I would suggest if you are really keen on seeing a fine 
show of rupicola or cyelamineus then get them into pans. I should note that I have 
flowered all the bulbs mentioned above for each of the past four years, and once 
the bulbs were established, flowered them in profusion. So what do I do? 

In the beginning I used both earthenware and plastic pans. I prefer earthenware 
and have now switched to this type entirely. These pans are generally known as 
“azalea pans” in the trade and range from four inches to twelve inches across with 
depths varying with the width. A pan is not the same depth as a pot of the same size 
and has a more pleasing proportion. The one I use most is eight inches across and 
six inches deep. I use a few larger ones and many of the six- and five-inch size. All 
pans are soaked in a very strong clorox solution and scrubbed spotlessly clean 
inside and out, even if new. Old pans are scrubbed to remove any accumulation of 
salts on the outside plus any algae. They sparkle when finished. 

SOIL MIXES. I would refer you to an excellent article in the RHS Daffodils 1977 by 
Lord Skelmersdale, titled “Potophilia." I used his information but did not follow it 
exactly. The basic soil mix is as follows:— 

7 parts by volume of fairly heavy loam, sifted through a 14” sieve 

This soil had never grown daffodils and was not sterilized. This year I have 
sterilized using Vapam. 

3 Parts by volume of Pro Mix B X 

2 Parts by volume of coarse grit (Traction grit from building suppliers) 

Pro Mix is a commercially prepared growing mix containing peat, perlite, 
vermiculite, and small amount of both ground limestone and fertilizer. These 
ingredients were then well mixed to make the basic pile. However this still has to be 
modified. 

Lord Skelmersdale points out that the species fall into two natural groups, one 
requiring rather a peaty, damp mix for N. cyelamineus and almost all the 
bulbocodiums and another better drained “dry” mix preferred by all the Ajax 
group, triandrus and jonquils. So the base pile is modified as follows: 

Damp mix. I part by volume of the basic mix 

1 part by volume of Pro Mix BX 

Dry Mix. 3 parts by volume of basic mix 

2 parts by volume of grit 

I part by volume of Pro Mix BX 
These then are the two final composts that i used. 
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As the bulbs arrived they were carefully examined and any doubtful specimens 
discarded. Then as they were planted, each bulb was dipped lightly into a 
“shotgun” fungicide mix which I made up as follows:— 

3 level tablespoon of 10% Phygon 
I level tablespoon of 50% Captan 
I level TEASPOON of 50% Benlate 
I level TEASPOON of 30% Truban. 

These powders were put into a plastic container, shaken well, and then the base of 
each bulb gently touched into the powder as it was planted. This has gone a long 
way towards controlling basal rot. 

The bottom of each pan is covered with broken crocks—broken pieces of old 
pots—to cover the hole and to provide drainage. I have tried gravel, stones, granite 
chips and all seem inferior to crocks. The crocks have also been cleansed in strong 
clorox before being used. The pan is then half filled with appropriate mix. Bulbs are 
dipped in the fungicide powder and then gently pressed into the soil, leaving about 
one-half an inch between each, plus one or two extra in the middle. Depending 
upon the size of the bulbs l can usually place ten, twelve, fifteen, or even more in an 
eight-inch pan. The bulbs are then covered, the pan filled level, and the soil gently 
consolidated, which should leave from one-quarter to one-half inch for watering. 
When I began, the pans were then taken outside and plunged, being brought into 
the greenhouse after root development was well advanced and growth could be 
seen. This proved to be too difficult because of the wide difference in the growth 
habit of different species. So for the next and all subsequent years the pans have 
not been plunged, but simply placed on the greenhouse bench on a layer of gravel. 
Each pan is then covered with a layer of fine granite chips and, of course, labelled. 
The chips prevent overhead watering from compacting the soil surface. The soil is 
usually slightly moist when used for potting, so l may delay the first watering till late 
in September at which time the whole lot would receive a top watering with Benlate 
at the rate of three teaspoons of 50% Benlate to each gallon of water. Although I do 
this, I have not found that any drench has much effect upon basal rot. If it has 
entered the bulb from below and affected the top growth so that its effect can be 
seen, it is just too late to do anything. The dipping of the root plate in the powder 
mix seems to be much more effective. 

As growth continues, watering is given most carefully to maintain an even and 
moist condition, but never wet. This is the real problem. It is quite difficult to do this 
with pans which are exposed on top of the bench and with pans of different sizes 
together. The smaller pans tend to dry out first and the larger pans to remain 
damp. Eventually I hope to standardize on one size only which will be a great 
improvement. Despite these difficulties, this is what I have done for the past three 
years with quite good results. This year, for the first time, I have plunged all my 
pans on top of the bench in a 50-50 mixture of peat and perlite. Growth is excellent, 
flowering is first class, but that is largly due to last years conditions, when the pans 
were not plunged. Next year will tell whether the plunging is better. Certainly it is 
much easier to maintain an even moist growing condition. It is, moreover, the 
method John Blanchard uses, therefore 1 feel it has to be best. 

As the bulbs come into full leaf, begin to bud, and later bloom, I water them 
occasionally with a weak liquid fertilizer. The one I use is Peters 20-20-20. What 
does “occasionally” mean? It adds up to about four, or possibly five, waterings with 
a dilute feed during the whole of the growing season, probably every third 
watering. In doing this I believe that I am going against methods usually advised by 
knowledgable growers. My excuses are that the amount involved in each 
application is extremely small, second that I am using a balanced mix with equal 
amounts of N, P, & K, and finally, that what 1 have done seems to work! One pound 
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of 20-20-20 is mixed into a five gallon bucket of water and is then further diluted 
1:16 through a Hozon attachment. 

The key to success lies first, I believe, in the careful control of the water 
economy during and after active growth. For this control to be possible one must 
have a standard and reasonably well drained medium, whose characteristics you 
know by experience. You then adjust your frequency and duration of watering 
according to the weather and the needs of the bulbs. Once flowering is over most 
of the small species seem to prefer to begin to dry down. Not bone dry of course, 
but watering should be reduced. This is particularly true of all the triandrus group, 
bulbs which have given me the most trouble from rotting. However, this year they 
seem particularly fine and are in full bloom as I write (March 16) with no sign of any 
problems. 

As the foliage dies down the tops of the pots should be cleaned, dry leaves 
removed, and finally water should be withheld completely. I let my bulbs become 
completely dry and they remain so through the summer. The greenhouse is 
shaded by adjacent trees when they are in full leaf, but all that I may do is spread 
sheets of newspaper on top as some additional protection from the fierce heat of 
mid-summer. In order to keep the bulbs dry in this manner they must, of course, 
remain under cover. In my second year of growing, as the bulbs flowered, I placed 
the pans outside on a gravel base. This would be sometime in April. I reasoned that 
the bulbs might benefit from more natural conditions, coming to final dormancy in 
the open. It was a great mistake. It so happened that the week after they were put 
out, we had a wet period; and after a week of rain I brought them all into the 
greenhouse again. It was a good thing that I did for already a number of bulbs had 
been lost to rotting. Since then the pans have remained inside the greenhouse 
throughout the summer. The house is not used for growing anything at that time, 
so it becomes a hot, dry, bulb storage area, conditions which the species seem to 
prefer. 

Analyzing my methods the following points seem important: 

1. Cleanliness. Clean and sterilize to a state of “kitchen cleanliness” everything 

you can: pans, crocks, soil, and growing area. 

2. Standardize soil mixes so you know what you have and how they behave. 

3. Control all aspects of growth by using some form of shelter, frame, greenhouse, 

or even a cool porch. In particular be able to control water loss and water 
application to the pans. 

4. The soil mixes I have described contain a small amount of base fertilizer derived 

from the Pro Mix. This is carefully supplemented by the application of a 
soluble fertilizer. I use a 20-20-20 but the use of another mix with higher 
phosphate and less nitrogen might be an improvement. 

5. Ruthlessly remove any and all bulbs which appear wrong while in growth: any 

with stripe, or indications of basal rot, and rogues. 

6. See that the pans and bulbs dry right down in late spring and remain dry till early 

September. Then clean off the top of the pan, removing top soil and chips till 
the bulbs can just be seen. Top dress with new soil, cover once more with new 
granite chips, and when you want growth to start water well with Benlate 
solution. 

It is not necessary to repot the bulbs annually. I now plan to leave my pans 
down for at least two years and in some cases three. Only if there is some problem 
which has appeared during the growing season should the bulbs be lifted, cleaned, 
examined, and repotted. 

Do try a few pans this year. If you are not interested in the species, then try a 
few of the truly miniature hybrids. As I write, I have a small pan of Stella Turk in full 
bloom—a sheer delight. Others now over would be Small Talk and Tiny Tot; while 
in the slightly larger group, Little Lass, Kidling, and of course Tete-a-Tete do 
splendidly for me. 
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| HERE AND THERE | 

Several newsletters have crossed our desk recently , and it bears repeating that 
newsletters are an excellent way to keep the daffodil interest high. They offer an 
opportunity to go into greater detail on regional activities than the Journal permits* 
and not infrequently articles find a wider audience in these pages. 

Nexus, a quarterly publication of the University of Georgia Botanical Garden, 
reports that a grant has been received from the ADS for a research project on 
narcissus. While it doesn’t state what the project is to be, we look forward to 
publishing the results of the research in the future. 

The New York Times Leisure section of October 30 included an illustrated 
article by our James Wells, “Miniature Daffodils Can Brighten the Indoor 
Garden,” which gave instructions for growing miniatures in pots. 

The National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. annually publishes a 
calendar, l/ision of Beauty, which this year includes a photo for the week of April 
15 of an arrangement by our Mrs. W. A. Craig of Goshen, Ohio. The arrangement 
is of daffodils, dried artichokes, and dried foliage in a yellow fondue pot. 

If you’re looking for a plant and can’t find it, maybe The Avanf Gardener’s new 
Source Guide 1984 can help you find it. ($2.00 postpaid fromP.O. Box 489, New 
York, NY 10028.) 

Do bulbs from some growers—particularly more northern growers—take a 
long time to acclimatize in your graden? Do you get first-year foliage about two 
inches tall, and that’s it? Well, here’s what you do! You give the bulbs a nice warm 
bath before you plant them. One hour in a water bath of 100 degrees puts an end to 
distorted foliage and the bulbs grow normally. I admit to being a skeptic when I 
first heard this story, but several well-known growers have sworn it works. Try it— 
you’ll like the results! 

Did you see our Granville Hall and his grandaughter, Amy, featured in a 
segment of “The American Parade?” They were shown picking old, naturalized 
daffodils for market, and those who bought them would know they came “from the 
arms of Amy.” It was a nice piece. 

From Bowling Green, Kentucky, comes word of the death, at 92, of Mrs. L.R. 
Robinson, long-time member and judge of daffodils. 

Missionary work among the Dutch wholesalers by our Libbe Capen has finally 
paid off. Since 1948, she relates, she has been telling the major wholesalers that 
there was this new classification—from 1939. Last year several big wholesalers 
sold out. Libbe sent the successor a copy of Daffodils to Show and Grow. “He 
seemed grateful, saying he would use it,” she said; “today, his new list arrived, and 
by Jove, he really did. I am pleased; they reach all the major retailers.” 

In a conversation with Brent Heath at the convention, Brent spoke of research 
that had been done at North Carolina State University which had come up with a 
slow-release fertilizer formula that would keep tulips growing in subsequent years 
to the size of first year bulbs. Apparently Holland Bulb Booster (9-9-6) is the result 
of that research, but bear in mind that it was developed for tulips, not daffodils. 
Maybe we should encourage a similar project on daffodils. 
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"Saying it with flowers can be very costly” read the headline on a newspaper 
clipping sent us by Fred Silcock in Australia. The article goes on to say, "The latest 
ultra-exclusive flower, being sought by experts to whom money is no object, is a 
brown-pink daffodil called Fujiyama Dusk. It costs £100 for a single bulb.. .there 
are only twenty available at the moment in the entire world!” Maybe one of our 
Japanese members could tell us more about it, or send a photo? 

Our Tom Throckmorton, known to most of us as the man behind the Data 
Bank and Daffodils to Show and Grow, has co-authored a book far-removed from 
daffodils. Drink Thy Wine with a Merry Heart proved to be a delightful 
conversation about wines, the grapes that go into them, and the places where wine 
is made. (The Iowa State University Press, Ames, Iowa 50010, $8.50, postpaid.) 

Margo Powicki, Sherborn, Massachusetts, writes that the 25,000 daffodils of 
the Sherborn Daffodil Trail, Phase I, are now a reality, and that plans are being 
made for Phase II which will include more community plantings as well as individual 
homeowner plantings and neighborhood beautification projects. Phase III includes 
a walking trail and display garden. She sends sincere thanks to the Society for all its 
enthusiasm and encouragement, particularly those who sent bulbs for the project. 


GLEANINGS 

Theodore E. Snazelle, Ph. D. 

Chairman, Health and Culture Committee 

The subject of viruses in narissus has previously been discussed (1). Of 
continuing interest has been the development of what was originally called virus- 
free, but now called virus-tested (VT), bulbs of Soleil d’Or. In the 1982 (1983) 
annual review from Rosewarne (2), Tompsett summarized the results of testing 
ordinary (virus-infected) Soleil d’Or with VT SoleiJ dOr; some of these results are 
shown in Table 1. From Table 1, it is easy to conclude that freeing Soleil d’Or of 
virus has had a dramatic effect on its peformance. Tompsett also reported on 
another trial where the VT Soleil d’Or was observed for three years, in order to 
monitor the virus infection rate. Unfortunately, after three years, 62% of the VT 
Soleil d’Or had become infected with the aphid-transmitted narcissus 
degeneration virus (NDV), and approximately 75% had also become infected with 
the soil-borne (nematode-transmitted) arabis mosaic virus (AMV). The infection 
of VT Soleil d’Or by AMV came despite treating the soil with the nematicide D-D 
(dichloropropene plus dichloropropane) before planting. The subsequent 
infection of the Soleil d’Or bulbs by AMV, despite the soil having been sterilized 
with D-D, suggested that the subsoil (unaffected by D-D) served as a source of 
nematode vectors of AMV. Additionally, Tompsett reports that the use of 
benomyl-type foliar sprays to control leaf-infecting fungi has resulted in two 
interesting effects on Soleil d’Or: Firstly, benomyl-type foliar sprays cause a 
cytokinin effect, i.e. delayed senescence (delayed aging and dying of the leaves); 
secondly, benomyl-type foliar sprays seem to have a virus-suppressing effect on 
ordinary Soleil d’Or such that its performance is not noticeably less than the 
performance of VT Soleil d’Or. Because of the possibility of the development of 
benomyl-resistant strains of foliage-infecting fungi, Tompsett states that a mixture 
of benomyl + mancozeb is recommended. 
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In summary, the effects of freeing a cultivar of virus are dramatic, and the 
prospect of recovering a number of virus infected, but otherwise desirable, 
cultivars is now possible. However, the results of the experiments on virus 
reinfection of VT Soleil d’Or point out the difficulty of preventing infection of any 
virus-susceptible cultivar. Thus, the breeding of virus resistant, or at least virus 
tolerant, cultivars should be the long term goal of hybridizers if control of narcissus 
viruses is to be ultimately realized. Obviously, the suggested virus suppressing 
effect of benomyl-type foliage sprays needs to be further investigated for the 
potential in minimizing the effects of viruses in narcissus. 

Table 1 - Percent Increase of VT over Ordinary Soleil d’Or 

Criterion Percent Increase of VT Over Ordinary Soleil d’Or 


Stems/bulb 58 

Florets/stem 22 

Number bulbs lifted per bulb planted' 289 

Weight lifted per bulb planted 1 232 


’Bulbs had been left down for three years. 
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Highlights of the season? 
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THESE THINGS I REMEMBER 

Willard King, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
(from the Newsletter of the Southwest Region, August, 1983) 

This is not worth reading, but if you do not have anything else to do you might 
have a go at reading it as many amusing and interesting things happened in the 
days before the American Daffodil Society was organized. 

Remember Judge Carey Quinn? Well, he was a buddy of mine, and he was 
always doing things which amazed me like paying $80.00 for King Alfred when it 
first came on the market. And when he paid $110 for Narvik 1 though he was 
wacky. When 1 ribbed him about it he would say, “You only live once and I intend 
to cater to my Number 1 hobby, daffodils.” 

For some reason or other Carey liked to mulch his daffodil beds with 
chickweed. He always had a good crop of it and regularly, in the spring, he would 
pull it up and throw it right back on his daffodil beds to use as a mulch. What 
happened? He had twice as many chickweed plants the next year. 

When the Washington Daffodil Society was organized he wanted to name it the 
National Capital Narcissus Society. I argued with him about this saying that most 
people would not know what a narcissus was, so 1 tried to sell him on the idea of 
calling it the Washington Jonquil Society because everybody, even the dumbest 
gardener, knew what a jonquil was. Anyway, we compromised and decided to 
lobby for the name of the Washington Daffodil Society. 

After a few years of tutelage by Carey, Dr. Freeman Weiss, Willis Wheeler, and 
Harry Tuggle, I learned to grow daffodils. Just digging a hole with a trowel was a no- 
no. I must dig a hole about the size of a bushel basket, five times the width of a bulb 
deep, to allow for a goodly amount of peat moss, bone meal, and a good inch of fine 
top soil. It was my idea, not theirs, to plant from three to five bulbs in each $100 
hole. Willis Wheeler was the one who taught me that to have show flowers you 
must prepare the soil so that the bulbs could have a long root run with no obstacles 
in the way. 

Now I was ready, I thought, to compete in some of the shows thereabouts, so I 
bought some newer daffodils, including Salmon Trout, in the hope that it and 
others would put on a show for the 1956 convention in Washington, D.C. come 
April 1st. I poured hot water around the plant to make it develop faster. I did this 
each morning, being careful not to get any hot water on the foliage. Well, time 
came for the convention and garden visitation, and do you know that flower did 
not bloom despite my coaxing. I remember Guy Wilson, who attended this 
convention, kidded me about raising a boiled salmon trout. 

By this time 1 had learned something about flower shows, so l decided to enter 
my first show at Takoma Park, Maryland. I was competing with some superduper 
growers in the area, but when the show was judged l won eleven blue ribbons. The 
chairman of the show apologized for not having something special to give me for 
winning so many blues. I give credit to my four tutors for this. 

There were more worlds to conquer now, so I decided to go shoot for the 
Margaret Lancaster Trophy for the best landscaped daffodil garden. That was in 
1963, and to make a long story short I won it. 1 still have it; and if any of you 
Washington Daffodil Society members happen to read this, I will return the trophy 
whenever you want it, providing you are still giving a trophy for “Landscaping with 
Daffodils.” 

I am back in the saddle again here in Hot Springs, Arkansas, trying to build up a 
beautiful, well-landscaped garden; but I am running out of space like every other 
daffodil grower. One wonders what it is that makes a person a daffodil nut. 

Come visit us sometime at the King Hilton when the daffodils are in bloom. We 
have good accommodations but we only serve breakfast. (Mr. King was one of the 
founders of A.D.S.) 
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LOUISE HARDISON GARDEN FORMALLY OPENED 


Under a chill, grey sky on March 31, a large group of Louise Hardison’s friends 
gathered in Nashville at Cheekwood, the Tennessee Botanical Garden and Fine 
Arts Center, to help dedicate to her memory a display garden of daffodils. Her 
widower, Ernest, her two daughters, and her son were present on the occasion- 
called both happy and sad by several who spoke. Glenn North, Louise’s long-time 
gardener, stood by, as did members of the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society, 
whose efforts had got the bulbs lifted from Louise’s garden and planted in their 
handsome new setting. 

Speaking reminiscently of Louise, Ernest Hardison and former Cheekwood 
Director Duncan Callieott recalled how she strove for excellence in herself and 
expected it of others; recalled too her capacity and stamina for hard work and for 
good parties. 

Dick Page, Cheekwood’s Botanical Director, promised that the garden would 
be no static display, but would, through continual additions and deletions of bulbs, 
be representative always of the very best daffodils obtainable. 

For the family, daughter Lee I,inton formally presented and Robert C.H. 
Matthews, Jr. of the Cheekwood Board of Directors formally accepted the 
garden. Then, with her three children wielding scissors simultaneously, the golden 
ribbon across the entrance was cut, and the Louise Fort Hardison Daffodil Garden 
was open to the public. 



Is your Post Office loafing on the job? Put ’em to work. Write to the Round 
Robin Chairman. 
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ARE THEY DAFFODILS? 


J. SHEJBAL, Rome, Italy; 

A short time ago l recorded an interesting wild-life TV program for my boys. Its 
name is (translated back into English from the Italian version) “Where the Condor 
Flies. Part 11: Along the Pacific Coast,” produced by the B.B.C. Magnificent shots 
show the little known desert of Atacama where, as the commentary says, it rains 
locally every ten years or so. After these rains the desert comes to life and great 
quantities of seeds germinate and produce plants with beautiful flowers. 

So far, no big surprise. 

But then lilies are shown, whose bulbs lie buried deep in the soil waiting for 
years to get the necessary moisture to sprout, just as some narcissus ... and a 
bunch of fragrant tazetta-like white-petaled blossoms with yellow crowns are 
shown. 

I stopped the tape. They do look like daffodils. 

The books I read say that the daffodil is a plant of the Nort hern Hemisphere and 
I know that tazettas can be found from Spain to Japan. I wonder whether the 
flowers shown in the B.B.C. documentary are daffodils and if so, how interesting a 
genetic contribution they could be to horticultural varieties, the bulbs being able to 
rest for years in the absence of water. If this were true, could the gene responsible 
for such behavior be used to extend the flowering season of new cultivars and 
overcome problems of Northern—Southern Hemisphere introductions? 

(Could it be the Amazon lily, Eucharis grandiflora ?—Ed.) 


-- ► ' m ' m- - 

NARCISSUS FOR GARDENS 

P.D, WILLIAMS. V.M.H. 

(from The RHS Daffodil Year Book, 1933) 

When a plant is developed from the species by hybridizing and selection 
through several generations, the development is often largely influenced by the 
raisers being florists who aim at the perfect flower from an exhibition point of view, 
and frequently overlook those characteristics of the garden plant which are not 
necessary for a show flower. 

To some extent this has happened to narcissus, and by far the largest 
proportion of awards has always gone to show flowers. This is not surprising, as it 
is the easiest recognition of merit for the raiser and is appreciated by him and 
exhibitors, though of little value to the ordinary garden lover who wants to know 
what is a good garden variety obtainable at an ordinary price. The stock of such a 
variety must be large enough to supply the demand. When this quantity has been 
reached the award will probably have been forgotten,and the qualities for which it 
was given quite possibly surpassed by more recently raised sorts. Those daffodils 
that have gained the award have usually done so when the stock has consisted, 
probably, of less than ten bulbs, and have been more largely bought by raisers, 
exhibitors, or growers (for their potential value as market plants) than by the 
retailing trade-distributor of bulbs. As the number of these novelties has increased 
so largely the Royal Horticultural Society now also gives awards for plants suitable 
for garden decoration, and in doing so takes into consideration constitution, habit, 
and lasting color. This is most desirable, and it would probably be appreciated by 
many if the Narcissus Committee of the RHS now concertrated more closely on 
making a selection of those plants most suitable for the garden. 
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To do this effectively, trials must be held for the express purpose. I suggest this 
because it must be obvious that the exhibitors and raisers can be numbered in 
their tens, whereas those who would welcome reliable advice on the best garden 
plants can be counted in their tens of thousands. It has been said that every garden 
has its rose, surely it can be said that every garden has its daffodil. Probably no 
garden plant has been developed from the species to such an extent, or in such 
large numbers during the last fifty years, as the narcissus. This vast increase 
makes the selection of varieties for the ordinary garden owner most difficult, and in 
support of this view I should like to refer to a statement made by that very wise and 
sound judge of everything, the late Rev. W. Wilks, who^in 1889, said that a beginner 
visiting the spring shows would start making a list of daffodils and very soon 
become hopelessly confused with the number and similarity of the kinds, only to 
take refuge in catalogues where prices and descriptions were even more 
bewildering. While that statement, made forty-four years ago, is true to day, the 
position has become even more difficult for the ordinary would-be purchaser; the 
numbers have increased enormously, the prices of the newest bulbs are so high 
that they often scare the beginner from making further enquiries, and the 
descriptions are so long and technical that very few can understand them. 

I see in one list the average description is about fifty words, and, in the case of 
one flower, over 200. Mr. Wilks then gave a list of a dozen sorts, including the 
following, which have undoubtedly since proved to be the mainstay of our gardens 
and of the market grower:—Double Telamonius, Emperor, Empress, Horsfieldii, 
Sir Watkin, Barrii conspicuus, poeticus omatus, poeticus recurvus , Double 
poeticus, C. J. Backhouse. When one considers that this was about the time 
Engleheart began to get awards, and further, that there were at that time over 300 
varieties in cultivation, one realizes how slow the raisers have been in influencing 
our gardens and markets, and how sound was Mr. Wilks's judgment. 

With a view to forming a list, 1 asked several good judges to give me their views, 
and I was astonished to find how little they were in agreement. I shall, therefore, 
not attempt to give a list myself, but will give my views on the qualifications for a 
good garden plant. To arrive at these qualifications one has to analyze most 
carefully the various factors that go to form the plant. 

First and foremost, there is the stem, which must be strong. If the stem is not 
strong enough to support the flower one will often find that after rain many flowers 
are mud-splashed and possibly unable to stand up again. It also requires strength 
to stand against wind. It must be of fair length, for while a short stem may be 
suitable for the rockery, it is not so for a garden plant which should be available as a 
cut flower. You must consider the substance of the flower; if it is thin it is not 
durable, and durability is most essential and a quality that is very variable. While 
breadth of petal is desirable there are many attractive garden flowers with twisted 
petals, such as N. maximus. Color is another factor, but there are, as yet, very few 
really sunproof orange cups, so that, for the present, we can confine ourselves to 
aiming at the purity of the white as seen in N. poeticus, and the clearness and 
brightness of the yellow in N. maximus, as opposed to the muddiness found in 
Emperor. 

On the other hand, there are some Leedsiis, such as Suda and Tunis, which do 
develop their color in the sun, and this is a great asset. 

The neck of the flower is also most important; it should be short, and not long 
or willowy: rectangular, and not acute-angled to the stem. Rapidity of increase is 
not always desirable, as it may mean that the bulb itself soon becomes small and 
throws small flowers, and possibly few of them. I have always found a bulb of good 
shape and moderate increase preferable to others. 

Stiff,upright foliage is the best type; soft, weak foliage which quickly collapses is 
very attractive, but is hardly so desirable as the upright, dark foliage of N. maximus 
blood. 
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Scent is another quality that must not be overlooked, but it is almost entirely 
associated with N. poeticus, jonquils, tazettas and their hybrids. 

Refinement and quality, although primarily exhibition points, must be preferred 
to coarseness and size, and well balanced proportions between the petal and the 
trumpet, or cup, must not be forgotten. 

Earliness is also desirable as it must be obvious that a good early daffodil is 
more desirable in a garden than a similar flower in mid- or late-season when they 
are so much more plentiful. 

Finally, a good constitution is a sine qua non. It is a combinationof qualities such 
as these that constitute a good garden plant, and I think it will be found that such 
plants are not nearly so plentiful as one would wish. 


Narcissus gaditanus 

James S. Wells, Red Bank, New Jersey 

Those of us who are interested in the growing of species narcissus will certainly 
have read, from time to time, a number of articles written by John Blanchard under 
the heading “Miniature Diary.” One of the most interesting and informative 
articles in this series appeared in the RHS Daffodil Yearbook for 1966 from which I 
would like to quote. 

The great excitement of the 1965 season was the flowering 
of N. gaditanus, which may have the distinction of being the 
tiniest of all daffodils.. .My father must have been growing this 
species for some twenty to thirty years, and in all that time it has 
flowered only three times, after the hot summer of 1955,1959, 
and 1964. The flower this year came from bulbs collected in 
southern Spain by Capt. Collingwood Ingram about ten years 
ago. They were sent as N. gaditanus minutiflorus but it seems 
doubtful if the “ minutiflorus " is botanically valid. 

In the year of 1965, John Blanchard clearly took advantage of the flowering of 
JV. gad/fanus to make as many crosses as he could, and a number of selections 
were later made from crosses between N. gaditanus and N, rupicola, and between 
N. gaditanus and N. watieri. 

In 1981, John Blanchard kindiy gave to me some small bulbs of N. gaditanus , 
and a few bulbs of a number of the crosses with it and N. rupicola and N. watieri. In 
the spring of 1982 none of these flowered, but in the spring of 1983 one or two 
flowers appeared on some of the crosses. N. gaditanus, however, lived up to its 
reputation and remained flowerless. In May of 1983 all bulbs were shaken out, 
dried, and stored in pots under a layer of dry peat, the pots remaining in the 
greenhouse through the hot days of summer. Some shade from sheets of 
newspaper was provided but that was all. In October, 1983, all the bulbs in my 
collection were repotted into pans and the pans plunged in a peat perlite mixture 
on the open bench. Gentle heat was provided whenever the temperature dropped 
below 40°F so that in the coldest weather, such as that we experienced over 
Christmas, the temperature remained constant. 

It is my custom to start each day with a visit to my bulbs. I poke around to see 
what has changed overnight, and occasionally lift out a bulb wnich shows signs of 
stripe and discard it, or perhaps remove a bulb from a pan which is clearly not true 
to name. Yesterday, February 4,1984,1 was astonished to find a number of small 
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but well-formed buds emerging from the tufts of 
fine foliage on the N. gaditanus! I see that to date I 
have thirteen buds coming, and there should be 
plenty to enable me to photograph them well, 
make some crosses with N. he nr/quest and JV. 
requienii, both of which are also in flower, (It is the 
true N. requ/enii or juncifolius as it used to be 
called.) 

So the highlight for me of this 1984 season will 
be the flowering of N. gaditanus as it was in 1965 
for John Blanchard. 

N. gaditanus 

It is interesting to speculate whether the severe drying and baking which these 
bulbs have received is responsible for this sudden burst of flowers, or whether 
there is some other reason. Will this flowering continue now that we have 
presumably brought a number of bulbs to flowering size. It will be something to 
follow closely next year. 

Other items of interest have developed this year from the flowering of bulbs for 
the first time. A form of N. cantabricus which I purchased as N. c. Clusii is a fine 
bulb, one of the best, but I do not think it’s C/usii. It flowers too early* Two pans of 
my own bulbocodium seedlings are in full bloom. Are any of them worth growing 
on? I find it very hard to judge, N. requienii {juncifolius) is blooming for the first 
time. This was stock which l obtained from the RHS and I think that it is indeed 
true, being quite different to /V. ruprco/a. Finally, is anyone else growing and 
flowering N, gaditanus, and is the name “minutiflorus” a good one or not? Can 
anyone tell me? 

- m m » - 

PENCREBAR AND SEA GIFT 



(excerpted from “Notes on Dwarf Daffodils" from the RHS Daffodil Yearbook 1938) 
Alec Gray, Camborne, Cornwall , England 

Pencrebar and my own Sea Gift both have a curious history. Both are evidently 
dwarf jonquil hybrids, and both were found growing in old Cornish gardens, the 
former in the gardens of the house whose name it bears, and the latter in a cottage 
garden near Helston. Neither, 1 think, is likely to be of Cornish origin; where 
Pencrebar came from no one knows, but concerning Sea Gift I was told a romantic 
tale by an old woman in a neighboring cottage, which may or may not be true, but is 
worth recounting. 

One wild morning in the bad old days a century or more ago a ship was driven 
ashore on the coast near Porthleven. 

An expectant and not over scrupulous crowd gathered on the shore to pounce 
on whatever the waves might cast up. Among the objects the sea gave up was a 
half-drowned sailor, but it was wreckage and not sailors the crowd was waiting for, 
and had it not been for a kind-hearted old woman, back into the sea the sailor 
would have gone, to be quite drowned the next time he came ashore; dead men tell 
no tales. 

The old woman, however, cared for him in her cottage until he was well enough 
to return to his native land (Was it Spain?), Too destitute to reward her for her 
kindness, he told her he would send her some little present when he was safely 
home, and in due course a parcel of bulbs arrived, of the variety I have named Sea 
Gift. 

The plant, while sterile, increases fairly rapidly and is absolutely hardy, having 
endured nearly thirty degrees of frost with me at one time, without suffering any 
damage. 
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VARMINT-PROOF SEED BEDS 

Bonnie Bowers, Volcano, California 

In 1980, when my husband and I moved to our six retirement acres in the Sierra 
Nevada foothills, I soon learned that life beyond the sidewalks required a number 
of changes. Although I happily left behind the snails, slugs, and bermuda grass 
which had plagued me in the milder Bay Area climate, I found they were replaced 
by a new set of hungry and curious garden predators. We now have an abundance 
of moles, gophers, ground squirrels, deer, rabbit, and birds which quickly can 
demolish unprotected seed beds. 

To elimate both above- and below-ground problems, I had my husband build 
me a number of 1 * 6 redwood boxes with aviary wire stapled to the bottom. This 
wire comes in 100-foot rolls, either three or four feet wide, so the beds are 
constructed to fit either of these two widths and whatever length is desired. Mine 
are all about twelve feet long. The boxes are made in duplicate, one of which is 
reversed to cover the completed bed and protect the planted seed from birds, 
deer, or neighborhood dogs wandering through, (Country folk seem to favor large¬ 
sized dogs which need lots of exercise, mainly outside their own property.) 

I use very sandy loam to fill the bottom half of the seed bed, as I think it makes 
for easier weeding and promotes good root growth, even though it requires more 
fertilization. 

Next I take rolls of three-inch wide aluminum lawn edging and sink it about 
halfway into the sand to make a barrier between my rows. (See diagram.) Plastic- 
coated upholstery tacks are used to secure the edging to the wood at the ends of 
rows. A paper clip will hold the edging together when you come to the end of a roll. 
I make my rows about three inches apart as I plant my seed fairly close together. 

After seeds are planted and sandy soil tamped down over them, I add a shallow 
layer of pea gravel on top to prevent heavy rain from washing out seeds. A sturdy 
stainless steel kitchen fork makes a handy weeding tool. 

Since so many seeds are contained in a relatively small area, my planting bed 
maps carry only the cross number, then the actual crosses are recorded on a 
separate page kept in my loose-leaf binder behind each map page. Rows are 
numbered with a six-inch plastic pot stake for quick identification. The same size 
stake is used to separate and identify seed lots and carries cross number, 
parentage, and number of seeds planted. I find that a horticultural marking 
pencil—or even a regular lead pencil—holds up better than ink for marking plastic 
stakes. 

Last year I experimented with using a sprinkling of dry Aqua-Stor beneath the 
seed rows. This is a polymer-based super absorbent material which keeps the 
roots more evenly moist in dry weather. More information can be obtained by 
writing to Absorbent Industries, Inc., 611 E. Jefferson St., Morton, IL 61550. 

I decided last winter to try some of my miniature daffodils in similar beds, 
except that I eliminated the lawn edging between rows and left off the top cover. 
Until now the miniatures have mostly been grown in pots, which could be moved 
into protected areas if the temperature dropped too low for the more tender ones. 
As I write this (1/20/84), N. bulbocodium Nylon has blooms open and other buds 
are forming. Fortunately this has been a fairly mild winter here, so I hope my bulbs 
will be well adjusted to their open beds by the time next winter arrives with possibly 
colder conditions. 
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Diagram showing position of lawn edging used as row dividers. 



Illustration of planting bed map, (using 3-hole lined paper). Seeds are planted roughly in 
numerical order, except that miniature crosses are segregated to end rows to prevent larger 
growing foliage from blocking sunlight, 



Diagram showing bed with top cover in place. Handles attached to end boards help lift off top 
for weeding. 
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